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ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


SIXTEENTH PRESIDENT. 


By WILLIAM O. STODDARD. 


CHAP LER 1. 


From Virginia to Kentucky—The Lincoln Family— 
Birth of Abraham Lincoln—Poor Lands and Poor 
Farming—Frontier Schoolmasters—Through the 
Woods and Across the Ohio—The New Log Cabin. 


THE people of the commonwealth of Virginia and 
their patriotic governor, Thomas Jefferson, did won- 
derfully well in the years 1779 and 1780, the dark- 
est years, as some men declared, of the war for 
American independence. They gave all that they 
had to the great needs of the Continental Army 
under Washington and for the support of the Vir- 
ginia troops under Clarke and other leaders, who 
were driving back the savages from the Western 
frontier. So completely was the latter work per- 
formed that the checked tide of westward emigra- 
tion began to flow again, and before the close of 
1780 a considerable number of hardy pioneers, some 
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with families and some without, had left the Old 
Dominion to begin life anew in the Ohio River 
country. One family that crossed the mountains 
into the backwoods of Kentucky consisted of a farm- 
er named Abraham Lincoln, with his wife and 
five children. Their home had been in Rocking- 
ham County, to which a previous generation of Lin- 
colns had removed, according to tradition, from 
among the Quakers of Berks County, Pa. 
- Mr. Lincoln had been a land owner in Virginia, 
and had now purchased four hundred acres of gov- 
ernment land in Jefferson County, Ky., in a neigh- 
borhood which was still very likely to be infested, 
from time to time, by roving warriors and war par- 
ties of the Shawnees and other hostile red men. 
Work began at once, a log cabin was built, a clear- 
ing was made, and there seemed a prospect that the 
Lincoln family, like many another of those then 
pushing into the wilderness, was on its way to com- 
petence. Year after year went by, and there were 
terrible blows struck by the Indians, from time to 
time, along the spreading line of settlements. Their 
strength had not yet been broken, and they grew 
even more bitterly hostile as they saw their hunting 
grounds swept from them by the white man’s axe and 
plough. The men who made the clearings were as 
soldiers of civilization, holding a sort of skirmish 
line, upon which many of them were sure to fall. 
Abraham Lincoln’s hour came to him in the year 
1786. He was at work only a few rods from his 
own door, and his youngest boy, Thomas, was with 
him. The older boys, Mordecai and Josiah, were 
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at work by themselves at a little distance. The 
nearest cover for a creeping enemy was equally near, 
but there was no thought of danger, and the toilers 
were all unarmed. The boys heard a rifle shot and 
saw their father fall dead. They met the sudden 
and terrible emergency with courage, but the bud- 
ding prosperity of the Lincoln family had been with- 
ered away. 

Josiah started at once upon a daring errand 
through the woods to Hughes’ Station, the nearest 
military post, for assistance. Little Thomas, only 
seven years old, remained in childish fright by the 
body of his murdered father. Mordecai, the oldest 
son, reached the house and obtained a rifle while 
the ambushed Indian was recharging his own before 
venturing out to secure the coveted scalp trophy. 
The next shot came from the house, and was aimed 
at something white upon the breast of the warrior, 
just as he laid his hands upon little Thomas. It was 
well directed, and the savage fell dead beside his vic- 
tim. Other Indians showed themselves, and were 
skirmished with by Mordecai until Josiah returned 
with a party of riflemen, but no more were killed. 
The young marksman himself became a revengeful 
hunter of Indians, destroying them relentlessly as 
wild beasts, whenever an opportunity offered. 

The Jefferson County home was given up for one 
of greater security, in Washington County. The 
widow did her best for her three sons and her two 
daughters, but she could not supply the place of 
their father, and they grew up without the educa- 
tional and other advantages which might otherwise 
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have been assured to them. Schools and books 
were scarce commodities in the backwoods. They 
were a species of luxury to be enjoyed only by peo- 
ple whose circumstances were exceptionally good. 
Twenty years later Thomas Lincoln, then about 
twenty-seven years of age, utterly untaught, was 
unable to so much as write his own name. In that 
year, 1806, nevertheless, he was married, on June 
12th, to Miss Nancy Hanks, of Beechland, Washing- 
ton County, Ky. He had been a farm laborer, a 
hunter, a restless and unsteady but by no means a 
dissipated character, and at last he had become 
something of a carpenter. He found his wife while 
working at what he knew of this trade in the shop 
of her uncle, Joseph Hanks, in Elizabethtown. 
After his marriage he attempted to gain a living by 
working at it, while his young and handsome wife 
undertook to teach him writing, but both attempts 
ended in failure. Thomas became able to write his 
own name and no more, and he gave up carpenter- 
ing after little more than a year of haphazard effort. 

The house they lived in at Elizabethtown was a 
very small and comfortless log cabin, and here, dur- 
ing the first year of wedded life, was born a daugh- 
ter, who was named Nancy Lincoln, after her moth- 
er. Both in personal attractions and in mental ca- 
pacity Mrs. Lincoln was a woman fitted for a better 
home than any that her husband was likely to ever 
give her. He made an effort early in the following 
year, for he purchased and proposed to pay for a 
small farm on the Big South Fork of Nolin Creek, 
about thirteen miles from Elizabethtown and three 
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miles from Hodgensville, in what is now La Rue 
County. This was part of what was then known as 
Hardin County, and contained an abundance of good 
land, but there were reasons why the Rock Spring 
Farm, as it was called, was obtained by Thomas 
Lincoln at a low price and on easy terms. All of it 
that was cleared for cultivation was wretched soil, 
from which a more industrious man than its new 
owner would have had difficulty in wringing a pay- 
ingcrop. The house was in keeping with the land— 
a low built log cabin of the poorest sort. A hum- 
bler, more unpromising homestead could hardly 
have been found, even in the backwoods of Ken- 
tucky. Here, on February 12th, 1809, was born 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, and here were spent the first 
four years of his childhood. 

The second effort of Thomas Lincoln to obtain a 
home and a farm was made under what seemed 
more hopeful circumstances. He purchased, on 
credit, of course, a very good piece of land, well 
timbered, of two hundred and thirty-eight acres, 
situated upon Knob Creek, about six miles from 
Hodgensville. It was near the junction of the 
creek with Rolling Fork, a tributary of Salt River. 
The fact that the latter stream runs into the Ohio 
had much to do with the manner of Thomas Lin- 
coln’s next attempt to better himself. A few acres 
of land near the cabin were put under cultivation 
during the first season, but by the end of the year 
two hundred acres had passed to a new owner. 
Much might have been done with the remainder by 
a capable farmer, but hardly anything was attempt- 
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ed, and the title to this also was shortly parted with. 
About three years in all were spent by the Lincoln 
family upon the Knob Creek farm, and it may be 
that more of the meagre support provided came from 
odd jobs of rude carpenter work than from any crops 
that were produced. There was no wonder that 
Mrs. Lincoln lost her comeliness and became bent 
and careworn and sad-faced through the long drudg- 
ery and privation which came to her in cabin after 
cabin. It issaid that at last her features took upon 
them an expression of habitual melancholy, which 
was reproduced in those of herson. As for him, his 
childhood was peculiarly lacking in all that might 
be supposed to brighten the Summers or soften the 
Winters of even a poor settler’s boy. His home was 
comfortless—almost destitute of furniture, ill-light- 
ed, ill-warmed, and scantily provided with the barest 
necessities of life. There had been no near neigh- 
bors on Nolin’s Fork, but he had had at least one 
playfellow there, an older boy named Duncan, with 
whom he hunted for woodchucks. On Knob Creek 
he had at first a playfellow named Gallaher and 
afterward his cousin, Dennis Hanks. The latter was 
full of life and fun, and was fond of taking Abe off 
on fishing excursions along the bank of the creek. 
Mrs. Lincoln herself possessed the accomplish- 
ments of reading and writing, not very common in 
that day among the poorer people of Kentucky, and 
was able to give her children more or less instruc- 
tion at home. <A small glimpse of school life also 
came to them. The frontier schoolmasters were a 
migratory tribe, rarely remaining long in one place, 
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but teaching a little while in one mere hut of a 
schoolhouse and then a little while in another as 
rude. Very few of them were fitted to impart more 
than the smallest beginnings of book knowledge. 
One of them, named Zachariah Riney, taught for a 
season at no great distance from Thomas Lincoln’s 
house, and another, Caleb Hazel, afterward opened 
a school upon the ‘‘ Friend farm,’’ four miles away. 
To each in succession Nancy and Abraham were 
sent, and it was afterward found that they had man- 
aged to pick up something. Whatever may have 
been true of the sister, however, no small seed of 
knowledge or thought could fall into such a mind as 
that of the brother without taking root and bearing 
fruit in due season. 

Abraham Lincoln was seven years old when his 
father determined to give up trying to win a home 
and farm in Kentucky. There were reasons for be- 
lieving that a better opening might be found north 
of the Ohio, among the unclaimed lands of what 
was still the Indiana Territory. In the Autumn of 
the year 1816 Thomas Lincoln constructed for him- 
self a clumsy sort of river craft, described by some 
as a raft and by others as a kind of scow. He 
launched it upon the Rolling Fork, about half a mile 
from his house, and prepared for a voyage to In- 
diana. His cargo consisted mainly of about four 
hundred gallons of whiskey, intended for trading 
purposes. To this he added his kit of carpenter’s 
tools. He knew how to manage a boat, for he had 
been a flatboatman, and had even made the long 
trip to New Orleans; but he now met with ship- 
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wreck after getting out of Salt River into the Ohio. 
His boat was upset and his cargo went to the bot- 
tom, but not in deep water. The tools and most of 
the whiskey were recovered after the boat was right- 
ed, and all were at last landed in safety at a place 
called Thompson’s Ferry, in Perry County, Ind. 
They were deposited with a settler named Posey, 
and Lincoln pushed on into the woods to find a 
farm. He went only about sixteen miles from the 
river bank before finding a spot which suited him, a 
piece of the primeval forest in which the axe of no 
other woodsman had ever been heard. He returned 
to the ferry, crossed the river and walked back to 
Knob Creek to report to his wife and children. 
There had been one other child some years before, 
but he had lived only three days. 

No wagon was required to transport all that re- 
mained of household goods. Two horses were suffi- 
cient for the beds and bedding, the few cooking 
utensils, and whatever else there might. be. The 
animals are understood to have been borrowed from 
Mr. Krume, who had married Thomas Lincoln’s 
sister and lived in Breckinridge County. Perhaps 
there was yet spare room enough upon one of them, 
after his packs were adjusted to his back, to add 
now and then a foot-weary woman or a child. At 
all events, the journey through the woods in the 
pleasant autumnal weather was safely accomplished, 
and the Ohio was once more crossed at Thompson’s 
Ferry. Here it was necessary to hire a wagon from 
Mr. Posey, and then the hard part of the new un- 
dertaking began. Wind as he might, there were 
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trees at intervals directly in the way of Thomas 
Lincoln’s team, and these had to come down. He 
cut his own road, mile after mile, and at last was 
once more upon the land which he had marked as 
his own. 

It was an attractive spot, a gentle knoll surrounded 
by open forest ; the soil was good, producing ex- 
cellent natural grass and promising rich harvests in 
the days to come. There was no water near, and 
even such wells as Thomas Lincoln was afterward 
able to dig failed to find any. The only resource 
was the rain water collected in the shaded pools, 
-and this at times required patient filtering. Its 
character also probably accounted for some of the 
sicknesses which subsequently afflicted the Southern 
Indiana settlers. 

The Lincoln farm was situated between Big Pigeon 
Creek and Little Pigeon Creek, not far from their 
junction, and it had no near neighbor clearings in 
the Autumn of 1816. The village of Gentryville, 
three and ahalf miles away, sprang up afterward. 
The game, of several kinds, was abundant, and a 
deer could be had at any time by a little watching 
at one of the salt deer licks near at hand. There 
was an assurance of fresh meat at least, but the first 
and most important consideration was that of pro- 
tection from the Winter storms which were soon to 
come. There was no time for the construction of 
an elaborate and perfect log cabin. The best that 
could be done wasto make what some called a 
“‘ pole shelter’ and others a ‘‘ half-faced camp,”’ a 
sort of slab-roofed shed, log-walled on three sides 
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and open on the fourth. It was about fourteen feet 
square, and its floor was the bare earth. It would 
have answered well enough for a party of hardy 
hunters, but it was a poor place for Nancy Lincoln 
and her little girland boy to pass a Winterin. The 
season was not exceptionally severe, and Thomas 
had a patch of his new farm cleared before Spring 
came. He was ready to plant some corn and vege- 
tables, and when that was done he turned his atten- 
tion once more to house building. He was in no 
hurry about it, for the pole shelter was not so bad a 
camp in Summer weather. The new shelter was 
about forty yards distant from the old. It was a 
one-room cabin, built of unhewn logs. There was 
a place for a door and another for a window, just as 
there was for a floor, but neither the one nor the 
other was put in. The holes in the wall and the 
pounded earth satisfied Thomas Lincoln’s moderate 
ambition for a while. He constructed a bedstead 
of small posts driven into the earth, with cross-pieces. 
He made a tableandsomeseats. There was a mud 
chimney and a fireplace. The loft above could be 
reached by climbing, for he had driven pegs into 
the logs for that purpose, so that Abe or Nancy or 
both could sleep up there. It was a vast improve- 
ment upon the pole shelter, and the Lincoln family 
took possession of it in the Autumn of the year 1817. 
They were landholders, farmers, living in their own 
house. They had already raised one crop, such as 
it was, and it looked as if more were sure to come. 
They had made an important advance in life, 
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CHAPTER II. 


The Sparrow Family—Sickness and Death of Mrs. 
Lincoln—How a New Life Began—Schooldays and 
Schoolmasters in the Backwoods. 


Mrs. LINCOLN’s Aunt Betsy married Thomas 
Sparrow. They had no children of their own, and 
so had adopted their nephew, Dennis Hanks. 
Nancy’s own home had at one time been with 
them, and they had been her near neighbors in 
Kentucky after her marriage to Thomas Lincoln. 
They had not prospered, and in the fall of the year 
1817 they accepted an invitation to join their rela- 
tives in the new undertaking in Indiana. They ar- 
rived just after the pole shelter was left vacant, and 
they at once took possession of it. The older mem- 
bers of both families were doubtless help and com- 
pany for each other, but all that they gained was as 
nothing to what came to little Abe and his sister 
Nancy in having Dennis Hanks with them in all the 
fun the woods afforded. He was, moreover, just 
the boy to make the most of whatever fun-making 
material there might be. Before his coming there 
had been no playmates, for the half dozen or more 
of cabins scattered at long intervals up and down 
the Big and Little Pigeon creeks were all too far 
away. 

Indiana Territory was admitted into the Union as 
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a sovereign State in the year 1816, and a tide of 
immigration was setting in. One great result of the 
War of 1812 had been to settle the Indian question, 
so far as all that region was concerned, and the 
frontiersmen were no longer in any fear of savage 
forays. Their cabins became secure when Tecum- 
seh fell at the battle of the Thames. - The wild tribes 
were still powerful, but their war spirit was broken. 
They were not to again undertake widely extended 
hostilities until after yet another State should have 
time to form west of Indiana; until after another 
great chief should arise resembling Tecumseh, and 
until the little barefoot boy at play in the woods 
near Little Pigeon Creek should be old enough to 
command a company of riflemen. 

On October 15th, 1817, Thomas Lincoln, under 
the credit system then existing, made a formal entry 
of his claim to the quarter section, one hundred and 
sixty acres, of government land upon which he had 
settled. About ten years later, June 6th, 1827, he 
relinquished to the Government his claim to one 
half of the land, completed his payment upon the 
other half, and received an actual patent for eighty 
acres around his house. During all the intervening 
time occupation free of rent or other molestation 
had been entirely secure. 

The first half of the year following the arrival of 
the Sparrow family passed quietly. More trees 
came down, another crop was raised, and there was 
something like rude comfort and plenty in the two 
cabins. For Thomas and Nancy Lincoln it wasa 
decided improvement over anything they had known 
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in Kentucky since their wedding day. With the 
midsummer heats, however, a great darkness began 
to cloud over the scattered settlements of Southern 
Indiana. The strange disorder known in the West- 
ern country as the ‘* milk sick’’ swept through as an 
epidemic scourge. Whatever may have been its 
nature, malarial or otherwise, its effects were equally 
destructive upon cattle and human beings. Suffer- 
ing and death came to almost every cabin. It was 
a lingering fever, assailing the stomach so directly 
as to give rise to peculiar theories as to its origin 
in some sort of mineral poison finding its way into 
water, grasses, and milk. 

Thomas and Betsy Sparrow came down with the 
“milk sick,’’ and then Mrs. Lincoln wastaken. The 
former were removed from the pole shelter to the 
cabin for better care, but there was little enough 
that could be done. The nearest physician was 
twenty miles away, and could not be reached, and 
all the frontier doctors had confessed that this mys- 
terious pestilence baffled them. There were long 
weeks of watching, as the sufferers grew slowly 
weaker. -The end came with the first week of Octo- 
ber. Thomas and Betsy Sparrow died first, and 
then, on the 5th, Mrs. Lincoln. 

Rude coffins were constructed by Thomas Lincoln 
out of boards which he had whip-sawed all alone 
from the trees he had felled. Graves were dug for 
each in succession upon a knoll about half a mile 
southeast.of the house. The dead were buried with 
such help as could be had, and some months later a 
funeral sermon was preached by an itinerant preacher 
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named David Elkin. Little Abraham is said to have 
been instrumental in obtaining this last tribute of 
respect for the memory of his mother. No stone 
marked the spot for many long years, but one was 
erected in 1879. It bears the inscription : 


NANCY HANKS LINCOLN, 


MOTHER OF 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 


DiED OcTOBER 5, 1818. AGED 35 YEARS. 


Erected by a Friend of her Martyred Son, 1879. 


The grave is surrounded by a neat iron fence. 

The Winter of 1818-19 wasa lonely and dreary 
time in the Lincoln cabin. Whenever their father 
was absent on any protracted errand, of business or 
of work or of the hunting upon which so large a 
part of their supplies depended, the children and 
Dennis Hanks were left to take care of themselves. 
Perhaps the sad look in the boy’s face deepened 
somewhat through those chilling, gloomy, uncared- 
for days and months. It was not quite so bad after 
warm weather came again, so that shoeless children 
could ramble through the woods without getting 
frostbitten. Spring and Summer passed, and Thomas 
Lincoln himself began to dread more and more an- 
other Winter in a wifeless home. Years and years 
ago, before his courtship of Nancy Hanks, he had 
proposed matrimony to Sally Bush, of Elizabeth- 
town, Ky., and had been rejected. She was a 
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young woman of much respectability, and had shortly 
afterward made a better match with a man named 
Johnston. She had now for some time been a widow 
with three children, a boy and two girls; she was 
poor, but she had continued to maintain an excep-. 
tionally high character. Late in the Autumn of the 
year 1819 Thomas Lincoln came to Elizabethtown 
and to the home of Mrs. Sally Bush Johnston. He 
asked her to marry him and to come and take charge 
of his new house and farm in Indiana. He seems 
to have described his improved condition flattering- 
ly, and it is said that his family connections added 
their influence to his entreaties. At all events, she 
consented and prepared for the wedding and the 
journey. A wagon drawn by four horses, all bor- 
rowed of Ralph Krume, Thomas Lincoln’s brother- 
in-law, was required to convey the extraordinary 
wealth of household goods belonging to the new 
Mrs. Lincoln. She even possessed one extravagant 
bureau, the original cost of which had been forty 
dollars, and it was likely to cut a remarkable figure 
in the kind of palace it was now going to. A large 
chest of clothing, cooking utensils, table furniture, 
and other goods to that time unknown to the Lin- 
coln family housekeeping made up the inventory. 
Mr. Krume himself acted as coachman of the bridal 
party, and it safely reached its destination in De- 
cember. 

It was very much as if an unimagined Christmas 
present had been brought to little Abe Lincoln, to 
his sister, and to Dennis Hanks. They were shoe- 
less and stockingless in the Winter weather, and 
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such clothing as they had was a reminder that they 
had been more than a year without a mother. 

Their condition was a strong appeal to the kind 
heart of Mrs. Lincoln upon her arrival. It helped 
her in the effort she was compelled to make to sub- 
due the just indignation which stirred her when 
what she found was compared with what she had 
been led to expect. She was a Christian woman, 
actuated by a high sense of duty, and she at once 
adopted the forlorn little pioneers as herown. They 
were washed, combed, clad warmly, fed well, and 
provided with comfortable beds. The log cabin it- 
self underwent a transformation, for Thomas Lincoln 
was no longer permitted to have his own indolent 
way. He was compelled to put down a solid 
wooden floor, to put glazed sashes in the windows, 
and a door in the place for it. The new furniture 
itself changed the entire appearance of things. The 
house was somewhat crowded with so many chil- 
dren, but it was neither cold nor lonely during the 
remainder of that Winter. 

Not even such a wife could make a prosperous 
man out of Thomas Lincoln, but he was forced to 
do better than ever he had before. He was even 
led, in 1823, to join the Baptist Church, to which 
his wife belonged, and he was a more respectable 
man to the day of his death. 

Mrs. Lincoln’s best work was with and for her 
children. She at once began to inquire how much 
or how little they already knew, and she was sur- 
prised with the uncommon tokens of brightness ex- 
hibited by her stepson. Abe responded to her with 
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a boyish affection as strong as any he could ever 
have had for his own mother. She had brought a 
new life to him, as if she had opened a sort of new 
world, the kind of world best known as ‘‘ home.”’ 
In her old age, after he had grown to manhood, had 
risen to greatness, and had passed away, she said of 
him: “I can say what scarcely one woman, a mother, 
can say ina thousand. Abe never gave me a cross 
word or look and never refused, in fact or appear- 
ance, to do anything I requested of him. I never 
gave him across word in all my life. . . . His mind 
and mine, what little I had, seemed to run together. 
He was here after he was elected President’’—tears 
interrupted her there, but she soon added : ‘* He was 
dutiful to me always. I think he loved me truly. 
I had ason John who was raised with Abe. Both 
were good boys; but I must say, both now being 
dead, that Abe was the best boy I ever saw or ex- 
pect to see.” 

He might well be warmly grateful to such a 
woman. 

Many settlers had found their way into the Pigeon , 
Creek woods since Thomas Lincoln cut down his first 
trees. A beginning of a village was made about 
this time at what became Gentryville. There were 
other families with growing children, and, as a mat- 
ter of course, the schoolmaster discovered the new 
field which had thus been opened. A meeting-house 
had been erected upon the bank of Little Pigeon 
Creek, a mile and ahalf from the Lincoln cabin. 
Near this was put up what might have been called 
a pen for learners. It was built of unhewn logs and 
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had holes cut through these for windows. No glass 
ever went into the holes, but sometimes the wind 
and most of the light were kept out by sheets of 
greased paper. It was a pen made for children, but 
aman of ordinary size could stand erect and his 
head would hardly touch the ceiling. : 

The first teacher to come after Mrs. Lincoln de- 
cided that something must be done for Abe’s edu- 
cation was a man named Hazel Dorsey, who was 
able to give instruction in reading and writing and 
in arithmetic as far upward as “‘ the rule of three.”’ 
Beyond that neither he nor his pupils had any im- 
mediate need for going. One of the strong points 
of the school while in his hands was the spelling 
class, and in this Abe at once began to distinguish 
himself. 

Winter was schooltime in the backwoods, for any 
schoolmaster could find more profitable employment 
at other seasons, and so could many of his possible 
pupils. There were Winters, however, when no 
teacher came. Hazel Dorsey is supposed to have 
taught in the Winter of 1818-19, and his successor, 
Andrew Crawford, did not take charge of the Little 
Pigeon Creek schoolhouse until the Winter of 
1822-23. His instructions were about the same as 
those of Dorsey, with one peculiar and important 
addition. The young settlers were greatly in need 
of ‘‘ manners,’’ and Mr. Crawford proposed a refor- 
mation. He taught them the arts of bowing grace- 
fully, of getting up and sitting down well, of enter- 
ing and leaving rooms with propriety, and many 
other kindred accomplishments. Under him also 
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Abraham Lincoln made his mark as the best speller 
in all the Little Pigeon Creek neighborhood. After 
Mr. Crawford had finished his brief term and had 
departed, there was another long interval before 
further teaching could be obtained. Even then, in 
the Winter of 1826, the school opened by a Mr. - 
Swaney was four and a half miles distant, and mere 
going and coming was a serious undertaking in any- 
thing but favorable weather. The branches taught 
were no higher, and young Lincoln’s attendance 
was intermittent and was soon ended altogether. 
Counting up his actual school daysin after years, he 
computed them all, in Kentucky and Indiana, at 
about one year’s time, but then neither Riney, 
Hazel Dorsey, Crawford, nor Swaney had been the 
teacher of the school at which he had actually been 
toilsomely attending during all those years. He 
had learned from them many things—no doubt, all 
they were capable of teaching him ; but without their 
help or that of any other human being, save his in- 
telligent and helpful stepmother, he had acquired 
incomparably more, 


CHAPTER 


Backwoodsmen and their Ways—Abraham Lincoln's 
Boyhood—Fireside Studies—Work and Fun—Books 
—Early Essays—Hiring Out—Beginning the Study 
of Law—A Very Tall Boy. 


THE childhood of Abraham Lincoln was cramped, 
narrow, and dark, but his boy days began with 
something better. When his stepmother arrived 
he was in his eleventh year, and was already tall for 
his age. He grew rapidly after that, and was more 
than six feet in height before he reached his eigh- 
teenth birthday. He was slender and was anything 
but good-looking, but his strength was more than in 
proportion to his size, and was enough of itself to 
make him a marked boy in such a community. 
The Lincoln family was apparently as well off as 
were others around them, and it was not yet time 
for social distinctions to make their appearance in 
the backwoods. There was no wealth to speak of, 
and personal character was everything. Thomas 
Lincoln himself was a man of more than ordinary 
muscle, and this, with the fact that he was the only 
man in the settlement who owned a kit of tools and 
knew how to use them, made him of some impor- 
tance. As for the extreme simplicity of log-cabin 
life, what might seem its privations were hardly felt 
at all by people who had been born and brought up 
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to it. As for the children, younger and older, they 
were dimly aware that there were elsewhere larger 
settlements, where the people lived in houses made 
of boards and even of brick or stone. Envy and 
covetousness were not prevalent vices, however, and 
it was a severe reproach to be called proud or ex- 
travagant. Cloth was so scarce that it was by no 
means easy to be particular in matters of dress. A 
boy like Abe Lincoln, for instance, could not ex- 
pect enough of even homespun for a full suit of 
clothing. There was no need of a coat or vest over 
his jean shirt, except in pretty cold weather. Deer- 
_skin was the regulation material for trousers, not 
only because the deer could be had for the killing 
and the leather dressed at home, but because such 
garments were extremely durable. They were al- 
together too much so, since the most careful tanning 
could not prevent them from shrinking, while Abra- 
ham Lincoln was all the while expanding. Buck- 
skins which hung loosely at his instep when first 
put on clung tightly half way to his knees long be- 
fore he had a right to expect another pair. 

Each family manufactured its own shoes or traded 
for them with some more skilful neighbor. They 
were strictly a Winter luxury, except on special oc- 
casions. When worn at other seasons, to meeting 
or to a merry making, they could be carried by hand 
through the woodland paths and put on, with or 
without stockings, on getting near to the destina- 
tion. They were often accounted too costly, if not 
too trying to unaccustomed feet, for young pioneers 
to dance in them. Everybody was supposed to be 
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honest, and no door required a lock. There were no 
taverns, but hospitality was universal, and the hum- 
blest wayfarer was sure of a welcome under any roof 
near which mealtime or night might find him. Pay- 
ment was not often expected, except in the form of 
every item of news and information concerning him- 
self, or anything else in creation, which the random 
guest might be able to supply. Now and then a 
newspaper found its way in among the trees, and 
passed from hand to hand until worn out, the older 
people who could not read calling to their aid some 
more learned neighbor or some youngster like Abe 
Lincoln, who was receiving the educational advan- 
tages which had not been so liberally provided for 
the previous generation. There was much respect 
for religion in its ruder forms, and the children of 
Mrs. Lincoln at least were brought up to read the 
Bible. The whole community teemed with queer, 
old-fashioned superstitions, as well as with endless 
tales of the doings of frontier heroes, red and white. 
A really good yarn spinner was sure of popularity 
around the blazing fireplaces of homes which knew 
little about candlelight or of evening reading. 

As Abraham Lincoln went on into his teens, he 
became more and more a welcome guest in every 
cabin and at all gatherings of the young people. 
He was full of rude, mischievous fun, and there was 
no end to the stories he could tell. In one point 
his mischief differed from that of many other of the 
young semi-barbarians around him, for he could not 
be cruel and call it fun. He came out strongly, for 
instance, against the stupid experiment of putting 
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hot coals upon the backs of terrapins to make them 
put out their heads and walk. 

There was a family Bible in the Lincoln cabin 
now, but there were other books scattered up and 
down the Big and Little Pigeon. Some families 
had as many as two, or even three, and wherever he 
heard of any such thing Abe was sure to be a visitor 
at an early day. He read everything that he could 
lay his hands upon, but there were some wonderful 
volumes which he read and read again until they 
gave up to him all the mental training they had in 
them. His favorites included a “‘ History of the 
. United States,’’ Weems’s “‘ Life of Washington,” 
*“Robinson Crusoe,’’ Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,’ and Aésop’s “‘ Fables.”’ 

Love of literature sometimes interfered with work, 
and oftener still it took him away from the boy-and- 
girl society of his own and other homes. He was 
fond of lying under a tree with his book in pleasant 
weather, or by the fireside at other times. As the 
successive volumes were nearly all borrowed, he 
formed a habit of copying into a scrap-book the 
passages which struck his fancy. The first copy was 
often made upon a board or shingle, and afterward 
transferred more carefully with pen and paper. 
Arithmetic received a due share of his attention, 
and so more and more as time went on did original 
composition. The extreme scarcity of stationery 
compelled close economy in its use, but a bit of 
charcoal and a board, smoothly shaven with his 
father’s drawing-knife, served excellently well. The 
great wooden fire-shovel was filled up and shaven 
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clean many atime. There was one important work 
which it was impossible for him to borrow, and he 
was obliged to make frequent visits to the house of 
David Turnham, acting town constable, in order to 
devour the Revised Statutes of Indiana. The fact 
that he could and did take a deep interest in such a 
book, reading it through and through, was a remark- 
able indication of the kind and quality of mind which 
was waiting within him for further development. 
Increasing bodily size and strength brought with 
them early demands for their employment. The 
boy who could chop more wood and pitch more 
hay and do more of any heavy work than could any 
other boy in the neighborhood was hired out by his 
father asa matter of course. He worked from house 
to house, remaining through days or weeks or even 
months, as need might be, everywhere liked and 
trusted and treated as altogether the equal of his 
employers. The work was often hard, but there 
was no loss of social position in doing it. The set- 
tlers were of many kinds, from several of 'the older 
States, and there were a few from foreign lands. A 
young fellow who had an almost intuitive capacity 
for reading human character was sure to learn much 
in living around among them. Such printed books 
as they might possess were also sure of a careful 
perusal. He had a peculiarly retentive memory, 
and was able to recall with rare exactness whatever 
he had read or heard. He was fond of repeating 
favorite passages of prose or verse, in his own or 
any other home circle, and his reproductions now 
and then, on Mondays, included the sermon of Sun- 
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day, with a grotesque imitation of the preacher’s 
voice and manner. He had but little reverence, and 
_ there are stories of home sermons preached by him 

when a boy to the other children, from behind a 
table in the corner of the cabin, while the older peo- 
ple were attending services at the meeting-house. 
These first efforts in oratory were after a while fol- 
lowed by others of a different sort, and he was apt 
to make an audience of the hands in any harvest 
field. There was sure to be fun in whatever he un- 
dertook to say, and boys and men were only too 
willing to drop hard work and listen. 

Efforts at original composition took many forms 
in the hands of the only Pigeon Creek boy who 
was really obtaining an education. Neighborhood 
chronicles, traditions, and anecdotes were reduced 
to written form. Then came rude jingles of dog- 
gerel verses, and there were sometimes coarse satires 
of acquaintances, old as well as young. So keen 
and unsparing were some of these, that their boy 
author would have suffered severely at the hands of 
his victims but for his very good muscular capacity 
for self-defence. He was by no means quarrelsome 
and was something of a peacemaker, but he was not 
at all anon-resistant. Rough-and-tumble fist fights 
were hardly considered beneath any man’s dignity, 
although weapons were rarely used. From one per- 
nicious agent of disorder young Lincoln kept him- 
self thoughtfully free. In a community where 
whiskey-drinking was the rule and occasional intox- 
ication but mildly condemned by public opinion, he 
resolutely refused to touch ardent spirits. The 
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object lessons of wreck and ruin around him were 
ample teachers. Among them was one helpless 
drunkard whom he found in the road on a bitter 
night, picked up in his strong arms, saved from 
freezing to death, and carried home. Novice of any 
sort was permitted to sap the increasing strength of 
his mind and body, and he became the acknowledged 
best man’ of the settlement in all manly exercises, 
such as running, wrestling, jumping, lifting, throw- 
ing the heavy hammer, as well as in the more prac- 
tical uses of the woodman’s axe. The one frontier 
accomplishment in which he never excelled was that 
of hunting. He was not fond of it as sport, and he 
could shoot only fairly well with a rifle. 

Abe was at home now only when out of work, and 
it was just as well, for the Lincoln cabin was over 
full, loft and all. Besides, Thomas Lincoln was all 
the while willing that his tall son, who had refused 
all urging to learn the carpenter’s trade, should earn 
something toward providing the increasing needs of 
the rest of the family. For the sake of his beloved 
stepmother Abe was willing to do almost anything, 
but as time went on he found the business of toiling 
for everybody’s benefit but his own becoming more 
and more irksome. He was not exactly fettered, 
for he had a great deal of time to himself, owing 
even to the scarcity of cash-paying employers, but 
his first idea of launching out into the world and go- 
ing upon the river as a boatman was nipped in the 
bud by the reminder that his father was still entitled 
legally to his labor and his wages. He was not fond 
of bodily toil for its own sake, and was disposed to 
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undertake no more than was needful until an oppor- 
tunity should come for the different work for which 
he was steadily preparing himself. How well he 
had advanced in one direction was proved by the 
fact that an essay of his upon temperance and an- 
other upon popular education, sent by friends to the 
editors of newspapers at a distance, were promptly 
printed and received strong commendation. 

The village of Gentryville, named from its founder, 
had now attained a fair degree of prosperity and was 
the centre of trade for a pretty large district. It 
was the place for unemployed men and boys to stroll 

-in and spend their idle time, and for farmers and 
their families to lingerin and gossip after trading at 
Mr. Gentry’s store. It was but a moderate walk 
from the Lincoln farm, and became a favorite resort 
for young Lincoln. Books could be borrowed there, 
news could be heard, and now and then there were 
** debating matches,’’ in which the budding orator is 
said to have distinguished himself. Fifteen miles 
away was Booneville, the county seat of Warrick 
County, and whenever court was in session Abe was 
sure to steal enough of time from any other occu- 
pation and go over to attend the trials of civil and 
criminal cases. He was by no means singular in 
that, since any important criminal or any really great 
property dispute, such, for instance, as the owner- 
ship of a horse, was sure to summon an audience 
from far and near. There were differences among 
the listeners, however, and while others laid in 
stores of materials for home and neighborhood gos- 
sip, the youth from Pigeon Creek heard the state- 
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ments of witnesses, the arguments of lawyers, the 
charges of judges, and the verdicts of juries, as a 
profoundly interested law student, adding more than 
he was yet aware of to the curious learning he had 
already acquired from the Revised Statutes of In- 
diana. 


GHAPTE NR I\. 


A Young Flatboatman—A Night Fight—Family 
Changes—Migrating to Illinois—Historic Rails— 
Of Age and Free—A Day Laborer—-Boat Building 
—Rutledge’s Dam—Down the Mississippi—Object 
Lessons on Slavery. 


THE time for seeing something more of the coun- 
try he lived in came to Abraham Lincoln at last. 
Early in March, 1828, he went to work for Mr. Gen- 
try, of Gentryville. Trade had prospered, and a 
flatboat cargo of Indiana produce was getting ready 
for a trip down the river to a market, under the 
direction of Mr. Gentry’s son, Allen. Abe had won 
a reputation for sobriety and trustworthiness as well 
as for industry and strength, and he was chosen as 
crew of the craft which his friend Allen was to com- 
mand. Thevoyage was acomplete success. Some 
sales were made at river landings by the way, and 
what remained, the boat included, found purchasers 
at New Orleans. The steering a flatboat down the 
swift currents of the Ohio and Mississippi is watch- 
ful but not difficult work. The low banks upon 
either hand offer little that is worth studying, and 
there are few excitements attending such a trip. 
Only one is recorded as occurring to the Gentryville 
captain and his crew. It came by night, while the 
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boat was tied up at the Duchesne plantation, below 
Baton Rouge. A gang of negro thieves came on 
board for plunder, and a severe fight followed, but 
the two young boatmen won the victory and chased 
their badly clubbed assailants quite a distance from 
the boat. Gentry received no special damage in 
the affray, but Lincoln was bleeding from more than 
one severe hurt, and his conduct and prowess added 
greatly to his reputation when the story was told at 
home. The return passage was made by steamer, 
after Lincoln had taken his first look atacity. Un- 
til then he had seen nothing larger than Gentryville, 
and there were many things in New Orleans pecul- 
iarly well worth studying. The entire experience, 
lasting about three months, was a sort of separation 
from pioneer boy life and a beginning of young 
manhood. : 
Several important changes had already occurred 
in the Lincoln family circle, and more were speedily 
tocome. John Hanks, a cousin, had come from 
Kentucky to live with them, and proved himself a 
steady, hard-working sort of man. Levi Hall and 
his wife Nancy, aunt of the first Mrs. Lincoln and 
mother of Dennis Hanks, also came, with their chil- 
dren, about eight years after the Lincoln family set- 
tled in Indiana. Levi and his wife died of the 
““milk sick,’’ but their son Levi married one of the 
Johnston girls, daughters of Mrs. Sally Lincoln, and 
Dennis Hanks married the other. Abraham Lin- 
coln’s own sister Nancy dropped that name after her 
stepmother’s arrival, and was called Sally. She 
married in her eighteenth year a neighbor named 
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Aaron Grigsby, but before the anniversary of her 
wedding day came she had passed away. 

The next important change was mainly due to the 
enterprise of John Hanks. In the Autumn of 1828 
he emigrated to Illinois and settled in Macon 
County. He was a man in whose opinion upon 
farming matters his relatives had considerable con- 
fidence, and he sent back glowing accounts of the 
superior advantages and prospects of settlers in the 
Prairie State. He even made one trip all the way 
back to the bank of Little Pigeon Creek to tell them 
how much better they might do if they would. 
Thomas Lincoln’s affairs were not altogether in bad 
condition. He had at last obtained atitle to eighty 
acres of his original entry, but only a part of it was 
even yet under cultivation. Perhaps the strongest 
argument in favor of the proposed removal to IIli- 
nois was the extreme unhealthiness of that part of 
Indiana at the time. Malarial fevers, especially 
the ‘‘ milk sick,’’ were making ravages which were 
as warnings to get away, and the process of prepara- 
tion began. 

Time was required for the disposal of land and 
stock, and the year 1830 arrived before all was 
ready. A large wagon, drawn by four yoke of 
oxen, was heavily laden with household goods. It 
could carry also the female members of the family 
when occasion required. The journey was made in 
February, over muddy roads and across sloughs and 
streams swollen by thaws and rain. Two weeks 
were consumed in weary fights with the difficulties 
encountered by the way, but on March Ist, 1830, 
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the ox-team halted at the house of John Hanks, 
near Decatur. With it were Thomas Lincoln and 
his wife Sally, her son, John Johnston, her daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Levi Hall and Mrs. Dennis Hanks, their 
husbands and children, and Abraham Lincoln. A 
warm welcome awaited them, with the information 
that a good spot for their new home had already 
been picked out for them on the bank of the north 
fork of the Sangamon River, and that logs enough 
for a house were there in readiness by the liberal 
forethought of John Hanks. 

On February 12th, 1830, just before setting out 
for Illinois, Abraham Lincoln became of age. From 
that day forward his work and his wages were his 
own, and he entered the new State afreeman. His 
first use of his freedom was in helping the family 
migration. His next was in the construction of the 
log-house home on the Sangamon. After that was 
done, he and Dennis Hanks ploughed about fifteen 
acres of land and split, in the adjacent timber, a 
sufficient number of walnut rails to fence it in. Two 
of those rails became suddenly famous, about thirty 
years later, for from them was derived the political 
campaign title of the great Illinois Rail Splitter. 

With the completion of that rail fence, the rela- 
tions of Abraham Lincoln and his father’s family, 
other than those of affection, wereended. Hewent 
out to fight the battle of life for himself unencum- 
bered, but at the same time unaided. He had 
neither money, nor trade, nor tools, nor friends, and 
he was without, for a season, any fixed or definite 
aim and hope. The population of which he had 
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become a member was more varied in its elements 
than that of Southern Indiana, but much of it came 
from the same sources, and wasas illiterate, as coarse, 
andasrude. The entire State contained one hundred 
and fifty-seven thousand four hundred and forty- 
seven inhabitants, scattered along the water-courses, 
and for the greater part making as yet but few settle- 
ments upon the exhaustless prairie soil which was 
one day to attract sucha tide of immigration. The 
currents then beginning to slowly increase moved 
almost clannishly. People from the free States set- 
tled in the northern counties, while those from slave- 
holding communities sought the southern part of 
the vast, unoccupied area. The fact that the latter 
were debarred from bringing slaves with them was 
rendered of less importance by the other fact that 
those who came were largely of the Hanks and Lin- 
coln class, and had none tobring. There was among 
them, however, an immense amount of undeveloped 
mental capacity, and their children accomplished 
enough to show what the parents might have been 
if opportunity had offered. During one whole gen- 
eration, for some families, and two or even three 
generations for others, some of the best elements of 
the English-speaking races had been hidden among 
the glooms and poverties of the Western woods. 
Except upon the extreme northwestern border of 
Illinois, all peril of further trouble with Indian tribes 
had passed away, and all the remaining foes of so- 
cial order and rapid improvement were to be found 
among the very heterogeneous palefaces. Many 
of these were disposed to be anything but orderly, 
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and had small thought of any improvement which 
could not be measured by larger crops of corn, 
somewhat more easily raised, or of pork sold at bet- 
ter prices. There was greater wealth, better farm- 
ing, and there were better roads, schools, churches, 
‘newspapers, and generally a higher state of civiliza- 
tion in the northern counties, whose people were ac- 
customed to describe the southern third of the com- 
monwealth as Egypt and to draw exaggerated 
pictures of its intellectual darkness. 

The remainder of the year 1830 and most of the 
following Winter, called “‘ the Winter of the deep 
snow,’’ for its rare severity, was spent by Abraham 
Lincoln as an itinerant farm hand, working for 
whoever would give him temporary employment. 
John Hanks relates that during this period a man 
named Posey came into their neighborhood and 
made a political speech, the subject being the im- 
provement of the Sangamon River for purposes of 
navigation. Hanks declared that Lincoln could 
beat the orator, and turned down an empty box as 
aplatform. From this stand the response was given, 
and, says Hanks, ‘‘ Abe beat him to death.’’ After 
all was over, Mr. Posey proved his magnanimity by 
having a friendly talk with his young opponent, in- 
quiring as to his education, and so forth, and en- . 
couraging him to further efforts toward self-improve- 
ment. No other encouragement came, but during 
the Winter Lincoln made the acquaintance and se- 
cured the entire confidence of a speculative trader 
named Denton Offutt, who had upon his hands at 
the time several business enterprises more or less 
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promising. One of these included a voyage down 
the river to New Orleans with a flatboat cargo of 
Illinois produce. He proposed to John Hanks that 
he and Lincoln should be the crew of that boat, 
both having some river experience, and they, after 
some demur on the part of Hanks, induced John 
Johnston to join them. The pay offered was high 
for those times, being fifty cents a day while at work 
and a bonus of twenty dollars each in case of a suc- 
cessful trip. 

The bargain was made in February, 1831, and in 
March, when the hard Winter at last broke up, the 
three young men went down the Sangamon ina 
canoe to Judy’s Ferry, five miles east of Springfield. 
They walked over to this place, where Offutt had 
appointed to meet them, and found him ata tavern, 
ready to tell them that he had failed to procure a 
flatboat and that they must build one. Ship build- 
ers now as well as sailors, they went about five miles 
northward to the mouth of Spring Creek, where the 
timber stood on ‘‘ Congress land,’’ never yet owned 
by any individual. Ina fortnight they had enough 
trees cut for the proposed boat, in shape to raft 
down to Sangamontown, where there was a saw- 
mill. While chopping they had found a boarding 
place, a mile away from their work, but now they 
built a shanty and boarded themselves. The boat 
was well and strongly made, or it would not have 
survived its next, or rather its very first rough ex- 
perience. Two full weeks were required to put it 
together, and when it was launched it was speedily 
freighted with salt pork, hogs, and corn, It floated 
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well with the current until it was helplessly swept 
upon Rutledge’s milldam at New Salem. The bow 
went up and the stern went down, water began to 
pour in, and it looked as if the voyage of Mr. Offutt’s 
new craft had suddenly ended. The entire popula- 
tion of New Salem came out to see the shipwreck, 
while Abe Lincoln, the bow hand of the stranded 
boat, studied the unlooked-for problem in river navi- 
gation. He solved it by getting the cargo out of 
the stern to lighten that end, and by boring holes 
forward to let the water out as the stern arose and 
the bow went down. It was a feat which gained 
him more than a little applause, and made a fine 
beginning for the strong hold he was soon to win 
upon the good opinion of the people of New Salem 
and vicinity. All their admiration must have been 
bestowed upon the performance itself, for those 
who afterward described the appearance of the man 
who saved the boat declared that his outer man was 
uncommonly rough even fora Sangamon River bow 
hand. His shrunken trousers reached but a few 
inches below his knees, they were short at the waist 
also, and there were defects in his other garments. 
Decidedly the most enthusiastic observer was Mr. 
Offutt himself, as he was afterward ready to 
show. Perhaps it was this first, offhand invention 
which led, many years afterward, to another, 
more deliberately made but practically less profit- 
able. This was ‘‘ A. Lincoln’s improved manner 
of buoying vessels’’ to lift them over river shoals, 
for which a patent was awarded him in 1849, and 
of which the model, whittled out by himself, 
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may still be seen in the Patent Office at Washing- 
ton. 

Below Rutledge’s dam there were only the ordi- 
nary difficulties of river navigation to be encountered, 
and the trip to New Orleans was made quickly and 
safely. The bow hand of the flatboat had earned 
his wages and his bonus, and had accomplished 
more than he yet knew for his own immediate pros- 
pects. While in New Orleans he also accomplished 
something of vast importance for the future of his 
country, for he obtained vivid and indelible impres- 
sions concerning the nature of slavery and of the 
buying and selling of human beings. If he learned 
anything, or saw or felt anything with reference to 
the subject during his first trip with Allen Gentry, 
there is no record of it, but John Hanks is a trust- 
worthy witness in this instance, and he says: ‘‘ There 
it was we saw negroes chained, maltreated, whipped, 
and scourged. Lincoln saw it ; his heart bled ; said 
nothing much; was silent from feeling, was sad, 
looked bad, felt bad, was thoughtful and abstracted. 
I can say, knowing it, that it was on this trip that 
he formed his opinions of slavery. It run its iron 
into him then and there, May, 1831. I have heard 
him say so, often and often.”’ 

Into these words of John Hanks may be con- 
densed, in a manner, the substance of letters and 
utterances of Mr. Lincoln himself in after years, de- 
claring that his convictions upon the subject of slav- 
ery came to him as the fruit of personal observation. 
Then and afterward he saw for himself, heard for 
himself, and was ready at any time for whatever act 
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or effort in behalf of freedom his sober reason might 
approve. 

The trip having proved a success, the entire party 
took passage for the Northin June. At St. Louis 
Mr. Offutt left his crew, and the three friends walked 
twenty-five miles across the country to Edwards- 
ville, Ill. At this place they separated, Hanks tak- 
ing the Springfield road, while Lincoln and John- 
ston trudged on together for a visit to the new home 
which Thomas Lincoln had recently found for him- 
self in Coles County, 


CHAPTER V. 


A Wrestling Match—Piloting on the Sangamon— 
Clerkin a Country Store—Foreman of a Mill—The 
Clary’s Grove Boys—English Grammar—Cooper- 
shop Studies—Out of Work—The Black Hawk 
War—Captain Lincoln. 


LINCOLN’S visit in Coles County continued until 
August, and the only incident of it on record isa 
wrestling match with one Daniel Needham, up to 
that hour an acknowledged champion, who believed 
that no other man could throw him. Needham was 
now defeated with such apparent ease that he lost 
his temper, and the match would have ended ina 
fight but for the good-humored bantering of the 
victor. 

One of Mr. Offutt’s business plans, already dis- 
cussed with his bow hand, was the opening of a 
country store in New Salem. It was a business 
point rather than a village, for it did not contain 
more than a score of houses, all small, and its popu- 
lation was too drifting and uncertain for any trust- 
worthy census. Rutledge’s and Cameron’s mill, at 
the dam upon which Lincoln had rescued Mr. 
Offutt’s flatboat, had been built in 1829, when the 
bluff was bare prairie. The bluff, about a hundred 
feet in height, is there now, but the town has dis- 
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When Lincoln reached New Salem, in August, 
1831, Mr. Offutt had not arrived. The required 
merchandise had been collected at Beardstown, and 
there were delays in its transportation. While Lin- 
coln was waiting, idling around the very unattractive 
hamlet, a local election day arrived. Two clerks of 
election, both able to write, were required by law. 
One of the men who were to serve was sick when 
the day came, and his place was not easy to fill, for 
New Salem loafers were not generally educated 
men. Lincoln did not look like a man who could 
use a pen, but he was asked, in the hasty search for 
ascribe, and his answer obtained for him his first 
public employment, that of clerk of election during 
one entire day. 

Still Mr. Offutt did not come, but other employ- 
ment did. One Dr. Nelson, of New Salem, had de- 
termined to go to Texas, had prepared a flatboat, 
loaded it with his household goods and other effects, 
and was ready for his voyage. The Sangamon was 
swollen high with rain, and had spread widely be- 
yond its accustomed Summer channel in all the low 
lands. A pilot of skill was needed, and Lincoln’s 
reputation stood high. He was employed to take 
the boat down as far as Beardstown, and succeeded 
all the better because no channel existed and no 
piloting was needed. He floated across prairie, and 
was at times three miles from what would have been 
the Sangamon at low water. He gained both fame 
and wages, however, and shortly after his return to 
New Salem, Mr. Offutt and the stock of goods ar- 
rived. The storeroom and a remnant of a stock 
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belonging to an unsuccessful trader named Warbur- 
ton had been transferred to Mr. Offutt, and Lin- 
coln’s first duty was to set things in order. He 
knew what to do, for he had acted asclerkand sales- 
man for a season for Mr. Gentry, at Gentryville, 
Ind., and this was just such another establishment. 

Business began, and Mr. Offutt was determined to 
drive it. He bought the mill, and proposed to run 
that in connection with the store. He was a man 
whose ideas were too much for him in many ways. 
He undertook too much and he talked too much. 
He had acquired unbounded confidence in his tall 
clerk, believing and loudly declaring that he could 
do anything he put his handto. He put the mill 
also under Lincoln’s care, so that he was afterward 
able to say that he had once been a miller. 

Offutt’s admiration of his clerk was not likely to 
do any harm so long as he should praise only his 
learning and mental capacity, but when he came to 
matters of bodily strength and skill he entered 
dangerous ground. Hisassertion that Lincoln could 
out-jump, out-run, and out-wrestle any other man 
on that prairie was calculated to stir up jealousies 
and heartburnings. 

- Bill Clary was the leader of the ‘‘ Clary’s Grove 
boys,’’ but Jack Armstrong was their champion 
wrestler. They were a set of unmitigated roughs, 
whose excesses made them a terror of all peaceably 
disposed people. What they called fun and reckless- 
ly indulged in was often of a sort which, in a prop- 
erly policed town, would have sent them to the lock- 
up, if not to the penitentiary. They made it a rule 
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of the gang to test the mettle of all newcomers, and 
they had not yet reached Abraham Lincoln’s case 
when they were told what had been claimed for him 
by Mr. Offutt. Up to that hour he had even had 
some prospect of escaping their boisterous “* initia- 
tion,’’ as they called it, by reason of his previous 
feats on the river. They were willing to take a 
great deal for granted, but they did not believe that 
he could throw Jack Armstrong, and a formal chal- 
lenge for a public wrestling match was duly made. 
There were good reasons why Lincoln disliked it 
and tried to avoid the match. He was personally 
averse to winning the sort of reputation Jack Arm- 
strong gloried in. He was quite willing to admit 
that Jack was the stronger and better wrestler. He 
might indeed be so. Moreover, the crowd sure to 
gather would be ‘‘ Clary’s Grove boys’’ and their 
friends, Lincoln to be supported only by windy Mr. 
Offutt and his other clerk, Mr. W. G. Green. In 
case of trouble, Lincoln would be practically alone. 
The match was made, nevertheless, in obedience to 
a sort of public opinion which Mr. Offutt had chal- 
lenged by his boasting. Cowardice would have been 
charged and coarse indignities would have followed 
if Lincoln had backed out. 

Great interest was taken in that affair by the peo- 
ple of New Salem and its neighborhood, but all the 
odds offered were in favor of Armstrong. He him- 
self expected an easy victory until the first grip was 
actually taken. He was surprised, then, for all his 
own vast strength and skill were required to keep 
him upon his feet. He was not thrown, Tug and 
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strain as they would, neither of the two athletes for 
a time seemed to gain any special advantage, but the 
Clary’s Grove boys were stung by even a prospect 
of a drawn battle. Lincoln proposed to call it one, 
but Armstrong refused, and it seemed as a sort of 
signal for his friends and himself to resort to un- 
sportsmanlike measures. They tried hustling and 
tripping, and he attempted to get a foul hold. Be- 
tween them they aroused the righteous wrath which 
always waited just behind Abraham Lincoln’s steady 
good temper. His strength tripled with the rising 
fire, and Jack Armstrong found himself suddenly 
throttled, held at arm’s length, and shaken like a 
puppy. There was a general uproar, anda fight was 
imminent. Lincoln cast off his antagonist and stood 
with his back against Offutt’s store, ready for what- 
ever might come, while Mr. Rutledge, the miller, a 
man of property and influence, rushed in to keep 
the peace. He succeeded all the more rapidly in 
calming the tumult because of the admiration of 
the roughs fora man who could shake Jack Arm- 
strong, and because of Jack’s own conversion from 
enmity to friendship for the man who had shaken 
him. He was ready to back Abe Lincoln for any- 
thing, at any time and place, thenceforward, as en- 
thusiastically if not so noisily as Mr. Offutt himself. 

There was little need for Lincoln to make any 
further exhibition of his physical strength, except in 
keeping the peace among his very boisterous new 
friends. In that direction his services were of value 
to all New Salem. So should have been the rare 
example of storekeeping honesty that he set, for he 
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on one occasion walked several miles and back, in 
the evening, to correct an error of a few cents in 
change, and at another time he took similar pains 
concerning a small short weight in tea. 

There were not many books to be had in New 
Salem, but newspapers came with a fair degree of 
regularity. Politics ran high, for it was the year in 
which President Andrew Jackson changed his Cabi- 
net so remarkably, as a sequel to his grotesque cham- 
pionship of Major and Mrs. Eaton. Lincoln was a 
Whig and an admirer of Henry Clay, but he was at 
the same time disposed to admire Old Hickory, and 
was apt to defend rather than assail him when he 
heard him unduly abused. There were abundant 
leisure hours for reading, writing, or ciphering, be- 
tween customers and after all had gone from the 
store, and as diligent a use was made of time as 
in the old days in Indiana. Studies in composition 
brought up knotty points in the proper use of words 
and suggested the idea of systematic grammar. 
There was such a thing, and Lincoln went to Mr. 
Menton Graham, the schoolmaster, to inquire about 
it. He was told that if he expected to rise in life, 
a knowledge of grammar was one of the best things 
he could obtain, and that a copy of Kirkham’s Eng- 
lish Grammar was to be obtained at Vaner’s farm, 
only six miles from New Salem. The book was 
purchased and its contents were mastered, after a 
persistent fashion which permitted no part of them 
to get away. It was a laborious putting into shape 
and order the good results of his undirected fireside 
exercises, 
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There were apt to be loungers as well as busy cus- 
tomers at the store, and when business did not press 
the head clerk was often known to wander away 
from idle gossip, with a book in his hand, to the re- 
tirement and shelter of the neighboring woods. 
Candles were not as scarce as they had been upon 
Little Pigeon Creek, but they were costly, and a fel- 
low who needed his spare cash for books had to be 
economical. Not far from the store was a cooper 
shop, and here of an evening, long after other peo- 
ple were abed and asleep, Abraham Lincoln used to 
lie and read, lighting shavings, one by one, as the 
lamp of his patient search for knowledge. Every 
man of any superior education who visited the vil- 
lage was sought out and questioned as if he had 
been a printed volume. There was no wonder that 
a course so extraordinary attracted general atten- 
tion, and that the people of all that region began to 
wonder and to talk about the literary acquirements 
of the tall young fellow who had shaken the burly 
champion of Clary’s Grove. 

The fame already acquired as a boatman shortly 
received a remarkable addition. The roads of IIli- 
nois were bad, railroads were yet undreamed of, the 
population clung to the borders of the water-courses, 
and these were to the last degree capricious and un- 
reliable for purposes of navigation. Projects for 
their improvement were broached at an early day, 
and gave special zest to the great Jacksonian polit- 
ical controversy, as to whether internal improve- 
ments could constitutionally be undertaken by the 
National Government, or whether each State had 
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sovereign control of them within its own borders. 
Whigs and Democrats alike, however, living along 
the Sangamon cherished a hope that, in some hy- 
draulic miracle, that stream might be made to carry 
a steamboat at all seasons instead of only in a Spring 
thaw or a Summer freshet. 

The hopes of some men took the form of faith 
sufficient to charcer a steamer called the Talis- 
man, early in the Spring of 1832, and test the ca- 
pacity of the Sangamon channel. She was not a 
large boat, and found her way up to Beardstown 
without difficulty so far as water was concerned, the 
impediments to be overcome consisting mainly of 
ice and driftwood. There was great excitement 
throughout the whole region, for there might be a 
new era opening to all freight and passenger traffic, 
and so to all local prosperity. Every man’s lands 
and crops would be worth more if the trial trip 
should lead to regular steamboat navigation of the 
Sangamon. At Beardstown the boat was met by a 
party of axemen from the upper river, ready to clear 
away obstructions, and at their head was Abraham 
Lincoln, chosen as pilot for the hardest part of the 
experiment. The water in the river was pretty high, 
and by tearing away a part of the New Salem dam, 
as well as by much chopping of old driftwood, a pas- 
sage was forced as far as Bogue’s Mill, some distance 
above. Here, however, the Sangamon began to be- 
tray its true character, and went down with such 
rapidity that, in order to prevent the Talisman be- 
ing left aground for the season, her pilot wisely 
turned her head downstrerm again. He was not 
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too prompt in his decision, for the return voyage 
was tediously slow and toilsome. He got the boat 
through at last, and everybody was satisfied that the 
Sangamon would need a great deal of improvement 
to make a good river of it. Lincoln, it is said, re- 
ceived forty dollars for his services, and walked all 
the distance back from Beardstown to New Salem, 
while the Talisman steamed away to St. Louis, to 
be burned there at her wharf, with other boats, a few 
months later. 

Another failure which occurred at about this time 
was that of Mr. Denton Offutt. The mill was re- 
transferred to its former owners, the store was sold 
out, and all of Abraham Lincoln’s time was once 
more upon his hands. He was neither clerk nor 
miller, and there was no more piloting on the San- 
gamon to be done. More stirring employment had 
been provided for him by the determination of the 
great Sac war chief, Black Hawk, to imitate Tecum- 
seh and rally the red tribes to check the destructive 
advances of paleface civilization. He wasan heredi- 
tary chief of his then powerful tribe, and possessed 
much personal influence over other tribes. Much 
of this came from their superstitious veneration for 
the character of prophet and soothsayer which he 
assumed, in a sort of copy of Tecumseh’s brother, 
Olliwachica. While intriguing actively to organize 
an extended Indian league, he was, during several 
successive years, a scourge of the northwestern border 
of Illinois. In the Spring of 1831 he believed him- 
self prepared for war ona larger scale, but his sav- 
age confederacy broke in pieces, and only his own 
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warriors followed him across the boundary line, in a 
visionary attempt to reconquer their ancient hunting- 
grounds, ceded by treaty to the palefaces. He was 
easily driven back, and was compelled to make a 
new treaty, which proved to be as strong as the old 
had been, but no more. In the Spring of 1832 he 
and his braves were once more in Illinois, confi- 
dently expecting to be re-enforced by the Winne- 
bagoes, Pottawatomies, and other Indians. Again 
the prophet-chief was disappointed, but the force 
already with him was strong enough to cause gen- 
eral alarm among the frontier settlers, and Governor 
Reynolds issued a proclamation calling for volun- 
teers. 

The State was well supplied with good raw ma- 
terial foran army, very raw, indeed, and men offered 
with even excessive promptness. A full company 
was formed from among the Sangamon River set- 
tlers, and Abraham Lincoln enlisted, as did the 
others, as a private, for the volunteers had the right 
to elect their own officers. He had said that he 
would have been out the year before but for his 
contracts with Mr. Offutt, and the military spirit he 
had displayed had caused him to be chosen captain 
of alocal militia company. Real service was now 
near, however, and he was as ignorant of tactics as 
were his Clary’s Grove friends who volunteered with 
him. A man of some property and pretensions 
named Kirkpatrick, owner of the sawmill at San- 
gamontown, was a candidate for the captaincy, but 
full three fourths of the company declared their pref- 
erence for Lincoln. They wisely decided to have 
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a captain able to enforce discipline if need should 
be, and named their strongest man, greatly to the 
surprise and pleasure of the suddenly promoted 
private. 


CHAPTER VI. 


How Lincoln Learned all about Volunteers—From 
Captain to Private—Mustered Out—A Long Canoe 
Voyage—Reaching Home on Foot—Running for the 
Legislature—A First and Last Defeat. 


CAPTAIN LINCOLN’S company of volunteers 
marched to the appointed rendezvous at Beards- 
town, and there became part of the Fourth Illinois 
Regiment, commanded by Colonel Samuel Thomp- 
son. The regimental organization was completed 
at Richland, Sangamon County, on April 21st, 1832. 
On the 27th a march began toward the mouth of 
Rock River, the entire force mustered for the cam- 
paign—about two thousand men—being commanded 
by General Whiteside and accompanied by Governor 
Reynolds in person. There were no roads, and the 
improvised army was only one degree better than a 
very brave mob. Of discipline, training, or any 
knowledge of military regulations, not to speak of 
military science, the officers were for the greater 
part as ignorant as the men. All the turbulent, un- 
controllable characters of a frontier population had 
been gathered, without any Jackson or Harrison to 
take them in hand, and it was said that Lincoln’s 
company was exceptionally in need of a captain 
capable of whipping any ruffian it contained. 
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On the third day the troops came to Henderson 
River, only fifty yards wide, but swollen with rain 
and running swiftly between high banks. The back- 
woodsmen were not soldiers, but they knew how to 
handle axes, and before the next morning a bridge 
had been constructed over which the army passed, 
with only the loss of a wagon or two, that slipped 
into the water, horses and all, while going down the 
bluff to reach the causeway. Governor Reynolds 
afterward asserted that his men built that bridge in 
three hours, and other historians have calmly copied 
him. They were probably very long hours. 

There is a story, authentic or not, that while at 
Henderson River Captain Lincoln got himself put 
under arrest for one day by violating the order for- 
bidding the discharge of firearms within ten paces 
of the camp limits. 

The march was resumed, and Yellow Banks, on the 
Mississippi, was reached. Provision boats had been 
expected to meet the army here, but they had not 
arrived, and there were three days of famine, for all 
supplies had been consumed upon the way. The 
blame was laid by the hungry troops upon their pa- 
triotic governor, whose quartermasters had failed to 
obey his orders. They had been sufficiently restless 
and insubordinate before that, and were all the more 
outspoken now. Captain Lincoln is described as 
having fallen into disgrace with his superior officers 
on account of the drunkenness and semi-mutinous 
conduct of his own men, although he had been in 
nowise to blame. 

On May 6tha supply steamer made its appearance, 
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and the hungry troops were fed. The advance was 
continued to the mouth of Rock River, and thence 
by a forced march up that stream about ninety miles 
to Dixon, where the volunteers were to wait fora 
detachment of United States regular troops under 
General Atkinson. 

Two battalions of mounted riflemen, under Majors 
Stillman and Bailey, had reached Dixon before the 
volunteers, and were boiling over with eagerness for 
a brush with Black Hawk and his warriors. Thenew- 
comers had exhausted their own enthusiasm, for they 
had left behind their baggage train and had wasted 
their rations as if more could be had for the asking. 
Weary and hungry, they went into camp at Dixon, 
while Governor Reynolds imprudently granted the 
request of Stillman’s and Bailey’s men, and permit- 
ted them to ride out and see if they could find any 
Indians. 

The self-confident horsemen succeeded only too 
well. They found but a few at first, near a stream 
known as Old Man’s Creek to that time, and after- 
_ward as Stillman’s Run. A disorderly rush was 
; made, and two or three red men were caught and 
“killed, but the noise made aroused Black Hawk in 
his camp, and he came out with a stronger body of 
warriors to see what was the matter. The scattered 
palefaces were almost at his mercy, and the only 
military advantage left them was that of being well 
mounted. Of this they made so good a use, in the 
sudden panic which seized them, that only eleven 
of them were actually killed and scalped, but the 
affair made a very deep impression upon the volun- 
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teers. They called it Stillman’s Defeat, as if there 
had been a battle and a severe disaster, and they 
felt hungrier and more weary of war than ever. 
They were marched out next day all over the land 
around Old Man’s Creek, but Black Hawk and his 
braves were already far away, and the volunteers 
went back to their camp. 

Every effort to turn the campaign into a grand 
military picnic had failed, excepting as to drinking 
and disorder. There had been wrestling matches 
among other rough amusements, and in one of these 
Captain Lincoln was said to have met his match— 
that is, he had found a man who failed to throw 
him, but whom he could not throw. 

There was absolutely no glory to be gained by 
that army, and its term of enlistment came with a 
sort of homesick welcome to the great majority. 
The war was not ended, but the men had ceased to 
take any interest in it, and most of them went home, 
although the governor was again calling for volun- 
teers. Among those who promptly responded, 
however, was Captain Abraham Lincoln. He was 
mustered out on May 27th, 1832, and at once, as 
did many other volunteer officers, including General 
Whiteside, re-enlisted as a private soldier. He was 
now a member of a mounted company called the In- 
dependent Spy Battalion, commanded by Captain 
Elijah Iles. Perhaps it might best be described as 
a company of scouts and despatch carriers. There 
was enough of hard work for them, with some ex- 
posure and much possible peril, but they did no 
actual fighting and their service was remarkably 
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brief. On June 16th, 1832, Captain Iles’s company, 
with others of the Illinois volunteers, were mustered 
out at Whitewater, Wis. The discharge given to 
private Abraham Lincoln was signed by Lieutenant 
Robert Anderson of the regular army. It was a 
very important document at that time, and there 
was no prophet to tell either of them of another, in 
which the position of the names was to be reversed, 
and Robert Anderson would be named a brigadier- 
general by Abraham Lincoln, for good conduct at 
Fort Sumter, S. C., in 1861. 

The discharged volunteers were to find their way 
home as best they might, and the means of trans- 
portation for private Lincoln and his next friend, 
George W. Harrison, had been wickedly diminished 
by some horse thieves. Both lost their horses in the 
same night, and they set out on foot together, in 
high spirits, nevertheless, at their escape from the 
fatigues and discomforts of the Black Hawk War. 
To the end of his life Lincoln knew more about 
volunteers and their management, and more about 
the regular army and its opinions concerning volun- 
teers, than he could have done but for his severe 
- schooling in that memorably mismanaged campaign. 

He and Harrison reached Peoria, IIll., on foot. 
Here they bought a canoe, for which Lincoln whit- 
tled out a paddle, and another long stage of their 
homeward journey was made with less fatigue, if less 
rapidly. The first good cooked dinner which they 
had eaten for several days was obtained on a log 
raft, with which they caught up as they went down 
the winding river. When they reached the village 
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of Havana they sold their canoe and set off across 
country on foot. 

There had been genuine patriotism in Lincoln’s 
second enlistment, for there was a reason why he 
should be in the neighborhood of New Salem rather 
than in campin Wisconsin. Just before setting out 
for the war he had issued a circular, May gth, 1832, 
announcing himself as a candidate for the State Leg- 
islature, at the election which was to take place in 
the following August. There were parties in that 
day with limits less clearly set forth and defined than 
now, but there was as yet, in Illinois, no such party 
machinery of all sorts as has since been invented and 
perfected. Nominating conventions were unknown, 
and any man could propose his own name for any 
office, or he could permit his friends to do it for 
him. The idea of running Lincoln for the Legisla- 
ture is said to have originated with his friend, James 
Rutledge, aftera remarkable argument made by Mr. 
Offutt’s clerk before the New Salem debating soci- 
ety. He urged it upon Lincoln, and others joined 
him, and they succeeded in overcoming every diffi- 
dent objection made to what seemed a piece of un- 
common audacity. Perhaps the fact that Lincoln 
himself felt very little hope of election had some- 
thing to do with his willingness to enter the army. 
At all events, he had not slighted his military duties 
to hasten back, and his canvass was left to take care 
of itself until about ten days before the election. 
The eleven other candidates had been stumping the 
county and were having the field all to themselves. 
It was the year of Andrew Jackson’s second election 
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as President, and the Whig Party was in process of 
organization out of such fragments of the old Re- 
publican Party as had not been absorbed by the 
Jackson Democratic Party. Lincoln had been from 
boyhood an admirer of Old Hickory, and there was 
as yet no reason why any Democrat in Sangamon 
County might not strain a point and vote for so very 
liberal a Whig, if, indeed, he had yet assumed that 
name. 

Lincoln took the stump at once, not to assail 
Jackson, but to declare himself in favor of a national 
bank, of internal improvements, and of a high pro- 
tective tariff. He held a position of peculiar ad- 
vantages. All the voters of a certain class looked 
favorably upon the best wrestler in Sangamon 
County ; only one of the other candidates had, like 
himself, just returned from driving Black Hawk out 
of the State ; no other internal improvement orator 
had actually piloted a steamboat up and down the 
Sangamon ; no other speaker at any political gather- 
ing could illustrate his arguments with so many or 
such keenly-pointed stories. He was just the man 
for that constituency, and there was only one thing 
against him. Hewas beaten by the simple fact that 
only a part of his constituency had an opportunity 
for getting acquainted with him. The vote of the 
New Salem precinct explained the matter. There 
were two hundred and seventy-seven votes cast, and 
all but three of them were for Lincoln. Other pre- 
cincts adjoining did well for him, but as distances 
increased the majorities against him grew. Still, it 
was no disgrace that he was one of eight defeated 
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candidates, of whom five received a smaller number 
of votes. He was only twenty-three years of age, 
but he had stepped out from obscurity already, had 
become a marked man in Sangamon County, had 
established for himself a character, a reputation, and 
had been recognized as a born leader of men. 


CHAPTER. VIL. 


Out of Work—Lincoln a Merchant—The Credit Sys- 
tem— A Financial Crash — Postmaster — Turning 
Surveyor—Small Law Cases—Horse Racing —The 
Village Peacemaker. 


NEW SALEM was altogether an experiment as a 
village, and every business concern in it was experi- 
mental. Very nearly all transactions were upon a 
peculiarly liberal credit system, and any man who 
wearied of a speculation could get rid of it by tak- 
ing some other man’s note for its supposable value. 
Mr. Offutt had simply disappeared when his under- 
takings miscarried, but the riverside hamlet still con- 
tained four other mercantile concerns, each of which 
offered for sale an exceedingly miscellaneous collec- 
tion of such goods as prairie people might be tempt- 
ed into buying. What seems to have been the 
smaller of the four was conducted by Mr. Rutledge, 
the miller; a second by Row and Jim Herndon, 
special friends of Lincoln, and a third bya man 
named Reuben Radford. Lincoln was boarding with 
one of the Herndons shortly after the conclusion of 
his political campaign, and was looking around for 
some means of earning the necessary money to pay 
for food and shelter there or elsewhere. There is a 
tradition that he even spoke of the fact that so 
strong a man as he would perhaps do well as a 
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blacksmith, but there was a very different opening 
in course of preparation for him. 

Jim Herndon grew dissatisfied with the dull busi- 
ness prospects of New Salem, and sold his share in 
the store and stock to a dissipated fellow named 
Berry, with whom Row Herndon shortly quarrelled. 
Lincoln had no money, but he was willing to help 
his friend Row out of an unpleasant situation, and 
readily gave his note for the remainder of that 
establishment. The firm of Lincoln & Berry suc- 
ceeded to the hopes and prospects of Herndon 
Brothers, such as they were, and men who started 
in that way had been known to get along very well. 

The next step was prepared by the riotous fun of 
the Clary’s Grove boys. They had no especial grudge 
against Reuben Berry, but the spirit of mischief by 
which they were at times possessed led them to 
smash his store windows for him one pleasant even- 
ing. He was so disgusted the next morning by the 
appearance of his half-wrecked store, that he sold it 
on the spot for four hundred dollars to an acquaint- 
ance named William Greene. The latter asked 
Lincoln to come over and examine the purchase for 
him, and the result was every way satisfactory. 
Lincoln and Berry bought him out, giving him their 
notes for six hundred and fifty dollars. The stock- 
in-trade of Mr. Rutledge was also secured shortly, 
and the new firm had but one rival remaining. This 
was the store kept by Hill & McNeil, and it was of 
the same general pattern. 

The rail splitter, day laborer, flatboatman, pilot, 
clerk, soldier, miller, politician, had now become a 
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merchant, but he had all the while been a hard stu- 
dent, and so he continued to be during the rapid 
changes which now followed. 

Mr. Lincoln himself never became a tavern keeper, 
but the firm narrowly missed adding such an enter- 
prise to their other undertakings. Perhaps Mr. 
Berry’s partner was inclined to believe him better 
fitted to that business, as it was then conducted in 
Illinois, than to anything demanding sobriety and 
good conduct. At all events, on March 6th, 1833, 
Berry took out a license from the County Court of 
Sangamon County for a tavern which was never to 
be opened. The fees amounted to seven dollars, 
and the license minutely specified the rates at which 
the public were to receive accommodations. The 
prices of liquors were fixed, with those of breakfast, 
dinner, supper, lodgings, and the keeping of horses. 

The miserable character of Berry was more than 
a mere annoyance—it was a barrier in the way of 
success—and at about this time a pair of brothers 
named Trent offered to buy out the entire concern 
on credit. Their proposal was accepted, but Lin- 
coln was not a good business man. He took their 
notes for the property, but did not make out to 
shift upon their shoulders the responsibilities which 
he had himself assumed. All he gained was an es- 
cape from association with Berry and from serving 
as asalesman in the store. Everything else was a 
dead loss, as the Trent Brothers quickly sold what 
they could of the stock and ran away, leaving only 
a pitiful sort of business wreck behind them. Berry 
had gone to ruin altogether, his bad habits ending 
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his life not long afterward, and the notes given for 
the three lots of goods had but one honest name 
upon them, that of Abraham Lincoln. He had no 
property, he had no paying occupation, but all of 
that paper was worth every dollar it promised to pay. 

On May 7th, 1833, Mr. Lincoln was appointed 
postmaster of New Salem, and he held the office 
during three years following. It was no honor what- 
ever, and it was not a source of profit. The settlers 
of the Sangamon were not letter writers or news- 
paper readers. It is even said that at times the 
postmaster’s hat contained all the mail on hand for 
distribution, and that his office travelled around the 
village with him. 

The moment of deliverance from store duties wit- 
nessed an increased devotion to the one object in 
life which really had any hold upon the hope or am- 
bition of Lincoln. He was intensely, absorbingly 
a student of every law book that he could borrow, 
and he had latterly made friends, even as far away 
as Springfield, from whom he could obtain not only 
books but valuable suggestions as to their uses. 

New settlers were coming in rapidly to turn the 
broad acres of the Sangamon prairie into farms, and 
the county surveyor, Mr. John Calhoun, found him- 
self under an increasing pressure of work. He re- 
quired trustworthy deputies in different localities of 
the wide area under his supervision. Among these 
was the New Salem precinct, and it contained only 
one man in whom he felt any confidence. He knew 
Mr. Lincoln, and although the latter knew nothing 
of surveying, Mr. Calhoun urged him to undertake 
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the business, bringing him a book of instruction. 
It was the visit of a friend in need, and an offer of 
an honorable, profitable occupation. The book on 
surveying was taken hold of with almost sleepless 
energy, and all the long hours already given to 
arithmetic in the Indiana woods and afterward be- 
came of present importance. At the end of only 
six weeks Lincoln reported to Mr. Calhoun for 
active service, and his new occupation began. 
Enough of business came to him at once to afford 
him the means of living and of even buying a book 
now and then. There was nothing merely tempo- 
rary or experimental about it, for all the work 
done was honest, thorough, and accurate. When 
Mr. Calhoun’s term of office expired, in September, 
1835, his successor, Mr. T. M. Neale, needed just 
such a painstaking deputy in the New Salem pre- 
cinct, and Mr. Lincoln was reappointed. His work 
had not been altogether local, however, for in 1834 
he was appointed one of the viewers to locate a 
county road twenty-six miles in length, and the en- 
tire work was performed under his supervision. 

The notes given for the several stocks of goods 
consolidated by Lincoln & Berry, and sold to the 
Trent Brothers, all fell due in the year 1833, but 
only one of them brought immediate trouble to Mr. 
Calhoun’s hard-working deputy. It was the one 
for four hundred dollars given to Mr. Radford when 
Bill Greene’s good bargain was taken off his hands. 
It had become the property of a man named Van 
Bergen, who was not disposed to-wait for his money. 
Ile sued upon the note when it matured, obtained 
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judgment, and the sheriff did his duty. All the 
effects of the debtor upon which the officer could 
lay his hands were a horse, saddle, bridle, and a 
set of surveying instruments. These were seized, 
and their public sale was advertised. It was asevere 
blow, and there seemed no way of escape, since 
even if their unfortunate owner should attend the 
sale and buy them in, they would at once be liable 
to another seizure and another sale. He did not 
attend the sale, therefore, but two of his friends, 
named Short and Greene, were there to do for him 
better than he could do for himself. They pur- 
_ chased the entire lot for two hundred and forty-five 
dollars, and brought all back in triumph. The judg- 
ment was not satisfied, indeed, but it could not any 
more touch that property. Lincoln could ride 
around the county and survey in freedom with the 
horse and instruments owned by Short and Greene. 
The most popular man in all that region was not to be 
stripped altogether of the means of earning a living. 

Popularity was coming through several new chan- 
nels, and the New Salem people were beginning to 
feel something like Denton Offutt’s early admi- 
ration for their tall postmaster. He now knew 
enough of law to pettifog small cases, and his neigh- 
bors brought to him their legal difficulties continu- 
ally. He was sure to give pretty good advice, and 
they all took kindly to a lawyer who as yet did not 
consider himself entitled to charge any fee for his 
services. The entire community also, with one ac- 
cord, elected him judge as well as counsellor. That 
is, the one public amusement for which they felt 
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any enthusiasm was horse racing, and not only was 
Lincoln an uncommonly good horseman, but he was 
an absolutely fair and just arbitrator of all race- 
course disputes. It was of no use for any man to 
question one of his decisions, and no aggrieved party 
was at all likely to vent his disappointment by an 
attempt to ‘‘ thrash the referee,’ in Western style. 
The invitations, therefore, to act as judge of 
races here and there became so numerous as to be 
irksome and compel a general rejection of the posi- 
tion. It wasall a curious but emphatic declaration, 
nevertheless, of the verdict which Lincoln’s neigh- 
bors had passed upon him. 

There was yet another and exceedingly honorable 
channel through which popularity came. Great 
bodily strength, increasing now ina frame unassailed 
by bad habits of any kind, and accompanied bya 
high reputation for personal courage, enabled the 
postmaster to be also the peacemaker of New Salem. 
There could not any undisturbed fighting be done 
except in his absence. He could take any ordinary 
pair of combatants, one in each hand, and shake all 
the fight out of them. All the more respectable 
and orderly elements of society, therefore, came to 
look up to Lincoln as the trusted guardian of law 
and order. He was a continual and very practical 
witness against intemperance, never touching any 
kind of liquor and arguing against its use by others. 
He even abstained from tobacco, and all the tre- 
mendous natural forces which had been given him 
were kept in good condition while he was training 
himself for the great life work before him. 


CHAPTER. VIII. 


A Transition Time—A Romantic Legend—Lincoln 
Elected to the Legislature—Flush Times and Public 
Improvements — Religious Controversies — Bright 
Days and Dark Days—FPoetical Favorites. 


THOSE who have been accustomed to the com- 
forts of well-ordered communities and to the graces 
of polished society might imagine that the life of 
Abraham Lincoln had thus far been unsatisfactory, 
if not dark and troubled; but it was not so. More 
had come to him than to many thousands of other 
young fellows born in backwoods cabins. He had 
been given a stronger body, better fitted than most 
for the endurance of toil and of seeming privation. 
More than ordinary mental capacity, for ideas to 
take root in, had been accompanied by uncommon 
keenness of moral sense and perception, enabling 
him to avoid the pits of vice into which others were 
continually falling. Putting all his gifts together, 
he was a much-favored young pioneer, and did not 
stand in need of any man’s commiseration. He was 
rising, also, with extraordinary rapidity, toward a 
social plane far above that in which he had been 
born, and he had all kinds of encouragement to con- 
tinue the determined efforts which he was making. 
They were, indeed, untiringly persistent, and they 
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were winning for him the si:cere respect and confi- 
dence of his fellow-citizens. 

The year 1834 was akind of transition time for 
Lincoln. He was not studying law any harder than 
before, for that was impossible. A large part of his 
old debts remained unpaid, but all men knew that 
he was clearing them away as fast as he could, and 
they honored him accordingly. It was only too 
common a result of any financial disaster that 
somebody should suddenly be missing, leaving be- 
hind alot of worthless notes and unsettled accounts. 
The man who sturdily settled himself to the stern 
duty of paying up was something in the nature of a 
local phenomenon, for his neighbors to talk about 
and be proud of. 

Surveying work in a prairie country, aided by the 
perfect system of the United States General Land 
Office, was simple and easy to the last degree com- 
pared with the perilous, adventurous toil of George 
Washington among the mountains and valleys of 
Western Virginia, in the old colonial days. The 
fees earned by the Sangamon County deputy sur- 
veyor, however, were ample for his very moderate 
expenses, and enabled him to make a continued 
series of small payments upon his promissory notes. 
He was in fairly easy circumstances, therefore, hav- 
ing once for all made his escape from actual poverty. 

There is a sadly romantic legend of yet another 
brightness which dawned upon Lincoln’s life during 
the year 1834, only to be hidden soon under a deep, 
black shadow. It is the story of Ann Rutledge, 
daughter of James Rutledge, perhaps the most pros- 
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perous man in New Salem. She is said to have 
possessed many personal and mental attractions, 
combined with a sensitive nature and genuine sin- 
cerity. When Lincoln first became acquainted with 
her, soon after his arrival, she was understood to be 
betrothed to Mr. McNeil, of the firm of Hill & 
McNeil. By that name he had been known since 
his coming to Sangamon County, but one day he 
revealed to Ann Rutledge the true story of his life. 
His real name was McNamar, and for some cause 
he had concealed it on leaving his home in one of 
the Eastern States. He had come to the West to 
make money, in order that he might be able to re- 
turn and care for his father in his old age. He was 
now closing up his business, having succeeded well ; 
he was going home on a visit, and he would speedily 
return to keep his plighted troth. She heard and 
she believed him. He went, but he did not return, 
and even letters ceased to bring her any assurance 
of his being yet alive. If not dead, he was surely 
unfaithful, and Ann Rutledge was forever free from 
her promise to him. She was but nineteen years 
old when so severe a trial came to her, and it was 
shortly followed by another, for a heart more true 
than McNamar’s was offered her, and her keen sense 
of honor forbade her to accept it. She was fully 
capable of appreciating such a noble young man- 
hood as that of Lincoln, and that made her internal 
struggle more painful. Slowly her sense of obliga- 
tion to a false lover wore away, and it looked, fora 
time, as if a new and better hope had taken the 
place of the old. The legend tells that he gave her 
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all the great love of which his intense and earnest 
heart was capable ; that his love was returned, and 
that there was a betrothal before the end of the 
year 1834. 

It is not often that the country is stirred by a 
great political excitement half way between two 
Presidential elections, but one of the exceptions 
occurred now, in the middle of Andrew Jackson’s 
stormy second term. The Whig Party was increas- 
ing rapidly in numbers and organization, but as yet 
had gained only a moderate degree of strength in 
Illinois. In Sangamon County it was in a minor- 
ity, and no Whig candidate could hope for success 
without the aid of Democratic votes or without at- 
tracting the floating mass which drifts about be- 
tween the party lines. 

Almost as a matter of course, Abraham Lincoln 
was again a candidate for the Legislature in 1834, 
urgent invitations coming to him from both Whigs 
and Democrats. His own neighborhood was en- 
tirely absorbed by ‘‘ the Lincoln party,’’ so far as 
his candidacy was concerned. <A vigorous canvass 
followed, and when the ballots were counted, the 
New Salem deputy surveyor and law student 
headed the list of successful candidates. He had 
received six more votes than were given to any 
other man. It was a tremendous testimonial to the 
personal reputation of a youth of twenty-five, so 
poor that he was compelled, after his election, to 
borrow the money required for his outfit and for his 
travelling expenses. 

The State capital of Illinois was then at the town 
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of Vandalia, in the southern part of the State. 
Legislators from the central and northern counties 
found their journeys, coming and going, over prairie 
roads and no roads at all, exceedingly irksome. 
The question of the removal of the seat of govern- 
ment to a better place had been discussed in session 
after session, and its decision had been postponed 
only by the number and urgency of the clamorous 
constituencies presenting the rival claims of their 
respective localities. 

The Legislature which assembled in the Autumn 
of 1834 contained a large proportion of the young 
and rising politicians of Illinois. Owing to the pre- 
vailing method of making nominations and obtain- 
ing elections, almost every man was one who, like 
Lincoln, had developed enough of individual char- 
acter and personal reputation to secure an election 
without such help as almost insignificant and un- 
known men can nowadays obtain through managing 
committees, packed primaries, and party machinery. 
There were many who had already acquired legisla- 
tive experience, and the new member from San- 
gamon County was altogether a green hand. He 
was but little heard from during that first session, \ 
but he was just the man to become well acquainted 
with his fellow-members and to make a thorough 
study of the new field which was opening before 
him. 

There was an immense amount of purely experi- 
mental legislation at that time before the Legisla- 
ture, and its debates and divisions dealt with sub- 
jects concerning which hardly any of the debaters 
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and voters knew anything. The great question of 
internal improvements, to be carried on at the public 
cost, was closely wedded to schemes of banking and 
finance. Lincoln believed in the internal improve- 
ment policy. He had piloted one steamer up and 
down the Sangamon River, and saw no reason why 
that and other streams might not be given perma- 
nent navigable channels. Surely there was water 
enough every now and then. As to the cost of the 
many miracles of engineering skill proposed, the 
State had power to create banks, to borrow money, 
and to levy taxes upon all the property values which 
were to be manufactured or increased by means of 
the grand system of development which was daz- 
zling the eyes of the people of Illinois. De Witt 
Clinton had accomplished wonders for the State of 
New York by inventing and forcing to a completion 
the Erie Canal, and Lincoln was not alone in his 
now budding ambition to become a kind of Prairie 
State Clinton. 

At Vandalia, quaint and commonplace as the ap- 
pearance of the place might be, there was gathered 
during every session of the Legislature more than 
a little of the good result of cultivation which takes 
the name of ‘‘society.’’ For the first time in his 
life Lincoln began to see something of it and to 
mingle freely, from day to day, with higher types 
of manhood and womanhood than those among 
whom his lot had hitherto been cast. There was 
much for him to learn, but it was not at all to be 
wondered at if there were some things which he 
could not altogether unlearn. It was too late for 
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external influences to bestow any high degree of 
polish upon the rude, gaunt strength of body and 
mind which had enabled him to fight his battle of 
life thus far so successfully. The session ended 
without noticeable incident to him, and he returned 
to his work as deputy surveyor of Sangamon County 
and to his unremitting toil over his law books. 

The religious element had not been present in 
the childhood days of Abraham Lincoln. There 
had been no Bible in his father’s log cabin until 
after Mrs. Sally Johnston became its mistress as 
Mrs. Lincoln. She did her duty faithfully, but 
_the earlier impressions, whose importance is so well 
understood, had not been made upon the mind of 
her thoughtful stepson. It was not long, moreover, 
before he drifted away from the home which her 
presence had created, and there was but little re- 
ligious life among the other clearings of Southern 
Indiana. There was even less in and about the 
somewhat boisterous village of New Salem. Such 
occasional preaching as came to that community 
attracted thin audiences compared to the crowds 
which gathered around race tracks or to hear politi- 
cal addresses. A perfect picture of the time can 
best be obtained by those who will read Peter 
Cartwright’s invaluable chronicle of his own life 
work. Heand others like him toiled among heathen, 
as did Adoniram Judson and his colaborers in the 
far East. Nevertheless, a thinking man like Lin- 
coln, a reader of the Bible, could not but find him- 
self brought face to face with the great problems 
which are presented in this world by every sugges- 
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tion of another world beyond it. He wrestled with 
them after his own fashion, unaided. There were 
representatives of several sects to be met and argued 
with from time to time, and each demanded agree- 
ment with some curious and fragmentary theology. 
Then came troublesome books, notably the writings 
of Volney and Thomas Paine, skilfully setting up 
straw giants to represent Christianity, knocking 
them down, and telling readers to reject everything 
else bearing the same name. Lincoln was quite 
ready to refuse belief in anything which could be 
upset in that manner, and there was a time, just be- 
fore he went to the Legislature, and, perhaps, con- 
tinuing somewhat later, when he openly declared 
himself a sceptic. He was not so by any means, 
for he was only a free thinker. That much-abused 
term is only stolen property when it is assumed as 
a sort of crust with which to keep out freedom of 
thought, and Lincoln was genuinely seeking for the 
truth. He went so far as to write a treatise, long 
enough for a good-sized pamphlet, in which he set 
forth his objections to such theology as he was then 
acquainted with. He read it to a circle of friends, 
and one of them kindly burned it up for him, as the 
best use that could be made of it. The fermenta- 
tion period of his dealings with religion, so very 
common to active and inquiring minds, passed away 
as naturally as if it had been the whooping-cough, 
and the results which he attained in the course of his 
subsequent search for truth and experience of life 
are to be sought for in public and private utterances 
and in acts now familiar to all men. 
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The Spring of 1835 opened even more brightly 
than had that of 1834. The entire country, east 
and west, believed itself to be in the enjoyment of 
great prosperity, and was feverishly reaching out for 
more. Every kind of speculation was at its height, 
and the credit system was expanding with perni- 
cious rapidity. Settlers were coming fast into IIli- 
nois, and the quarter of a million already there were 
eager to get the State into prime, tax-paying readi- 
ness for the million more who were expected to 
come in shortly and buy lands and corner lots at 
fantastic prices. 

New Salem itself was a busy little place, and 
Springfield, nine miles away, was not yet large 
enough to drain all the life from the villages around 
it. There was much prosperity there, however, and 
there were prosperous lawyers, with libraries and 
with kindly good will to a rising young fellow who 
wanted to borrow books of them. Before Lincoln 
owned a horse he had even walked all the way to 
Springfield after a volume of Blackstone, and had 
then read in it all the long walk home. He was 
now getting hold of a few books of his own, but his 
debts kept him poor, in spite of the increasing fees 
of his surveying. He was still postmaster, as well 
as deputy surveyor and member of the Legislature, 
but the duties of the three offices did not seem to 
clash. 

Summer came, and the legend of Ann Rutledge 
tells of one bright day when she gave up waiting 
for McNamar and promised her hand to Abraham 
Lincoln. She had suffered too much, however, and 
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the long trial had drained the fountains of her life. 
Even then she was fading, and before the Summer 
ended she had passed away. Her death took place 
upon August 25th, and there is an intensely pathetic 
story told of the suffering of her true-hearted lover. 
He was for a time compelled to give up his law 
books and his work and to remain under the watch- 
ful care of friends until his deep melancholy passed 
away. 

There was an especial cause why a love of poetry, 
noticeable even in boyhood, should show increasing 
strength during all these later days. There were 
poetical favorites, indeed, whose selection testified 
to some emotional depth in the reader rather than 
to any great power in the writer, but these were ex- 
ceptional. Then and afterward a first place was ac- 
corded to Shakespeare, and a fair acquaintance was 
obtained with the work of other masters, but it was 
as a student of men that Lincoln pored over the 
great dramatist. Long years afterward the writer 
of this book sat by him during an admirable render- 
ing of Falstaff by the actor Hackett, studying the 
President while he studied the play. Not one smile 
passed across Lincoln's face, and at the end he 
arose silently, with a long-drawn breath, as from 
some absorbing task that he had finished. 


CHAPTER IX, 


Reorganization of Parties—Presidential Campaign of 
1836— The Long Nine—Making Haste to be Rich— 
Lincoln's Anti-Slavery Protest—The State Capital 
Removed to Springfield. 


Mr. LINCOLN attended the Winter session of the 
Legislature, 1835-36, closing the term for which he 
had been elected without having advanced beyond 
the very quiet position which he had at first so 
modestly assumed. He made no speeches, but at- 
tended faithfully to his duties as a member of the 
Committee on Accounts and Expenditures. His 
constituents heard a good report of him, however, 
and were well satisfied with him. He returned 
among them a wiser and stronger man, and he 
seemed to have entirely recovered his cheerfulness 
and to have retained the kindly ways for which they 
liked him so well. 

The year 1836 was notable in the political history 
of the United States. The larger part of the old 
Republican Party had long since assumed another 
shape and name, under Jackson and Van Buren, as 
the Democratic Party. Another section of the Jef- 
fersonian political power had followed Henry Clay 
and his associates, and was now known as the Whig 
Party, although still claiming the name of Republi- 
can. It had not yet succeeded in drawing in all the 
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fragments of rebellion against the iron rule of An- 
drew Jackson. A severe defeat at the polls and a 
few years of hard times were needed to complete 
that process, but the country was preparing itself 
for its lessons more rapidly than it was aware of. 
The National Democratic Convention, prudently 
summoned a full year in advance, had met at Balti- 
more in May, 1835, and had nominated Martin Van 
Buren to succeed General Jackson, with Colonel 
Richard M. Johnson for Vice-President. There 
was no power yet in existence to bring the elements 
of the Opposition together. The Whig Party 
proper nominated General William Henry Harrison 
and Francis Granger, and succeeded in securing for 
them ninety-three electoral votes. One hundred 
and seventy electors declared for Martin Van Buren, 
but some of even these refused to vote for Colonel 
Johnson, and he was afterward made Vice-President 
by the Senate. The remaining forces, which were 
shortly to become Whig, were divided among three 
candidates. Daniel Webster received fourteen, from 
Massachusetts. Willie P. Mangum was honored by 
eleven, from North Carolina. Much the largest 
fragmentary organization, outside of the great par- 
ties, was that which nominated Hugh L. White, of 
Tennessee, for President. He had been a promi- 
nent Republican and for many years a warm, per- 
sonal friend of General Jackson. The fact that 
Abraham Lincoln was not yet in full accord with 
Clay and Harrison was signalized by his support of 
Judge White in the Presidential campaign of 1836, 
and throws light upon the other fact that his own 
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first and second nominations to the Legislature were 
warmly sustained by numbers of Democrats—that 
is, of old Republicans, who did not regard him as a 
very distinctly marked Whig. 

One of the important acts of the Illinois Legisla- 
ture of 1835-36 had been a reapportionment of the 
State for purposes of representation. By the new 
law, and owing to its increased population, San- 
gamon County was entitled to two State Senators 
and seven members of the Lower House. All of 
these were to be chosen not by minor districts, but 
by the full county vote. There were no nominat- 
ing conventions, and the manner in which candidates 
were brought before the people is well illustrated 
by Lincoln’s own announcement in the Springfield 
Fournal: 

““ NEw SALEM, June 13, 1836. 
“* To the Editor of the ‘ Journal.’ 

“Tn your paper of last Saturday I see a communication over the 
signature ‘Many Voters,’ in which the candidates who are an- 
nounced in the Journal are called upon to ‘show their hands.’ 
Agreed. Here’s mine. 

‘“T go for all sharing the privileges of the Government who assist 
in bearing its burdens. Consequently, I go for admitting all whites 
to the right of suffrage who pay taxes or bear arms (by no means 
excluding females). 

‘Tf elected, I shall consider the whole people of Sangamon my 
constituents, as well those that oppose as those that support me. 

“While acting as their representative, I shall be governed by 
their will on all subjects upon which I have the means of knowing 
what their will is, and upon all others I shall do what my own 
judgment teaches me will best advance their interests. Whether 
elected or not, I go for distributing the proceeds of the sale of the 
public lands to the several States, to enable our State, in common 
with others, to dig canals and construct railroads without borrow- 
ing money and paying interest on it. 
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‘“Tf alive on the first Monday in November, I shall vote for 
Hugh L. White for President. 
“Very respectfully, 
“A, LINCOLN.” 


An uncommonly vigorous canvass followed, and 
it is said by good authority that Mr. Lincoln’s ora- 
torical power exhibited marked tokens of improve- 
ment. Even his voice had undergone a change, 
correspondent to the mental development which 
enabled him to use it more effectively. He was 
elected by a larger majority than that given to any 
other of the successful candidates. They were all 
tall men, their aggregate measurement being fifty- 
five feet, to which Lincoln contributed six feet and 
four inches. They shortly became noted in the leg- 
islative contests at Vandalia as ‘‘ the Long Nine,”’ 
and the title was not always accompanied with com- 
plimentary epithets. 

The Presidential candidacy of Hugh L. White had 
served the important purpose of rallying a consider- 
able political force and leading it into the Whig 
Party, of which Mr. Lincoln now became a recog- 
nized member and local leader. Its consolidated 
strength gave it very firm control of Sangamon 
County, but in other parts of the State the old-time 
Democratic ascendancy continued. 

The vote which Mr. Lincoln had received gave 
him a first place in the county delegations of 
which he was the tallest member. He at once be- 
gan to prove that his first term had been to hima 
kind of legislative apprenticeship, of which he had 
made remarkably good use. He had so studied 
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parliamentary law and tactics that he returned to 
Vandalia as an adroit and experienced manager. 
Now that the Presidential campaign was over, 
there was no very close connection between State 
and national politics. The very men, for instance, 
who were most bitterly opposed to a Bank of the 
United States were all the more ready to unite with 
the Whigs they had defeated in chartering what 
some people called State banks, and what others 
described as rag-money mills. Democrats, who 
maintained that the general Government had no 
power over the subject of internal improvements, 
declared that they were, nevertheless, in favor of 
unlimited development under the direction of the 
several States. The entire population of Illinois, as 
well as of other commonwealths, east and west, was 
going crazy with land speculation and a mania for 
sudden wealth. The several Legislatures did but 
represent the people who elected them. New towns 
and cities were dreamed of, planned, mapped out, 
named, and, as the phrase was, were “‘ located’’ at 
the junction of every pair of respectable streams 
and at almost every cross road. Canal and rail- 
way enterprises, which had been taking shape during 
several previous years, received now the full favor 
of the Vandalia lawgivers, and the new prominence 
of Abraham Lincoln was greatly enhanced by the 
skill and vigor with which he advocated scheme after 
scheme. He had no pecuniary interest in any of 
them. His hands were utterly clean of any sus- 
picion of jobbery, and that very fact, well and pub- 
licly known, gave his arguments a power which they 
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might not have possessed if coming from the lips of 
some of. his fellow-members. 

The bursting of the speculative bubble was very 
nearly at hand, but mere local effervescence might 
have died harmlessly away if there had been any- 
thing local in the financial crisis of 1837. What 
have seemed to some biographers of Lincoln wild 
and visionary projects, to be excused as born in the 
excited brain of an inexperienced youth, were neither 
wild nor visionary, and need no apology whatever. 
He was not even feverishly hasty. The one defect 
running through all was an ignorance of sound finan- 
cial principles, which was almost world-wide and 
not confined to Illinois legislators. The financial 
disturbances which followed did not begin in Amer- 
ica, but in Europe, and they crossed the Atlantic as 
a tidal wave, striking the Eastern States first and 
rolling westward, everywhere finding all things made 
ready for them by the absence of a trustworthy sys- 
tem of banking and exchanges. The land and town 
lot craze made the other preparations more com- 
plete. The Legislature attempted to provide for a 
canal uniting the waters of the Mississippi and the 
great lakes, and for the construction of about thir- 
teen hundred and fifty miles of railroads. All are 
now in existence, with many and many another hun- 
dred miles of rail, which made the river-channel im- 
provements unnecessary. There was a temporary 
postponement of the great plan of development, 
and that was all. When the Legislature adjourned, 
March 4th, 1837, there were signs of the finan- 
cial storm which was coming, but these were 
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more clearly perceptible in the East than in the 
West. 

The day before the adjournment Mr. Lincoln 
made his first public record as an anti-slavery man. 
There were but few abolitionists in the United 
States at that time, an almost proscribed handful of 
men and women, hooted at, derided, mobbed, re- 
garded as fanatical incendiaries. There was, in- 
deed, a strong and growing feeling of opposition to 
any farther extension of slavery north of the line 
of 36° 30’, which had been agreed upon asits north- 
ern limit, but the establishment of that barrier had 
served to satisfy the easy consciences of nearly all 
men. Any expression of sentiments threatening a 
disturbance of the peculiar institution upon its own 
ground was enough to make a marked man of the 
speaker or writer. In some communities it might 
destroy his political and social standing, while in 
others it might imperil his property and his life. 

The State Legislature of Illinois was soundly and 
conservatively pro-slavery, and had so declared it- 
self, but it contained one member who had distinct 
opinioris of his own, and who found one other mem- 
ber bold enough to agree with him. Together they 
drew up a written protest, which, on March 3d, 
1837, they presented to the House, caused to be 
read and recorded upon the official journal. It was 
as follows : 


‘* Resolutions upon the subject of domestic slavery having passed 
both branches of the General Assembly at its present session, the 
undersigned hereby protest against the passage of the same. 

‘‘ They believe that the institution of slavery is founded on both 
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injustice and bad policy, but that the promulgation of abolition 
doctrines tends rather to increase than to abate its evils. 

‘They believe that the Congress of the United States has no 
power, under the Constitution, to interfere with the institution of 
slavery in the different States. 

‘They believe that the Congress of the United States has the 
power, under the Constitution, to abolish slavery in the District of 
Columbia, but that the power ought not to be exercised unless at 
the request of the people of the District. 

“‘ The difference between these opinions and those contained in 
the said resolutions is their reason for entering this protest. 

“* DAN. STONE, 
** A. LINCOLN, 
“ Representatives from the County of Sangamon.” 


So moderate a protest, signed by but two men, 
made hardly a ripple ; but in after years the record 
was hunted up and made the most of by two great 
parties, because of one of those names. There isa 
sense in which it is to be regarded as Lincoln’s dec- 
laration of war. 

So far as his popularity at home was concerned, 
his most important work during that session related 
to the removal of the State capital from Vandalia 
to Springfield. In the year 1834 the question had 
been voted upon by the people of Illinois without 
obtaining any more important result than a very 
long list of towns as candidates. Springfield was 
nominally third upon the list, but was really the 
second choice of every more southerly constituency. 
Upon Mr. Lincoln fell the task of concentrating all 
this strength and of so balancing the rivalries be- 
tween northern towns as to prevent any of them 
from rallying too many supporters. It is even said 
that there were aspiring cities and counties who 
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were willing to yield the capital to the Long Nine, 
and receive in payment the votes of the latter for a 
railway charter or a new bank. However that may 
be, the final triumph of Springfield was frankly and 
generally admitted to have been the work of Mr. 
Lincoln, and he and his colleagues returned home 
to receive something like civil honors from a grate- 
ful people. Public dinners were given them here 
and there, and in the toasts announced and in the 
speeches made the name of Mr. Lincoln received 
frequent and enthusiastic tributes. Sangamon 
County would have forgiven him even a stronger 
anti-slavery protest, and would have also altogether 
forgotten it in its fervid gratitude for the great gift 
of the seat of State Government. Besides, he and 
Dan Stone had taken pains to separate themselves 
from all abolitionists. It was a great year for that 
political sect, and their numbers and power were sud- 
denly increased fourfold before it ended, for in the 
Autumn of 1837 the pro-slavery mob of Alton, IIL, 
murdered Elijah P. Lovejoy and threw his abolition 
press and types into the Mississippi. Other out- 
rages and cruelties elsewhere helped them amaz- 
ingly, but they were not yet quite strong enough to 
organize a political party. 


CHAPTER. Xx. 


Removal to Springfield—Admitted to the Bar—The 
Panic of 1837—The Log-Cabin Campaign—A 
Stormy Courtship — Melancholia — True Friend- 
ships —A Burlesque on Duelling—Marriage. 


IT required something more than an act of the 
Legislature to transfer the State capital from Van- 
dalia to Springfield. The process of removing all 
the official machinery and appliances was not com- 
pleted until the year 1839. 

There was, however, no great difficulty in trans- 
porting all the personal effects of Abraham Lincoln 
from New Salem to the young city, which was 
thenceforth to be his place of residence. He was 
admitted to the bar in the Spring of 1837, not long 
after returning from Vandalia, and he at once formed 
a partnership with his old friend John T. Stuart, 
the man who had loaned him Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries to read on the way home. Law practice 
was sure to come to a man so very well known 
throughout the county, and Mr. Stuart himself was 
prominent both as a lawyer and as a politician. 
The worst drawback to Lincoln’s immediate com- 
fort was the fact that, while fees were moderate, 
some of his old debts yet remained unpaid. He 
adopted a most economical style of living. At first 
he slept upon a lounge in his own law office. After- 
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ward he shared lodgings with a young merchant, a 
Kentuckian, named Joshua F. Speed. During sev- 
eral years he took his meals at the house of Mr. 
William Butler, who had been a member of the 
famous Long Nine. 

Springfield contained at this time about fifteen 
hundred inhabitants, and was the centre of trade 
for an exceedingly rich and prosperous agricultural 
region. While as yet few of its citizens had accu- 
mulated large wealth, a goodly proportion of them 
were in independent circumstances, and the town 
prided itself upon its good society. The bar of San- 
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of which it was part, was of a high grade for so very 
new acounty. A surprisingly large number of the 
men with whom Lincoln contested his earlier law 
cases afterward arose to national fame. He was at 
first but imperfectly prepared for successful rivalry 
with men whose scholarship had been obtained in 
the regular way and whose legal] studies had been 
well directed and systematic. There were funds of 
information familiar to them from childhood to 
which he was a stranger. A host of things deemed 
important by men of liberal education were to him 
as old rubbish in a curiosity shop. He seemed to 
them an ill-dressed, uncouth, unpromising sort of 
fellow, a good enough manager of small cases, no 
doubt, but who would probably never become much 
of a lawyer. He certainly was not as yet, but he 
was studying hard, and it was soon discovered that 
he had a peculiar faculty for making a jury wonder 
how the other side could take a different view of a 
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case from the one which they held and in which Mr. 
Lincoln perfectly agreed with them. His clients 
got their rights in those cases, and the juries were 
satisfied that they could have settled such plain and 
simple matters of justice without the help of law- 
_yers. Of course, it was Lincoln’s duty to talk and 
to earn his fee, they sometimes said, and he was a 
right down good fellow. Nevertheless, older law- 
yers who listened or who were unexpectedly beaten 
began to ponder the matter. 

The financial storm of 1837 struck the Atlantic 
coast late in the Autumn of 1836. It blew pretty 
hard during the Winter, but did not arise to a hurri- 
cane until the Spring of 1837. The banks of New 
York suspended specie payments on May ioth, 
those of Philadelphia and the Bank of the United 
States followed two days later, and President Van 
Buren was waited upon by delegations of panic- 
stricken, angry business men, who told him to his 
face that he and his party had brought ruin upon 
the country. His emphatic denial of their indict- 
ment was entirely correct, but the view of the mat- 
ter which they presented was widely accepted 
throughout the country. It supplies an explana- 
tion of the otherwise puzzling fact that the universal 
crash did no harm to the popularity of Whig poli- 
ticians like Abraham Lincoln. All Whigs, however 
much they had favored wild schemes and specula- 
tions, were provided with a Democratic scapegoat. 
As for Lincoln himself, his constituents knew that 
he had not been a speculator and that he had not 
tried to make any money. He did not then know 
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how and to the end of his life he never learned 
how. 

The Illinois bubble did not break at once. The 
governor called a special session of the Legislature, 
and the law makers assembled at Vandalia in July 
to manufacture some continued prosperity. They 
at once passed an act authorizing all the banks in 
the State to suspend specie payments, while pour- 
ing out almost unlimited paper. Not one scheme 
of internal improvement was checked, and the mis- 
guided commonwealth went on plunging into debt 
at a terrific rate. What they did and what they did 
not do hardly has any biographical value, except 
from the suggestion that the tallest man of the 
Long Nine was at this time obtaining ideas which 
were afterward to be of value to him in dealing 
with the finances of the nation. 

There has been acorrespondence preserved which 
proves that at about the time of Mr. Lincoln’s re- 
moval from New Salem to Springfield a brief and 
unimportant bit of romance drifted over him and 
away from him. The letters which passed between 
him and Mary Owens prove little more than that 
neither of them underwent any great disappoint- 
ment when the affair came to an end. Perhaps 
their mutual friends had too much to do with it all 
the while. 

There was an election of members of the Legisla- 
ture in the Autumn of 1838, and there was a sharp 
contest over some of the names presented to the 
people, but there was no uncertainty whatever con- 
cerning the re-election of Mr. Lincoln. Returned 
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by an emphatic vote, another testimonial to the 
position he had won awaited his arrival at Vandalia. 
The Democratic Party controlled the Assembly by 
a small but firm majority, and their candidate for 
Speaker was sure of election. The Whigs could 
give no more than a public compliment in making a 
nomination, but it was a high honor, nevertheless, 
and they gave it to Mr. Lincoln. Only seven years 
had elapsed since he had piloted a flatboat down 
the Sangamon, and now a body of the chosen rep- 
resentatives of the people pointed him out as their 
acknowledged leader. Hecontinued to be so in the 
debates which followed, and the course of political 
events confirmed them in the verdict which they 
then recorded. It was formally repeated by the 
succeeding Legislature in 1840, but the Assembly 
did not even then contain a sufficient number of 
Whigs to make their captain Speaker of the House. 
Captain he was, although he had scrupulously 
avoided assuming or wearing the military title 
which had been put upon him in the Black Hawk 
War. He had no share in the very common weak- 
ness for that sort of empty ornament. 

Neither of the parties succeeded in inventing any 
magical process by means of which money could be 
raised without taxation, and the progress of the 
State was perceptibly retarded during several years 
by the consequences of the legislative work done 
during what were called ‘‘ the flush times.” 

The rich farming lands were there, however, and 
in a marvellously short time the expected immigra- 
tion poured in, to create greater wealth and to build 
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towns and cities more rapidly than even the Van- 
dalia political financiers had dared to predict. 

The Whig Party grew tremendously during the 
Presidential term of Martin Van Buren, and in 1840 
its National Convention nominated General William 
Henry Harrison for President, with a very fair pros- 
pect of success. The several factions which had 
acted separately in 1836 united their forces now 
upon the man whose popularity in the great West 
had begun with the Indian campaign of old Mad 
Anthony Wayne. They placed John Tyler, of Vir- 
ginia, on the same ticket with him, to make sure of 
a part of Hugh L. White’s Eastern vote, but it 
would have been much wiser to have selected a 
Whig. The Democratic Party renominated Martin 
Van Buren and Richard M. Johnson, and the great 
log-cabin campaign began. 

The Whigs of Illinois were well aware that they 
were in a seemingly hopeless minority, but they 
fought hard. Mr. Lincoln was one of their can- 
didates for Presidential electors, and took the stump 
for Harrison and Tyler with a vigor and eloquence 
which greatly increased his reputation. It had been 
somewhat local up to this time, but he now made 
his peculiar oratory known to the great audiences 
assembled at Whig barbecues and mass meetings all 
over the State. The Whig Party failed to carry 
Illinois, and its ive votes were given to Van Buren, 
but they were of little importance, for the whole 
country gave him only sixty, while Harrison and 
Tyler received two hundred and thirty-four. What 
seemed to be a great Whig victory had been won, 
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but General Harrison’s death, one month after his 
inauguration, in 1841, transferred the power of the 
national Executive office to John Tyler, an extreme 
State-Rights Democrat. There was no issue pre- 
sented in the campaign of 1840 which contained so 
much as a suggestion of the slavery question, and 
Mr. Lincoln’s electoral tour came to a close without 
any occasion for disclosing such views as he then 
had formed or was forming. Upon all other issues, 
his position was simply that of his party, advocated 
by him enthusiastically after a fashion which left his 
hearers eager to hear him again, whenever oppor- 
tunity might offer. 

The removal of the State capital to Springfield 
was completed during the year 1839, but at about 
the same time there was an arrival which was of 
vastly greater importance to Abraham Lincoln. 
Mrs. Ninian Edwards, whose husband was one of 
his intimate friends, received a visit from her sister, 
Miss Mary Todd. They were daughters of Hon. 
Robert S. Todd, of Kentucky, belonging to one of: 
the leading pioneer families from Virginia. The 
visit turned into something resembling a residence, 
and Mary Todd became one of the acknowledged 
stars of Springfield society. She was quite pretty, 
well educated, and possessed a fund of high spirits, 
which prevented her from keeping her somewhat 
caustic wit under perfect regulation. Admirers 
came, as a matter of course, and among them were 
Lincoln and the man against whom he had already 
been most frequently pitted as an adversary, both 
in the Legislature and upon the stump. The best 
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definition of the contrast between the characters of 
Stephen A. Douglas and his almost life-long rival 
may possibly be contained in the two terms 
““statesman’”’ and “‘ politician’? as these are com- 
monly understood. The statesmanship of Lincoln 
included all that can be conveyed by the word poli- 
tician, while the political sagacity and undeniable 
power of Douglas failed at the line where unselfish 
devotion to principle opens human genius for wider 
development and higher uses. They were in strik- 
ing contrast, personally, and Douglas possessed an 
apparent advantage in ease of manners and in that 
trained acquaintance with polished society which 
had been denied to Lincoln. 

One of the anecdotes which in after years came 
floating down the stream of Springfield gossip tells 
that one day a merry friend asked Miss Todd which 
of this pair of her admirers she preferred, and that 
she replied, ‘‘ The one that has the best chance of 
becoming President of the United States.’’ It was 
merely a conversational parry, but what seemed a 
chattering absurdity then took ona different sem- 
blance only a few years later. 

All things were prospering with Lincoln in the 
year 1840, and his courtship among the rest, for be- 
fore the great Whig victory was declared he had 
been promised the hand of Mary Todd. He had 
but recently wiped away the last of his old liabili- 
ties and was still poor, but his growing law practice 
promised to justify him in undertaking, at no dis- 
tant day, the responsibilities of wedded life. He 
had been once more elected a member of the Legis- 
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lature, but the Assembly chamber was now in the 
near neighborhood of his law office, and neither his 
public nor his professional duties could interfere with 
his visits at the hospitable home of Ninian Edwards. 

There seemed hardly any possibility of external 
interference, for Miss Todd had made up her own 
mind unchangeably, and yet trouble came. It arose 
in the mind and conscience of Mr. Lincoln himself, 
and a strange kind of emotional storm came with 
it. Allied to his keen sense of personal honor and 
rigid integrity of purpose, a habit of searching self- 
examination had grown with his growth. It did 
not trouble him much with reference to the ordinary 
affairs of life, but it was aroused excessively by his 
present and prospective relations to Mary Todd. 
Not his most intimate friend, not he himself, could 
have given a correct statement and analysis of the 
mental operations which led him first to doubt the 
reality of the love he was offering or could offer, 
and which then threw him into a fit of melancholy 
so profound as to amount to temporary aberration 
of mind, unfitting him for business or society. Miss 
Todd herself, with a feminine keenness and truth- 
fulness which did her honor, understood his troubles 
too well to accept his morbid offer of release from 
the engagement. His friend—his best friend— 
Joshua F. Speed, with very practical wisdom, took 
him away to Kentucky for a few weeks of mental 
repose, and that was the end of it. Speed himself 
fell in love and needed a friend, and Lincoln recov- 
ered his own health of mind in acting as heart coun- 
sel in that case, An intensely interesting corre- 
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spondence has been preserved, illustrating the proc- 
esses through which the two men passed in getting 
into good order again. 

Mr. Speed married happily, and Mr. Lincoln was 
once more fit for law, politics, and society. 

Miss Todd’s feelings and purposes had undergone 
no change, and her spirits were as high and her wit 
as biting as ever. Among the rising young men of 
Springfield at that time was a peppery Irishman 
named James Shields. He was an active Demo- 
cratic politician, and held the post of State Auditor. 

In later years something like distinction came to 
him as a general in the army and a Senator in Con- 
gress, but neither his military nor legislative capacity 
was at all above mediocrity. His shortcomings as 
auditor, then manifest, were humorously set forth, 
in August, 1841, in a letter printed in the Spring- 
field Yournal, purporting to come from the last 
townships, and signed ‘* Rebecca.’’ This was after- 
ward discovered to have been written by Lincoln 
himself, but it was soon followed by others, as 
merciless in their satire, from a different hand em- 
ploying the same cover. The vanity of Shields 
took fire, and he called upon the editor of the 
Fournal to disclose the name of the author. Mary 
Todd’s name could not be surrendered, and only 
that of Abraham Lincoln was given. The angry 
auditor at once took so vehement a course as to 
prevent any apology for the first letter of Rebecca, 
and no explanation of the others was possible. The 
entire West was then under the heathenish domi- 
nation of what was grotesquely called the Code of 
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Honor, and although Lincoln hated it he felt bound 
by it. That is, when Shields insisted upon fighting 
a duel, as a consequence of ‘‘ Rebecca’s’’ satires, 
Lincoln consented, and chose for weapons “‘ cavalry 
broadswords of the largest size.’’ The meeting was 
arranged by seconds, and was to take place on 
the western shore of the Mississippi River. The 
combatants were to face each other across a board, 
from which neither was to retreat more than six 
feet. Shields was never to know precisely how he 
would feel at being hacked at by such a scythe in 
such an iron hand, for there was an interference, in 
regular order, before any harm was done. The 
whole absurd affair ended with what was accepted 
as a satisfactory explanation, and perhaps good came 
out of it. No other challenge was ever sent to 
Abraham Lincoln, and any cloud between him and 
Mary Todd seems to have entirely disappeared. 
There was another year of waiting, until all pecu- 
niary obstacles were forever out of the way, and 
then, on November 4th, 1842, the clerk of the county 
of Sangamon was called upon for a marriage license, 
““according to the usual custom and law of the 
State of Illinois,’’ as it declared upon its face. The 
newly wedded pair did not at once set up house- 
keeping, but took rooms at the Globe Tavern, at 
four dollars a week. It was a good price to pay, 
and Lincoln was an uncommonly bad hand at collect- 
ing even his law fees ; but his finances were thence- 
forward to be in better keeping than his own. That in 
all his after years he accumulated anything was due 
to Mrs. Lincoln and to his friend Judge David Davis, * 


CHAPTER XI. 


An Honest Pleaa—A Whig Leader—Extending the 
National Area—The Mexican War—The Wilmot 
Proviso—A New Political Era. 


Mr. LINCOLN had been admitted to practice in 
the Circuit Court of the United States on Decem- 
ber 3d, 1839, and business of a better and more 
profitable grade than formerly was coming to him 
as his professional capacities earned recognition. 
The character and name he was winning finds a 
capital illustration in his first plea before that court. 
He arose when his case was called, and said: 


‘‘ This is the first case I have ever had in this court, and I have 
therefore examined it with great care. As the court will perceive 
by looking at the abstract of the record, the only question in this 
case is one of authority. I have not been ableto find any authority 
sustaining my side of the case, but I have found several cases 
directly in point on the other side. I will now give these cases 
and then submit the case.’’ 


Ready always to give a client the utmost help in 
his power within the boundaries of law and right, 
he was almost powerless unless these were mani- 
festly with him. No tempting retainer could induce 
him to become the agent of injustice or oppres- 
sion, and any statement made by him came soon to 
have the weight of testimony with the bench and 
the jury. His friend and biographer, Lamon, tells 
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of one criminal for whom, after taking up the case, 
Lincoln refused to appear, remarking to his associ- 
ates: ‘‘If you can say anything for him, doit. I 
can’t; if I attempt, the jury will see that I think 
he is guilty and convict him, of course.”’ 

The general public had known no more of his fit 
of melancholy than that he had been half sick with 
something or other—maybe it was chills—for a 
while. General Shields and his seconds took care, 
after a most ridiculous and wordy fashion, to bring 
all the laugh about the broadsword duel upon them- 
selves, and it did the challenged man no harm what- 
ever. By his marriage with Mary Todd he had be- 
come settled in life and had been admitted more 
fully than before as a member of the very peculiar 
social and political clique which clustered around 
the State Capitol, and which held in its hands the 
control of both parties in Illinois during almost a 
generation. There are subtle gradations in such 
matters, and the rise of Lincoln had been very 
rapid. The Whig Party contained anumber of able 
and brilliant men, but in 1841-42, when searching 
for an available candidate for governor, so much 
was said about Lincoln that it was necessary for him 
to publish the personal and professional reasons why 
he would not take the nomination or the office it- 
self. He preferred the unobtrusive place of hard 
work which he held as a managing member of 
the State Central Committee. In 1843-44 he would 
willingly have received the district nomination for 
Congressman, but there were several other Whig 
politicians eagerly grasping for it, and General 
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John J. Hardin, of Morgan County, won the prize. 
Mr. Lincoln’s party rank was pointedly acknowl- 
edged, nevertheless, by his being once more named 
as Presidential elector, intrusted more than any 
other man with the State canvass. 

Since the first election of George Washington, no 
Presidential election has exceeded in importance 
that of 1844, of which its one equal, that of 1860, 
was a direct consequence. The platforms of the 
Whig and Democratic parties set forth in due form 
the opposite views of the tariff, national bank, in- 
' ternal improvement, and other questions over which 
previous contests had been waged, but all of these 
were subordinated to another and greater issue. 

The ordinance of 1787, shutting out slavery from 
the great Northwestern Territory, was supposed 
to have shut out the slavery question from Ameri- 
can politics. It did not break in, offensively, until 
Missouri presented herself for admission as a slave 
State, and then the Missouri Compromise of 1820, 
under which she was admitted, was confidently de- 
clared to have once more shut out the black peril 
forever. 

As the years went by, American emigrants, many 
of them carrying slaves with them, contrary to 
Mexican law, poured steadily into the imperfectly 
defined Mexican territory known as Texas. They 
did so with a well-understood purpose of wresting 
the entire region from the weak hands of the dis- 
ordered semi-republic which nominally owned it. 
They intended, from the first, to set up for them- 
selves as soon as they should become strong enough, 
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and then to add all that land and more to the 
United States for proper division into slave-holding 
commonwealths. Up to a certain line they suc- 
ceeded admirably. They built up a new State, de- 
clared its independence, drove out Mexican armies 
after much heroic fighting, few against many, and 
all the while they were openly sympathized with 
and aided by the States-Rights faction of the Dem- 
ocratic Party, and by not a few old-time Whigs who 
were in favor of the territorial expansion of the Re- 
public. There were, on the other hand, men who, 
like John Quincy Adams, at first favored expansion, 
and then who opposed it on discovering that it in- 
cluded the indefinite extension of the area of slavery. 

In the Presidential campaign of 1840 neither of 
the parties was required to take any position with 
reference to the annexation of Texas. It was un- 
derstood that an important faction of the Demo- 
cratic Party opposed it as involving a war with 
Mexico, and President Martin Van Buren had for- 
mulated this objection in his official response to a 
Texan envoy. Whigs like Daniel Webster were, on 
the other hand, believed, perhaps erroneously, to 
favor such a territorial extension. 

The administration of President Tyler, ceasing to 
be Whig at all, took upon itself the work of prepar- 
ing the way for annexation, and the Whig Party in 
Congress fought against it as an Administration 
measure. 

There had been a nominal equality preserved in 
the number of free and slave States, respectively, 
securing equal votes upon any sectional division in 
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the United States Senate, but upon any question 
affecting slavery the equilibrium vanished, for that 
body did not contain a corporal’s guard of Northern 
men confessing positive anti-slavery sentiments. 

The House of Representatives, however, with a 
membership based upon population, was yearly be- 
coming more and more prophetic of political peril, 
so far as any equality of the sections might be con- 
cerned. Pro-slavery advocates were fairly justified 
in declaring that the free States threatened shortly to 
control the purse and power of the nation absolutely. 

The South was in a minority, and it must have 
more States, or there was no telling what might 
come to pass. 

Slowly at first, and then with an increasing en- 
thusiasm, the Democratic Party declared itself the 
champion of the annexation of Texas, and in like 
manner the Whig Party argued itself into a deter- 
mined opposition of that measure. Both parties for 
a while refused to acknowledge that the real ques- 
tion placed before the people was this: “‘ Shall 
Texas and all the land west of it to the Pacific be 
annexed, stolen, or purchased, and shall the ques- 
tion of its future condition as free or slave territory 
come with it? Shall we or shall we not provide in 
this way for the ultimate abolition of human bond- 
age in the United States ?”’ 

The Democrats nominated James K. Polk, of 
Tennessee, and George M. Dallas, of Pennsylvania, 
with a vigorous annexation platform. The Whigs 
nominated Henry Clay, of Kentucky, and Theodore 
Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey, upon a platform de- 
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nouncing the annexation of a war with Mexico. 
Mr. Polk had previously been a warm defender of a 
claim—existing from the days of French and Span- 
ish occupancy of the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, 
and from treaties made with those powers by the 
United States—that the region called Texas, if its 
boundaries could be discovered, had never been 
fairly Mexican, but had almost, if not quite, been 
American land. Mr. Clay had eloquently opposed 
this theory, and all the Whig stump orators and 
journalists now followed his leadership. Mr. Lin- 
coln distinguished himself by the fervor and force 
of the speeches which he made before great Whig 
mass meetings in Illinois and Indiana. One of these 
was made at Gentryville, a short walk only from the 
log cabin where he had lived in his boyhood. Half 
way in his speech he stopped short to get down and 
shoulder his way through the crowd for a hand-shake 
with Nat Grigsby, brother of the Aaron Grigsby 
who married Sally Lincoln. Something very 
marvelous appears the change which had taken 
place in one of the men whose hands were meeting, 
but the other had not risen from the level upon 
which he had been born. 

There were Democratic advocates who declared 
that the future agitation of the slavery question 
could only be prevented by increasing the political 
strength of the South. 

There were Whig advocates who plainly saw and 
declared that the annexation of Texas would open 
a wide gate for the admission of dangerous ques- 
tions relating to slavery. 
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Both parties avowed their horror of agitation, and 
both pleaded so well that the nation found a choice 
between them somewhat difficult. Mr. Polk re- 
ceived only thirty-eight thousand one hundred and 
seventy-five more votes than did Mr. Clay, but he 
had one hundred and seventy electors against only 
one hundred and five obtained by Mr. Clay. If, 
however, the thirty-six votes of the State of New 
York had been taken from Mr. Polk and given to 
Mr. Clay, the result would have been reversed. So 
it would have been but for the blind wisdom of the 
extreme Abolitionist Whigs of New York, aided by 
a few Free-soil Democrats, They nominated a can- 
didate of their own, Mr. James G. Birney, gave him 
over sixty-two thousand votes, and enabled Mr. 
Polk to carry New York. By their action, there- 
fore, the Texas gate was thrown wide open for the 
admission of the slavery question, and a joint effort 
of the Whig and Democratic parties to shut it again, 
in 1850, failed miserably. 

The last act of the Tyler Administration and of 
its now triumphant supporters in Congress was the 
passage of the bill providing for the admission of 
Texas as a State of the Union, to be subdivided 
into four States as rapidly as its expected increase 
in population might permit. The inauguration of 
President James K. Polk, March 4th, 1845, was ac- 
companied and followed by angry declarations on 
the part of Mexico that the annexation of Texas 
would be regarded by her as an act of open hostility 
and a sufficient cause of war. The Texan Con- 
gress expressed its formal assent to the act of an- 
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nexation June 18th, 1845, and summoned a con- 
vention of the people, which unanimously ratified 
and confirmed the annexation treaty, transferring 
to the United States whatever rights the short-lived 
Republic of Texas might possess to any lands which 
American politicians could claim or American 
armies could occupy. 

The latter were in almost feverishly energetic 
preparation from the day in which President Polk 
named his Cabinet, and a force under General Taylor 
was gathered within a few miles of the Texas bor- 
der in the Spring of 1845. It remained there, as an 
army of observation, until December, 1845, when it 
was re-enforced and transferred to Corpus Christi, at 
the mouth of the Nueces River, on the coast of 
Texas, to serve as a notification to Mexico that the 
main question remaining to be settled between the 
two nations was one of a boundary line. That also 
was decided upon at Washington before the Spring 
of 1846, and in April the army, under General Tay- 
lor, advanced to the Rio Grande, while other Ameri- 
can forces proceeded to seize and occupy the remain- 
ing territory, New Mexico and California, which, 
with intervening wastes and mountains, the party 
of territorial expansion and slavery extension had 
determined to acquire for the United States. It 
was bold and vigorous statesmanship, which the 
Whig orators and writers characterized freely by 
much less pleasant and even more sonorous epithets. 
Mexico lost nothing of which she was making or 
could make any use. The slavery extensionists 
gained nothing. The best interests were served of 
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all the human beings affected, omitting any suffer- 
ers by the direct operation of the war. The ques- 
tions of right and wrong between Mexico and the 
United States were about as nearly balanced as 
were the votes of the Whig and Democratic parties 
of 1844, and speedily ceased to be more than mat- 
ters of historical inquiry. 

The Birney abolitionists were not the only North- 
ern politicians who took ground openly in 1844 
upon the subject of slavery extension. The course 
of events was watched by a large and intelligent 
body of men, who but waited asuitable opportunity 
for action. One was given them by President Polk 
in August, 1846. The successes won by General 
Taylor and the apparently helpless condition of 
Mexico encouraged him to prepare at once for the 
peace negotiations and the land purchases which he 
hoped might soon be within his grasp. He asked 
Congress for authority and for money, and both were 
voted to him by the House of Representatives, but 
the act appropriating thirty thousand dollars for ex- 
penses and three millions to use as the President 
might see fit was accompanied by the startling an- 
nouncement that the great plan for manufacturing 
new slave States beyond the boundaries of Texas 
itself had failed. On the motion of a Pennsylvania 
Whig, named David Wilmot, after consultation with 
other members of his own party, the following pro- 
viso was added to the bill : 

“* Provided, That, as an express and fundamental condition to 


the acquisition of any territory from the Republic of Mexico, by 
the United States, by virtue of any treaty that may be negotiated 
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between them, and to the use by the Executive of the moneys 
herein appropriated, neither slavery nor involuntary servitude shall 
ever exist in any part of said Territory, except for crime whereof 
the party shall be duly convicted.” 


The already existing Mexican law prohibited 
slavery in all the domain of that Republic, and the 
great mass of the Whig Party, re-enforced by a 
strong detachment of Free-soil Democrats, came into 
line behind the Wilmot Proviso with a round asser- 
tion that the Constitution of the United States did 
not contain any provision overruling that old law. 
Whatever else was afterward done or not done with 
the Wilmot Proviso itself was of little consequence 
after fully half of the nation had declared some kind 
of assent to the idea and doctrine which it con- 
tained, and a new era opened in American politics. 


CHAPTER? -XIT. 


Law Partnerships—Lincoln in Congress—Dealings 
with the Mexican War—The Presidential Cam- 
paign of 1848—Stumping New England—A Whig 
Victory. 


Mr. LINCOLN’s first law partner, John T. Stuart, 
“was more a politician than a lawyer. The firm car- 
ried altogether too heavy a load of unprofitable 
public business, and the partnership ceased in 1841, 
with Mr. Stuart’s election to Congress. Hon. 
Stephen T. Logan, with whom Mr. Lincoln then 
became associated, was also a man of influence in 
his party and ambitious of political honors, and was 
an exceptionally able lawyer. This second partner- 
ship lasted until 1845, and upon its termination a 
third was formed, which was much more than a mere 
business connection. In the fullest sense of the 
word, Hon. William H. Herndon was Lincoln’s 
friend, and the intimate relations between them 
ceased only at the death of the senior partner. 
Hardly was the new firm well under way, how- 
ever, before Mr. Lincoln’s public duties came in to 
interfere seriously with its prosperity. There were 
clients of all sorts eager to secure the services of 
Mr. Lincoln. He had now faithfully followed the 
court from county to county of the Eighth Judicial 
District, year after year, until no other lawyer on 
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the circuit was better known. He had begun with 
a borrowed horse and with barely money enough in 
his pocket to pay his way, but his finances were in 
better condition now. The more profitable part of 
his practice, however, required his personal pres- 
ence before courts and juries. He could not trans- 
fer to Mr. Herndon the confidence which other men 
had imbibed in his own ability to win their cases for 
them. When, therefore, on May Ist, 1846, the 
Whig District Convention met and selected Mr. 
Lincoln as its candidate for Congress, it placed a 
serious question before him. He had long wished 
to go to Congress. It had even been said by his 
enemies that there was a standing contract between 
Hardin, Baker, Lincoln, and Logan, the four Whig 
chiefs of Sangamon County, that they should each 
have aterm in succession. Hardin’s term came in 
1842, Baker’s in 1844, and now Judge Logan him- 
self moved Lincoln’s nomination before the con- 
vention, and no other name was proposed. It had 
been well understood that he would accept, and the 
Democratic Convention prepared for him an un- 
commonly sharp and interesting canvass. They 
nominated the well-known and popular Methodist 
preacher, Peter Cartwright, accused Mr. Lincoln of 
being an infidel, a duellist, and otherwise unfit to re- 
ceive the suffrages of good men, adding every pos- 
sible argument to be deduced from the fact that he 
was a Whig, opposed to the war with Mexico. 
There was less to be gained from that field, owing 
to the fact that the army was led by Whig generals 
and that two of the regiments of Illinois volunteers 
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were commanded by Sangamon County Whigs, 
Colonel Baker and Colonel Hardin. — Peter Cart- 
wright was an enthusiastic Democrat, but there 
were many intelligent men in that party who were 
disposed to believe that his best public services 
could be performed in pulpits and camp meetings, 
rather than in the House of Representatives. 
They, therefore, voted for Mr. Lincoln at the Au- 
gust election, giving him a majority in the district of 
fifteen hundred and eleven, and in the county of six 
hundred and ninety. It was the best Whig victory 
ever won in Illinois. 

The successful candidate had something more 
than a law practice to leave behind him. His first 
son, Robert Todd Lincoln, born in the old Globe 
Tavern, was now beginning to run around and talk, 
and William, his second, was born in March, 1847. 
During the remainder of the season, however, he 
put his business and home affairs in order, and was 
ready to set out for Washington, to be present at 
the organization of the Thirtieth Congress, on De- 
cember 6th, 1847. 

Both the House and Senate contained a large 
number of very capable men, each party being 
thoroughly organized and well led. If any distinc- 
tion came to Mr. Lincoln from the fact that he was 
the only Whig member from the State of Illinois, 
there was also something depressing in it, and a 
new member cannot at once acquire influence or 
prominence. He may have been enabled to discern 
more clearly than before the difference between a 
merely local and a national reputation. He was 
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assigned a position in the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads, as if to indicate that as yet the 
great leaders of his party knew little about him and 
did not expect much from him. He took hold of 
his committee work with his accustomed industry, 
but he had not come to be a silent member, and he 
was heard from at an early day. His letters to Mr. 
Herndon and others show that his first experiences 
and observations did not increase his ambition for a 
prolonged career in Congress. To Mr. Speed he 
wrote: ‘‘ Being elected to Congress, though I am 
very grateful to our friends for having done it, has 
not pleased me so much as I expected.’’ He wasa 
born leader of men, long accustomed to special 
prominence in Illinois politics, and it may have been 
irksome to find all present leadership in Congress so 
firmly held by other hands. 

The questions of the future were taking form 
more rapidly than the masses of the people were 
aware. The question of the immediate present was 
the conduct of the war with Mexico, including the 
orders of President Polk to General Taylor to oc- 
cupy the disputed territory between the Nueces 
River and the Rio Grande. 

The correspondence between the general and the 
Secretary of War supplied the Opposition with 
abundant texts for criticism, and every point was 
made the most of. The President’s Message at the 
opening of Congress had set forth the position and 
claims of the Democratic Party and the Administra- 
tion with unflinching clearness, and it was well un- 
derstood that the entire Whig body was ready to 
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vote supplies and raise troops. They were even 
willing to acquire new territory, if something like 
the Wilmot Proviso could be created as a protection 
for the old Mexican law prohibiting slavery. The 
Proviso itself, after passing the House with much 
difficulty, had failed in the Senate, dragging down 
with it the particular bill to which it was attached. 
No similar measure was now before the House. On 
December 22d, 1847, Mr. Lincoln introduced a 
series of resolutions of no great effect or importance 
by themselves, but which very well illustrate the 
Whig position. They were as follows : 


“* Resolved, by the House of Representatives : That the President 
of the United States be respectfully requested to inform this House : 

** First : Whether the spot on which the blood of our citizens 
was shed, as in his Message declared, was or was not within the 
territory of Spain, at least after the treaty of 1819, until the Mexi- 
can revolution. 

“* Second : Whether that spot is or is not within the territory 
which was wrested from Spain by the revolutionary Government of 
Mexico. 

‘‘ Third : Whether that spot is or is not within a settlement of 
people, which settlement has existed ever since long before the 
Texas revolution and until its inhabitants fled before the approach 
of the United States army. 

“‘ Fourth : Whether that spot is or is not isolated from any and 
all other settlements by the Gulf and the Rio Grande on the south 
and west and by wide uninhabited regions on the north and east. 

‘* Fifth ; Whether the people of that settlement, or a majority of 
them, or any of them, have ever submitted themselves to the Gov- 
ernment or laws of Texas or of the United States, by consent or 
by compulsion, either by accepting office, or voting at elections, or 
paying tax, or serving on juries, or having process served upon 
them, or in any other way. 

‘« Sixth: Whether the people of that settlement did or did not 
flee from the approach of the United States army, leaving unpro- 
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tected their homes and their growing crops, Jefore the blood was 
shed, as in the messages stated ; and whether the first blood so 
shed was or was not shed within the enclosure of one of the people 
who had thus fled from it. 

‘¢ Seventh: Whether our citizens whose blood was shed, as in 
his Message declared, were or were not at that time armed officers 
and soldiers, sent into that settlement by order of the President 
through the Secretary of War. 

‘Eighth : Whether the military force of the United States was 
or was not so sent into that settlement after General Taylor had 
more than once intimated to the War Department that in his 
opinion no such movement was necessary to the defence or protec- 
tion of Texas.”’ 


No final action was ever taken by the House 
upon these resolutions, nor was any such action ex- 
pected by Mr. Lincoln. They were presented asa 
means of obtaining an opportunity for addressing 
the House, in Committee of the Whole, upon the 
entire subject of the Mexican War and its conduct. 
The speech he made January 12th, 1848, was ad- 
mitted to be of marked ability, and would doubtless 
have done more for the reputation of the new mem- 
ber from Illinois if it had not been that Congress 
and the country were at that time enduring an ex- 
cessive outpouring of fervid and powerful oratory. 
There were altogether too many good speeches. 
At the same time, there were members of Lincoln's 
own constituents, even of his personal friends, in- 
cluding Mr. Herndon, whose ardent patriotism and 
martial feeling prevented them from quite appreci- 
ating an argument against the justice of the war 
from a man who at the same time favored its vigor- 
ous prosecution as the shortest road to an honorable 
peace. They should have read the letters of Gen.~ 
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eral Taylor, as an appendix to Lincoln’s speech. As 
it was, the latter found himself placed upon the de- 
fensive unpleasantly and that his home popularity 
had received a serious blow. His position in Con- 
gress was somewhat advanced by it, and his tall 
form was sure of better recognition afterward. His 
stature had, indeed, something to do with the fact 
that he was a marked man, but one of his first and 
closest friendships among his fellow-Congressmen 
was with Alexander Stephens, of Georgia, the light- 
est weight, physically, of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The real value of eloquent speeches on the floor 
of Congress was their effect upon the people in pre- 
paring their minds for the Presidential campaign of 
1848. 

Parties had been nearly balanced in 1844, and al- 
though the Whigs had now very manifestly the best 
of the argument, they had a somewhat difficult 
political problem before them. President Polk was 
not to be a candidate for re-election, and the Democ- 
racy possessed no available military hero, but they 
represented the war and its glory, and seemed to be 
almost certain of electing whomsoever they might 
nominate. A very large part of the Whig Party 
failed to perceive this point of policy, and proposed 
a renomination of Henry Clay, as the most perfect 
representative of Whig principles. A smaller ele- 
ment was eager to try the experiment of nominating 
Daniel Webster. A pretty strong faction, sus- 
pected of anti-slavery leaning, was in favor of Gen- 
eral Scott. Mr. Lincoln and a number of the wiser 
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Whig leaders, sure of carrying their point by the 
very active work they were doing, clearly saw and 
declared that the Whig Party must itself represent 
the war and its glory, while avoiding the slavery 
question for the present. That meant the nomi- 
nation of General Taylor, with whom some of them 
had been corresponding upon that subject ever since 
he made his first camp at Matamoras, on the Mexi- 
can side of the Rio Grande. 

General Taylor was no politician, and there were 
those who denied that he was a trustworthy Whig, 
even after he had made a sufficiently plain written 
declaration of his principles. He was, however, the 
only candidate with whom that party had any pros- 
pect of success, and so it wisely nominated, so to 
speak, the battle of Buena Vista. Mr. Lincoln’s 
activity with reference to General Taylor’s candi- 
dacy, and the manner in which his Illinois friends 
had misinterpreted his position, made it every way 
desirable that he should take some opportunity for 
a public explanation. He found one before the 
close of the session, and the speech he made in Con- 
gress was well calculated to soothe any irritation 
against him among the Whigs of Sangamon County 
and elsewhere in Illinois. He said to his oppo- 
nents.; 


“As General Taylor is par excellence the hero of the Mexican 
War, and you Democrats say we Whigs have always opposed the 
war, you think it must be very awkward and embarrassing for us 
to go for General Taylor. The declaration that we have always 
opposed the war is true or false according as one may under- 
stand the term ‘opposing the war.’ If to say ‘the war was un- 
necessarily and unconstitutionally commenced by the President’ 
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be opposing the war, then the Whigs have very generally opposed 
it. Whenever they have spoken at all they have said this ; and 
they have said iton what has appeared good reasons to them. The 
marching of an army into a peaceful Mexican settlement, frighten- 
ing the inhabitants away, leaving their growing crops and other 
property to destruction, to you may appear a perfectly amiable, 
peaceable, unprovoking procedure ; but it does not so appear to ws. 
So to call such an act, to us appears a naked, impudent absurdity, 
and we speak of it accordingly. But if when the war had begun 
and had become the cause of the country, the giving of our money 
and our blood, in common with yours, was support of the war, then 
it is not true that we have always opposed the war. With few 
individual exceptions, you have always had our votes here for all 
the necessary supplies. And, more than this, you have had the 
services, the blood, and the lives of our political brethren in every 
trial and on every field. The beardless boy and the mature man, 
the humble and the distinguished—you have had them. Through 
suffering and death, by disease and in battle, they have endured 
and fought and fallen with you. Clay and Webster each gave a 
son, never to be returned. From the State of my own residence, 
besides other worthy but less known Whig names, we sent Mar- 
shall, Morrison, Baker, and Hardin ; they all fought and one fell, 
and in the fall of that one we lost our best Whig man. Nor were 
the Whigs few in number or laggard in the day of battle. In that 
fearful, bloody, breathless struggle at Buena Vista, where each 
man’s hard task was to beat back five foes or to die himself, of the 
five high officers who perished, four were Whigs.” 


When the Whig Convention assembled at Phila- 
delphia June 7th, 1848, Mr. Lincoln being one of 
its members, the nomination of General Taylor had 
already been assured. Only four ballots were re- 
quired to dispose of the other candidates. 

Millard Fillmore, of New York, well known to 
hold exceedingly conservative views upon the slav- 
ery question, was named for Vice-President. The 
issues of the political campaign were narrowed so 
that neither the Whigs nor Democrats seemed to 
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confess any interest in the future. The Democratic 
candidates, Cass and Butler, were as conservative as 
Mr. Fillmore himself. It is true that throughout 
the North candidates for Congress found themselves 
compelled to evade or to answer disagreeable ques- 
tions relating to the Wilmot Proviso and slavery 
extension, but the Whig Party, as a whole, dis- 
claimed responsibility for anything but the defeat 
of Santa Anna. The Democratic Party, at its Na- 
tional Convention and afterward, said and did just 
enough to enable Martin Van Buren and Charles 
Francis Adams to rally the New York Free-soilers, 
run an independent ticket, and so turn over the 
electoral votes of that State to General Taylor and 
elect him. Without them he would have been de- 
feated. With their associates in other States and 
the Wilmot Proviso Whigs, they formed the nucleus 
of what became, only a few years later, the Repub- 
lican Party east of the Alleghany Mountains. 

Mr. Lincoln entered the Presidential canvass with 
energy. On June 20th he addressed the House 
upon the subject of internal improvements, and he 
made his first campaign speech upon the floor of 
Congress, July 27th, 1848, before setting out upon 
an electioneering tour of New York and New Eng- 
land. When at Albany he formed slight acquaint- 
ances with Millard Fillmore and Thurlow Weed. 
Both were to be remarkably renewed in later years. 
Up to that time Mr. Lincoln’s acquaintance with 
the people of the Middle and Eastern States had 
been made only through their emigrants to the 
West, and he now had an opportunity for studying 
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them at home. Before the campaign was over he 
was again in Illinois, adding materially to his repu- 
tation as a speaker, but no amount of Whig elo- 
quence could prevent the vote of that State from 
being given to Cass and Butler. 

The second session of the Thirtieth Congress be- 
gan in December, 1848. There had been some 
changes in its membership, and more were indi- 
cated, but the greatest change of all made itself 
manifest because the campaign was over. The 
Mexican War and its management no longer fur- 
nished a cloak for the real issue over which the old 
parties were to break in pieces and new parties were 
to form. The question of slavery extension came 
to the front at once, with the first legislative effort 
to provide for the organization of the vast territories 
acquired from Mexico by the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo at the return of peace. The session was to 
terminate on March 4th following, and there was 
little possibility of doing more than open the way 
for the great debates and measures, the compromises 
of 1850 included, which were to make the succeed- 
ing Congress memorable in American political his- 
tory. How distinctly Mr. Lincoln marked his posi- 
tion among anti-slavery men may be gathered from 
the facts that at the close of his term he was re- 
corded as having voted forty-two times for the Wil- 
mot Proviso, as it appeared and reappeared, and 
that early in January, 1849, he prepared and pre- 
sented a bill for the abolition of slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


CHAPTER AIL 


Beginning Anew—A Tempting Offer—The Old Cir- 
cuit Once More—Death of Thomas Lincoln—Stand- 
ing of Mr. Lincoln at the Bar—The Abolitionists. 


LETTERS written by Mr. Lincoln during his term 
in Congress deal very little with men and affairs 
around him in Washington. He kept no diary, and 
he was not yet of sufficient mark for other men to 
record the occurrences of his daily life. It is evi- 
dent that he found his separation from home weari- 
some. He was conscious that as yet he had no 
great work upon his hands and that he was some- 
how out of place. Nevertheless, as the end drew 
near, it became necessary to look forward and decide 
upon his future course in life. He did not too 
strongly desire a second term, and there was good 


- reason to expect defeat at the polls in case he should 


obtain a nomination. The Democratic Party was 
everywhere recovering from its reactionary defeat 
in 1848, and was beginning to take upon itself a new 
character. “Both at the North and at the South it 
was absorbing more and more of the multitudes who 
instinctively shrink from changes, and to whom 
there is a semblance of evil in any assault upona 
solid, time-honored institution, such, for instance, 
as the Constitutional right of slave owners to own 
slaves. The right to own them anywhere in the 
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United States, without reference to State or terri- 
torial line, was apparently the only point seriously 
disputed, and there seemed to be a swift increase 
in the number of men who were even willing to con- 
cede this for the sake of peace. It was not yet so 
plain that the men who refused to concede it were 
strengthening their numbers and their convictions 
and were preparing their courage to say that it was 
sometimes better to be just than to be at peace. 

If Mr. Lincoln’s course with reference to the war 
and to the ideas represented by the Wilmot Proviso 
had not been in the way of a renomination, the cus- 
tom of his district, if not almost of his party, was 
against him. Rotation in office was almost an ac- 
cepted doctrine, as if a seat in Congress were a kind 
of prize to be awarded rather than a public service 
for which the best and most experienced men 
should be carefully selected. The Whig nomina- 
tion was, therefore, given to Judge Logan, and he 
was defeated at the polls, as Lincoln probably would 
have been. 

The law practice and professional connections of 
the latter had drifted away from him during his 
term in Congress. He had not nominally separated 
from Mr. Herndon, but it looked very much as if 
he were about to begin life anew. His party ser- 
vices and rank entitled him to ask something of a 
Whig Administration, and there was one appoint- 
ment which seemed to open a field peculiarly suited 
to a born frontiersman. It was that of Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, and Lincoln had 
applied for it at the suggestion of many personal 
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friends. His claim was-so manifestly good that 
the Taylor Administration, deciding against him and 
in favor of another citizen of Illinois, offered him 
instead the post of Territorial Governor of Oregon. 
There was a momentary temptation in the sugges- 
tion of so important a field of usefulness. It seemed 
to promise present support, future prosperity, a 
share in the development of a new commonwealth, 
and shortly a seat in the Senate of the United 
States. At the same time, it implied a complete 
abandonment of all hope for any other career. He 
said, on receiving the offer, that he would accept it if 
Mrs. Lincoln would consent, and the whole matter 
was referred to her ; but she did not require any time 
for deliberation. She promptly declared that she 
would not permit her husband to go and bury him- 
self in the wilderness of Oregon, and there the pro- 
posal died. 

Politics and office seeking having been definitely 
put aside, Mr. Lincoln turned to his profession with 
greater devotion than ever before. He refused to 
open an office in Chicago, on the ground that city 
practice required an amount of office work and close 
confinement which his habits unfitted him for. It 
would destroy his health, he said, and he wisely re- 
turned to the migratory work with which he had so 
long been familiar. He was at no time what is 
termed an office lawyer, the duties so indicated 
being turned over, as a rule, to his partner or to his 
associate counsel. The Eighth Judicial District 
contained fourteen wide-acred prairie counties, and 
each of these, in turn, received a visit from Mr. 
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Lincoln twice a year, nearly half of his time being 
consumed by his absences upon the circuit. At 
every county seat there was a circle of professional 
and other friends ready to welcome him, to listen 
eagerly for any remark he might make upon current 
events, and particularly to catch and repeat the 
little story with which he was pretty sure to 
point and illustrate his remarks. He took a per- 
sonal interest in -every case placed in his hands, 
thoroughly enjoying its management, and seeming 
to care more for the contest itself than for any fee 
he might earn by it. In fact, his inability to charge 
and collect fees was still one of his weak points. 

The six years beginning in 1849 and ending in 
1855 were in many respects the brightest part of 
Mr. Lincoln’s life. The rebuilding of his law prac- 
tice more than took care of itself, so eagerly did 
men seek his services, especially as acounsel for the 
defendant. His home, when he could be in it, 
was all that his simple tastes required, and Mrs. 
Lincoln was constantly devising improvements with 
which to surprise him on returning from his profes- 
sional absences. She was given to hospitality, and 
so was he, and those who sat down at his table were 
apt to say something afterward about the excellence 
of the abundant provision, as well as the cordiality 
_ with which they had been entertained. 

One son, Edwards, had died in infancy, but in 
1850 a fourth, Thomas, afterward so well known as 
 Vittle Tad," came to complete the home: circle. 
It was as if hardly anything remained to be asked 
for, as success in life, by a man who had begun as a 
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day laborer and who had risen without help of any 
kind other than such as he won for himself. His 
early associations had almost faded out of sight, 
only the brightest of them, his noble-hearted step- 
mother, remaining at the close of the year 1850. 
When informed, in the Autumn of that year, that 
his father’s health was failing, there were sufficient 
reasons why Mr. Lincoln could not pay an immedi- 
ate visit to Coles County. Year after year he had 
contributed with prudent liberality to the support 
of a man who could not win a support for himself 
from the best of Illinois land, and he now wrote to 
his stepbrother, John Johnston, a letter which has 
been preserved. He said in it: 


“‘T sincerely hope father may yet recover his health ; but at all 
events tell him to remember to call upon and confide in our great 
and good and merciful Maker, who will not turn away from him 
in any extremity. He notes the fall of the sparrow and numbers 
the hairs of our heads ; and he will not forget the dying man who 
puts his trustin Him. Say to him that, if we could meet now, it 
is doubtful whether it would not be more painful than pleasant ; 
but that if it be his lot to go now, he will soon have a joyful meet- 
ing with loved ones gone before, and where the rest of us, through 
the mercy of God, hope erelong to join them.”’ 


There was no recovery, and Thomas Lincoln 
passed away. After his death, Mrs. Lincoln’s old 
age was made continually comfortable by the loving 
care of her stepson. He visited her more than 
once, and she was able to say, at the end of his 
career—for she survived him—that she could not ask 
for a son more dutiful than he had been. 

The surpassing eminence attained by Abraham 
Lincoln as a politician and statesman has even 
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served to belittle in the minds of many whatever 
reputation he won in the ways open to other men. 
There are even now those who speak of him as a 
““country lawyer’’ up to the time when his second 
series of political successes began to come to him. 

The first series, beginning with his election to the 
Legislature and ending with his Presidential-elector 
nominations and his career in Congress, was suffi- 
ciently remarkable, but it would not have provided 
him with a solid foundation of name and character 
to sustain him in his further and greater undertak- 
ings, if to mere party leadership he had not added 
eminence in his profession. What was his rank at 
the bar and how he was regarded by other lawyers, 
as well as by the general public who knew him, can- 
not better be expressed than in the written testi- 
monies of the very judges before whom he argued 
and fairly won his cases, or fairly lost them, year 
after year. 

Hon. David Davis, afterward of the United States 
Supreme Court, presided over the Eighth Judicial 
District during all the years of Lincoln’s later prac- 
tice. He wrote after the death of his friend : 


“Tn all the elements that constitute the great lawyer, he [Mr. 
Lincoln] had few equals. He was great both at xzs¢ grius and 
before an appellate tribunal. He seized the strong points of a 
case and presented them with clearness and great compactness. 
His mind was logical and direct, and he did not indulge in extrane- 
ous discussion. Generalities and platitudes had no charms for 
him. An unfailing vein of humor never deserted him, and he 
was able to claim the attention of court and jury, when the cause 
was the most uninteresting, by the appropriateness of his an- 
ecdotes. 
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“‘ His power of comparison was large, and he rarely failed, in a 
legal discussion, to employ that mode of reasoning. The frame- 
work of his mental and moral being was honesty, and a wrong 
cause was poorly defended by him. The ability which some 
eminent lawyers possess, of explaining away the bad points of a 
cause, by ingenious sophistry, was denied him. In order to bring 
into full activity his great powers, it was necessary that he should 
be convinced of the right and justice of the matter which he advo- 
cated. When so convinced, whether the cause was great or small, 
he was usually successful. He read 1-w books but little, except 
when the cause in hand made it necessary ; yet he was usually self- 
reliant, depending on his own resources, and rarely consulting his 
brother lawyers, either on the management of his case or on the 
legal questions involved. 

‘*Mr. Lincoln was the fairest and most accommodating of prac- 
titioners, granting all favors which were consistent with his duty 
to his client, and rarely availing himself of an unwary oversight of 
his adversary. 

“He hated wrong and oppression, everywhere, and many a 
man whose fraudulent conduct was undergoing review in a court 
of justice has writhed under his terrific indignation and rebukes.” 


Judge Drummond, United States District Judge 
for Illinois, has given his thoughtful estimate as fol- 
lows : 


“With a probity of character known to all, with an intuitive 
insight into the human heart, with a clearness of statement which 
was in itself an argument, with uncommon power and felicity of 
illustration— often, it is true, of a plain and homely kind—and 
with that sincerity and earnestness of manner which carried con- 
viction, he was, perhaps, one of the most successful jury lawyers 
we ever had in the State. He always tried a case fairly and hon- 
estly. He never intentionally misrepresented the evidence of a 
witness nor the argument of an opponent. He met both squarely, 
and if he could not explain the one or answer the other, substan- 
tially admitted it. He never misstated the law, according to his 
own intelligent view of it. Such was the transparent candor and 
integrity of his nature, that he could not well or strongly argue a 
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side or cause that he thought wrong. . . . He could hardly 
be called very learned in his profession, and yet he rarely tried a 
cause without fully understanding the law applicable to it ; and I 
have no hesitation in saying he was one of the ablest lawyers I 
have ever known.” 


Equally emphatic is the remainder of their testi- 
mony and that of other able jurists. With one ac- 
cord they delineate a lawyer who was so born as 
well as so made, and explain the mental peculiari- 
ties which enabled a barefooted, log-cabin boy to 
become so deeply interested in reading the Revised 
Statutes of Indiana. 

It is recorded of Mr. Lincoln, as one of the note- 
worthy characteristics of this period of busy prac- 
tice, that the abolitionists could at any time apply 
to him for legal help in cases arising out of the 
Fugitive Slave Law, or otherwise affecting the 
rights of colored people. Other eminent lawyers 
declined a kind of practice so full of peril to their 
politicalambitions. Lincoln did not yet know that 
he was himself an abolitionist, but he could not shut 
his heart to the appeal of an oppressed human 
being, black or white. 


CHAPTER lve 


The Compromises of 1850—The Breakdown of the 
Whig Party—Lincoln and Politics—The FPrerce 
Administration—Eulogy on Henry Clay—The Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Bill. 


WHEN Abraham Lincoln’s Congressional term 
ended, March 3d, 1849, it looked as if he had turned 
away from politics. He even said so himself, and 
there was certainly no apparent prospect for politi- 
cal honors in Illinois for a Whig who was more than 
suspected of holding heretical opinions upon the 
subject of slavery. He was personally as popular as 
ever, but it seemed manifest to all men that his 
future career lay among courts and law cases. 

The great field of national politics was under- 
going a process of transformation and of prepara- 
tion, and over it hung a deepening cloud which con- 
tained a greater storm than most men were willing 
to believe. The year 1850 witnessed the death of 
President Taylor, the accession of President Fill- 
more, and the nominal accord of the Whig and 
Democratic parties upon the compromise measures 
which seemed to give the slave power so much, but 
which really gave it nothing. Hardly were these 
adopted before the more acute Southern leaders dis- 
covered that, while they had lost all the newly 
acquired territory except Texas, the best part of 
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the price they obtained for it, the Fugitive Slave 
Law, was of no value, except as a powerful agency 
for stirring up anti-slavery feeling at the North. It 
was the most tremendous weapon which could have 
been placed in the hands of the extreme abolition- 
ists, and they were everywhere making the most 
Of <it: 

How Mr. Lincoln felt with reference to the great 
political movement which he was watching, but in 
which he seemed destined to take no part, may be 
understood from conversations which have been re- 
corded. His old and intimate friend, Judge Stuart, 
relates that, in the year 1850, he and Lincoln were 
discussing the course of legislation in Washington. 

“The time will come,’’ said Lincoln, ‘‘ when we 
must all be Democrats or abolitionists. When that 
time comes my mind is made up. The slavery 
question cannot be compromised.”’ 

What he evidently meant was that even by the 
current compact between the parties the great issue 
had been merely postponed, and that the day of 
final settlement must surely come. Judge Stuart 
replied that his mind also was made up, and inti- 
mated that it was not in favor of abolition. They 
were perfect types of the two wings of the old Whig 
Party. 

Mr. Herndon’s testimony presents a much more 
vivid picture of the mental processes through which 
his law partner was advancing toward the position 
which he was so soon to assume before the country. 

‘*Mr. Lincoln and I were going to Petersburg, in 
1850, I think, The political world was dead ; the 
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compromises of 1850 seemed to have sealed the 
negro’s fate. Things were stagnant, and all hope 
for progress in the line of freedom seemed to be 
crushed out. Lincoln was speculating with me 
about the deadness of things and the despair which 
arose out of it, and deeply regretting that his human 
strength and power were limited by his nature to 
rouse and stir up the world. He said gloomily, 
despairingly, sadly : ‘ How hard, oh, how hard it is 
to die and leave one’s country no better than if one 
had never lived for it! The world is dead to hope, 
deaf to its own death struggle, made known by.a 
universal cry. What is to be done? Is anything 
to be done? Who can do anything? And how 
is it to be done? Did you ever think on these 
things?’ ”’ 

He and others like him had builded more wisely 
than they knew, and the state of things was by no 
means so hopeless as it seemed. 

There had been from the beginning a vast and by 
no means inactive popular sense of right warring 
against slavery. It had enacted the ordinance of 
1787, shutting out the evil from the Northwestern 
Territory. It had eradicated slavery from several 
of the original thirteen States. It had fought for 
and won the Missouri Compromise of 1820, prohib- 
iting slavery in new States to be formed north of 
the latitude of 36° 30’. It had now recently assured 
the freedom of California and Oregon, and was prac- 
tically restricting the area of the institution to its 
old limits, including Texas, after a manner and 
with a force which was clearly understood to pen it 
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up where it might some day be expected to die. 
So it would have died in due season, and it perished 
the more quickly simply because of the spasmodic 
effort soon to be made by its supporters to break 
through this destructive barrier. 

The Whig nomination for Congress was offered 
to Mr. Lincoln in 1850, but he adhered to his reso- 
lution and kept out of politics, for his hour had evi- 
dently not come. 

The old time was passing away, and the year 1852 
witnessed the last appearance of the Whig Party as 
a great national organization. Its National Con- 
vention put aside Henry Clay and Daniel Webster, 
as if putting away the Fugitive Slave Law with 
them, although formally endorsing the compromise 
measures which included it, and nominated General 
Winfield Scott for President. The Democratic 
National Convention took bolder ground upon the 
slavery question, and emphasized its zeal for the 
letter of the compromises by nominating General 
Franklin Pierce, well known to be a State Rights 
Democrat and slavery-extensionist as outspoken as 
James K. Polk himself. Both parties went before 
the people with solemn declarations that nothing 
should be permitted to reopen the perilous agitation 
of the slavery question. The old issues were dead 
or temporarily paralyzed, and there was so little to 
make a fight about that the Whig Party, attacking 
nothing and defending nothing, obtained only forty- 
two votes in the Electoral College, while its bolder 
adversary scored two hundred and fifty-four, with a 
firm control of Congress. 
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Their failure to secure the Whig Presidential 
nomination in 1852 was said to have been almost 
the death blow of the two great Whig statesmen. 
Daniel Webster lingered until Autumn, when his 
end was hastened by an accident. Henry Clay 
passed away before midsummer. Abraham Lincoln 
was chosen by the citizens of Springfield to deliver 
a funeral oration in honor of the party chief whom 
he had so long admired and followed, but those who 
listened to it were disappointed. The address 
lacked the fire and fervor which might have been in 
it if the life of Henry Clay had ended with a fight 
against a Fugitive Slave Law, instead of for one. 

The administration of President Pierce began 
with a great pledge, publicly taken, not to disturb 
the compromises of 1850, but the advocates of sla- 
very as a permanent institution were discovering that 
the compromise measures of Henry Clay had con- 
tained and concealed an abolitionist victory. The 
great region west of the Missouri State line was fast 
opening to immigration, and threatened to be cut 
up, year after year, into ever so many new free 
States, utterly destroying the balance of power be- 
tween the South and the North which had previ- 
ously been maintained in the United States Senate. 
The Missouri line was itself an impassable barrier, 
under the provisions of both the old and the new 
compromises, unless in some manner a gateway 
should be opened. Wrathful murmurs grew louder 
and deeper all over the South, as the facts of the 
situation were set forth, from day to day, by orators 
and journalists. It was evident that a huge amount 
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of very combustible material was heaping up, en- 
dangering the future peace of the Republic. Clay, 
Webster, Fillmore, Buchanan, and other statesmen 
in Congress had elaborately described and estimated 
the danger. Party platforms had denounced any 
foe of his country who should traitorously meddle 
with it. Everybody was willing to admit that it 
was full of tinder and brimstone and explosives, 
and so a knot of leading politicians in Washington 
decided that for the good and peace of the nation 
_ they would set it on fire at once, and they obtained 
a promise from President Pierce that the kindling 
of that fire should be adopted by him as a measure 
of his administration. 

Just before the close of President Fillmore’s 
term, on February 2d, 1853, a bill was presented in 
the House of Representatives, by W. A. Richard- 
son, of Illinois, Chairman of the Committee on Ter- 
ritories, ‘‘to organize the Territory of Nebraska.’’ 
Under that title was then included all the Jand now 
called Kansas and Nebraska, from the Missouri line 
to the Rocky Mountains. It was regarded almost 
as routine work, was passed on the toth of the 
month, and went to the Senate. Here the measure 
met with more positive objections, arising from its 
imperfect protection of Indian reservations, the 
sparseness of the resident population, and other con- 
siderations, but it was expressly declared in the de- 
bates, on both sides, without contradiction, that the 
region so to be organized was made free by the ex- 
isting compromises. The Chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Territories was Stephen A. Douglas, 
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of Illinois, and he urged the passage of the bill with 
a fair degree of energy, but the near approach of 
the end of the session and the pressure of other busi- 
ness prevented its reaching a final vote. Had it 
done so, the bill would probably have passed, and 
the anti-slavery barrier at the Missouri western bor- 
der would have been made stronger than ever. As 
it was, the entire matter of Nebraska territorial or- 
ganization went over to the next Congress. During 
all the long months of 1853 the political future in- 
volved in the organic law of the yet unpeopled re- 
gion underwent a careful discussion at the hands of 
thoughtful politicians at the North and at the 
South, but so firmly established were the com- 
promises supposed to be that when the Thirty-second 
Congress assembled, it was mentally prepared for 
precisely such a bill as Senator Douglas introduced 
on January 4th, 1854. He accompanied it with a 
long report explaining its provisions and averring 
that it in no manner disturbed the compromises of 
1850. If this bill had passed it would have left the 
gate closed as before, subject only to a few doubts 
and questions of interpretation in the minds of the 
men most anxious to have it opened. The debates 
upon that bill, the caucuses held, and the agree- 
ments made relating to it are interesting studies in 
political history, but do not require narration here. 
They resulted in the preparation, by Senator Doug- 
las and the party chiefs who co-operated with him, 
of yet a third bill, dividing the area into two new 
Territories, Kansas and Nebraska, and practically 
repealing the Missouri Compromise by declaring it 
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inoperative. It was introduced on January 23d, 
1854. In an instant the floodgates of slavery agita- 
tion were thrown open, and the very terms of the 
bill itself provided for a hand-to-hand struggle be- 
tween the friends and foes of the ‘‘ peculiar institu- 
tion’’ upon the soil of Kansas, In his talk with 
Herndon, in 1850, Mr. Lincoln had asked : ‘‘ What 
isto be done? Is anything tobe done? Who can 
do anything? And how is it to be done?’ It 
might almost be said that his old political adversary 
and rival had now given him an explanatory answer. 


CHAPTERS XY. 


The Great Tumult—Douglas at Chicago—Lincoln’s 
Great Speech at Spring field—A Premature Party 
Movement—Lincoln’s New Fame—Candidate for 
United States Senator—Election of Trumbull. 


WHILE the abolitionists of the North had never 
been able to poll more than about a hundred and 
fifty-eight thousand votes as a distinct party, a 
much larger number of voters, as yet nominally 
Whigs or Democrats, were sincerely in favor of the 
abolition of slavery. They had been quiescent, be- 
cause they saw no way open for practical aggressive 
action. Apart from these, both Whigs and Demo- 
crats might fairly be divided into two classes. One 
class had accepted the compromises as a barrier 
against abolitionism and its pernicious agitations, 
endangering the peace of the nation and the per- 
petuity of the Union. Another and very large class 
had submitted to the compromises almost gloomily, 
as affording a barrier against pro-slavery agitation 
and the extension of what they deemed an unquali. 
fied evil. To this latter body of men the Kansas 
Nebraska Bill came as a declaration of war. 

Extreme abolitionism trebled its forces in a day, 
and the great outcry raised by its leaders had a 
point which could not be put aside, for they were 
able to say: ‘‘ Look at this! We did not do it! 
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We are not the agitators! Slavery itself assails the 
public peace !”’ 

The wrath of the people of the North arose in an 
angry tide. Everywhere there were great public 
meetings and fiery denunciations of the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill, while the press turned with fierce in- 
vection against the men who proposed to break 
down the great bulwark of human freedom, which 
both parties had declared to be as sacred as the 
Constitution itself. 

Even at the South there was a powerful conserva- 
tive element opposed to the bill, but it was clamored 
into silence by the vehemence with which the ad- 
vocates of slavery extension hailed what seemed to 
them a promised victory. 

The disintegration of the Whig Party at the South 
advanced a long step when most of its extreme 
pro-slavery men passed at once into the Democratic 
ranks as supporters of the bill, while at the North a 
similar process was checked for a short time only. 
The Democratic Party at the North was at once 
rent in twain, and its anti-Nebraska faction formed 
more or less open coalitions, in State after State, 
with the anti-Nebraska Whigs. While the debates 
upon the bill proceeded, Congress was deluged with 
petitions against it, one of which was signed by 
three thousand clergymen. The State election of 
New Hampshire, the home of President Pierce, 
took place in March. His father before him had 
been known, during many years, as ‘‘the most in- 
fluential man in New Hampshire,’’ and the son had 
succeeded to the same ascription, but the strong 
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Democratic majority, eighty-nine in the State Legis- 
lature, was wiped out at the Spring election. That 
example was imitated by Connecticut a few weeks 
later, and it was well understood that other free 
States were ready to follow, but the supporters of 
the bill in Congress stood firm. The Administra- 
tion was able to hold a sufficient number of its 
Northern adherents up to the mark, the Southern 
Democrats were a unit, they were re-enforced by 
pro-slavery Whig votes, and in May the bill was 
passed. 

There were in that Congress only four avowed 
Free-soilers, with seventy-one Whigs and one hun- 
dred and fifty-nine Democrats. It had seemed as 
if the future of the country had been placed almost 
irrevocably in the hands of the great political or- 
ganization which had controlled it during a full gen- 
eration, with but two breaks in the succession of its 
Presidents. In the election of 1852 the Whig op- 
position had carried but two States at the South, 
with twenty-four votes, and but two at the North, 
with eighteen. Even now several free State Legis- 
latures, among them that of Illinois, were able to 
pass resolutions approving the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill, but in every case there was a hard fight, and 
each set of resolutions carried with it a prophecy of 
disaster. 

The session of Congress continued until August, 
and then most of the members went home to give 
an account of themselves to their constituents. 
Senator Douglas did not hasten back to Illinois, but 
it was announced soon that he would address the 
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people of Chicago on September Ist. The popu- 
lation of the city was very different in character 
from that of Central and Southern Illinois, being 
largely made up of immigrants from the Middle 
States and New England. Still it had been a 
stronghold of Senator Douglas, the Little Giant of 
Illinois, as his admirers called him, and he expected 
to have a large and attentive audience before which 
to make his proposed defence of his course in Con- 
gress. Very full attention, indeed, was paid to his 
_ arrival in the city. The bells of several churches 
tolled as for a funeral, and the flags of many vessels 
in the harbor were displayed at half-mast, while a 
crowd of about five thousand people gathered 
around the stand from which he was to speak. It 
was a large crowd, considering the fact that the 
better class of anti-Nebraska Whigs and Democrats 
did not come at all. 

Senator Douglas made his appearance and began 
his promised speech. Its main point had been al- 
ready often repeated in Congress, an assertion that 
the question of slavery ceased to be a cause for na- 
tional agitation when removed beyond the reach of 
Federal legislation and submitted for decision to 
the people organizing a territory for admission to 
the Union as a State. The course of current events 
was so manifestly against the sanity of this position © 
that the crowd finally lost what little patience it be- 
gan with. After about three quarters of an hour of 
his argument they plied him more and more storm- 
ily and derisively with questions. He was a com- 
bative man, and his rejoinders were by no means 
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soft answers calculated to turn away wrath. The 
crowd grew more and more boisterous, and its ques- 
tionings assumed a fierce and even menacing tone. 
He faced the tumult courageously until, at last, at 
about half past ten o’clock, his friends advised him 
to give it up, and he retired from the stand. Some 
journals declared their regret that the misconduct 
of the Chicago mob had disgraced and injured the 
anti-Nebraska cause. Other observers, looking 
deeper and caring less for Senatorial dignity, of 
which no great excess had been exhibited, noted 
the political fact that the sharp questions put and 
the keen retorts made came from “‘ the plain peo- 
ple.’’ Positively the mere voters were feeling and 
thinking about this matter, and were not disposed 
to let the professional statesmen perform those func- 
tions for them, officially. 

The political canvass opened early, and there 
seemed to be everywhere a breaking up of the old 
party machinery. New men were coming to the 
front and well-known men were taking new and un- 
expected positions. Nobody in Central Illinois was 
surprised, however, when a recognized anti-slavery 
Whig like Abraham Lincoln, who had voted forty- 
two times for the Wilmot Proviso and had intro- 
duced in Congress a bill to abolish slavery in the 
District of Columbia, now put aside his law prac- 
tice and came out vigorously against the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill. He was not and would not become 
a candidate for office, but he was ready to address 
public meetings on behalf of other candidates. Men 
who heard him said that he had never before spoken 
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so well, and it was noticed that he hardly mentioned 
any local issue or any old party doctrine, but gave 
his every breath to the entirely new combat which 
had summoned him once more to leadership. 

The State Agricultural Fair of Illinois was to be 
held at Springfield that year, during the first week 
in October. Held anywhere, it was sure to attract 
great crowds of people, but at the capital and centre 
it was expected to bring together an uncommonly 
full representation of the people of the entire com- 
monwealth. Nowhere else could it have assumed 
so marked a political value, and the leading poli- 
ticians of the State came as with one accord. Sen- 
ator Douglas had made speeches elsewhere after his 
unpleasant evening at Chicago, and it was a matter 
of course that he should announce a purpose of ad- 
dressing the multitude assembled by the State Fair. 
There was a prevailing impression that no other 
man was quite the equal of Senator Douglas as a 
stump speaker, but the anti-Nebraska men, with 
one voice, assigned to Mr. Lincoln the duty of mak- 
ing the required rejoinder. He would do as well, 
and, perhaps, a little better, they thought, than any- 
body else on their side. 

Senator Douglas spoke on October 3d. Owing 
to bad weather, the meeting was held in the State 
House, packed to its capacity, and not in the open 
air, as intended. Mr. Lincoln was present, listen- 
ing, and was to speak in the same place on the fol- 
lowing day, the 4th. All the previous arrangements 
and the circumstances aided and gave effect to the 
strong impression, which at once went out to the 
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entire United States, that Stephen A. Douglas had 
found himself pitted against Abraham Lincoln in a 
tremendous oratorical duel. They were old ac- 
quaintances, each thoroughly aware of all the pecu- 
liarities and capabilities of the other. Lincoln pos- 
sessed a present advantage in knowing and studying 
beforehand all the possible points of the Senator’s 
position and argument, while it may be that the 
audience addressed by the latter was disposed to be 
more than usually critical He spoke with more 
than his accustomed power, and when he sat down 
he had wiped away all the evil consequences of his 
defeat at Chicago. He had made, as he afterward 
continued to make, a deep and lasting impression 
upon the minds of those who heard him. There 
was an unexpected strength in his presentation of 
his case, and he assumed the attitude of a man who 
had patriotically sacrificed his popularity and his 
hope of further advancement for the sake of his 
country’s peace. The friends of Mr. Lincoln waited 
almost anxiously for the morrow, somewhat: in 
doubt as to how any effort which he might make 
would compare with the ringing oratory of the Little 
Giant. The next day came, the crowd reassembled, 
and Mr. Lincoln’s response to Douglas continued 
during four long hours to astonish his friends and 
his enemies alike. No report was made of it, and 
no part of it had been reduced to writing before- 
hand, but those who heard it were even extravagant 
in their praises. Mr. Douglas himself had listened, 
and there had been brief passages at arms between 
him and the speaker at several points, in which Mr. 
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Lincoln’s ready wit enabled him to win special ad- 
vantages. He was a very unsafe man to interrupt 
with a question. On the following day the Senator 
spoke again, laboring vainly during a two hours’ 
speech to break the force of Lincoln’s damaging in- 
dictment of his favorite measure, its evasion of the 
compromises, its bad faith, bad policy, and all the 
defects and fallacies of the argument by which it 
had been sustained. He succeeded in rallying his 
discouraged and wavering party, becoming more 
than ever the idol of a large faction of it, but he did 
not succeed in winning back the important fragment 
which had determined never to assent in any man- 
ner to the extension of the area of human bondage. 
To complete his work, it was necessary for him to 
be heard again in other parts of the State, and the 
now enthusiastic anti-Nebraska men, Whigs and 
Democrats, called upon Mr. Lincoln to follow. 
There was one more contest between them at Peoria, 
similar in its arrangements to that at Springfield, 
but it was very much too similar in its results, and 
Mr. Douglas refused to arrange any subsequent 
contests. Mr. Lincoln’s Peoria speech was prepared 
with care, was written out and printed, doing ex- 
cellent service as a campaign document, and a mine 
from which other stump speakers could draw ma- 
terials for use in that canvass. 

There was one feature of the occurrences during 
the State Fair which well illustrates the unsettled 
and perplexing condition of parties and politics. 

There were other meetings besides those addressed 
by Lincoln and Douglas, and other speakers did 
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effective work on both sides, but there was one knot 
of men who proposed to hold a meeting of peculiar 
importance. They were the old abolitionists of the 
State of Illinois, and as yet they were regarded as 
obnoxious fanatics by the great mass of their fel- 
low-citizens. Party fellowship with them was some- 
thing resembling political suicide. These men, sup- 
posed to be so far in advance of their time, had 
been aroused to enthusiastic activity by the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill. 

Their brethren in the East were already organiz- 
ing Kansas Aid Societies and sending detachments 
of armed Free-soilers to assist in settling the more 
immediately available of the two new Territories and 
to prevent it from fulfilling the hopes of the slavery 
extensionists. The Illinois abolitionists, while for- 
warding a number of very efficient Kansas settlers, 
were now proposing the creation of a new party, in 
favor of abolishing slavery, but, perhaps, not at 
once saying so, into which all the too moderate 
anti-slavery men might be attracted. They pro- 
posed to call it the Republican Party, in imitation 
of the old organization created by Thomas Jeffer- 
son. They summoned a convention of delegates to 
meet at the State House in the evening of October 
4th, and at the close of Mr. Lincoln’s speech Hon. 
Owen Lovejoy, brother of the abolitionist editor 
murdered at Alton, arose and extended a pretty 
liberal invitation to all who heard him to consider 
themselves delegates and come. The movement 
was so manifestly premature that many of the most 
ardent anti-slavery men disapproved of it, and Mr. 
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Lincoln’s personal friends dreaded lest he should 
become compromised by it. Mr. Herndon, himself 
an abolitionist, related afterward the action which 
he felt called upon to take to keep his friend out of 
a sort of political pitfall, when he became aware of 
the plan on foot to draw him into that convention. 

*‘T rushed to Lincoln and said: ‘Lincoln, go 
home; take Bob and the buggy and leave the 
county ; go quickly ; right off ; and never mind the 
order of your going.’ He stayed away till all con- 
ventions and fairs were over.’’ 

The evening meeting was held, but could hardly 
be called a convention. It was altogether incom- 
petent to organize a party, but it appointed a cen- 
tral committee and named Mr. Lincoln one of 
its members. The moderate number of citizens 
present made speeches and praised the great reply 
of Lincoln to Douglas, but they accomplished little 
more. Their intended prize escaped them, although 
they afterward received a friendly communication 
from him in which he reminded them of the wide 
difference between the doctrines held by them and 
any which he had propounded. 

During a temporary absence of Mr. Lincoln from 
home some of his friends inconsiderately announced 
his name as a candidate for the State Legislature. 
Mrs. Lincoln, knowing that he did not wish to run, 
went to the Yournal office and had the announce- 
ment discontinued. On his return he objected 
strongly, but did not absolutely refuse. In fact, he 
seems to have been so deeply absorbed with mat- 
ters of importance that he neglected a very obvious 
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prudence. He intended being a candidate for 
United States Senator, and membership of the 
Legislature would make him ineligible. Permitting 
himself to be elected, therefore, made it necessary 
for him to resign shortly afterward, and a political 
opponent was chosen in his place. 

In spite of the hard fight made by Senator Doug- 
las, the anti-Nebraska men carried the State. Had 
they been united, they could have controlled the 
Legislature, but old party bitternesses were still 
strong. When the business of choosing a Senator 
of the United States was taken up, the votes, after 
the preliminary skirmishing, were found to be di- 
vided as follows: Abraham Lincoln, forty-five 
Whigs and Free-soilers ; James Shields, forty-one 
Douglas Democrats; Lyman Trumbull, five anti- 
Nebraska Democrats, who averred that under no cir- 
cumstances would they vote for Lincoln or for any 
other Whig. After six ballots the name of Gov- 
ernor Joel A. Matteson was substituted for that of 
Shields, and a number of Lincoln’s friends trans- 
ferred their votes to Trumbull. On the ninth bal- 
lot, Matteson received forty-seven votes, Trumbull 
thirty-five, and Lincoln only fifteen, but these lat- 
ter were men who were utterly determined to vote 
for him to the end, win or lose. It required all of 
his personal influence and persuasion to induce them 
to now turn their votes over to Mr. Trumbull and 
prevent the otherwise certain election of Mr. Mat- 
teson. Grumbling and angry and protesting, they 
consented. Mr, Trumbull was elected, to prove 
himself an uncommonly valuable member of the 
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Senate in the great debates in which he was soon to 
take part, while Mr. Lincoln’s apparent sacrifice of 
his own interests to the good of the cause kept him 
out of the national Legislature that he might be- 
come first the leader of a new party and then the 
Chief Magistrate of the nation in its hour of trial. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Civil War in Kansas—The New Congress—Election 
of Speaker Banks— The Pittsburg Convention— The 
Decatur Caucus—Lincoln’s Bloomington Speech— 
The Philadelphia Convention—Lincoln and the Vice- 
Presidency. 


THE new Territory of Kansas, lying directly west 
of the slave-holding State of Missouri, had now be- 
come a kind of tremendous theatre, a stage upon 
which the irrepressible conflict between freedom and 
slavery was presented before the people of the 
United States. It was a long and bloody drama, 
but its teachings went to the hearts and understand- 
ings of a multitude who might otherwise have slack- 
ened in their opposition to the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill and who in time might have wearily acquiesced 
in the repeal of the Missouri Compromise. 

The first officers of the Territory were well selected 
by President Pierce. Among them was Mr. Lin- 
coln’s old friend Calhoun, Surveyor of Sangamon 
County. If the settlement of the Territory could 
have been left to the ordinary processes, its devel- 
opment into a State, under the rule of popular sov- 
ereignty relating tothe slavery question, might have 
been peacefully attained for good or bad. Such, 
kowever, had not been the purpose of the pro-slav- 
ery leaders to whom Senator Douglas had yielded 
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when he abandoned his original bill for the organi- 
zation of the Territory. They intended active col- 
onization, and so, on the other hand, did the anti- 
slavery men of the North. Both sides carried out 
their plans with energy, and the governor and other 
officers sent to Kansas by President Pierce found 
themselves called upon to deal with disorders 
amounting to civil war. Pretty strong detachments 
of the regular army of the United States were after- 
ward employed as a police force, and for a season 
even these were unable to restore order or prevent 
the long series of frauds, usurpations, oppressions, 
the outrages and murders, the reports of which 
maintained at fever heat the excitement of the peo- 
ple throughout the Union. One side of every story 
was told and believed at the South, and its opposite 
side at the North, with a multitude of pure fictions 
to deepen the effect of the sufficiently terrible truth. 
If, however, it were possible to believe all that was 
told, and that the Northern and Southern immi- 
grants to Kansas were all alike inhuman and infa- 
mous, nevertheless, the one great teaching of the 
drama remained untouched, and it was utterly ac- 
cepted by Abraham Lincoln. The hour was draw- 
ing near when he was to put it into condensed form 
of words, that all men might understand. That 
hour was not ripe, but it was fast ripening. 

The Congress elected at the same time with Presi- 
dent Pierce had contained a clear Democratic ma- 
jority of eighty-four, and some of its Whig mem- 
bers had sustained the Administration in the Kansas 
conflict. In the succeeding Congressional election 
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the South stood by the President and his policy 
more firmly than ever, while the North expressed 
its opinion of the work going on in Kansas with as- 
tonishing emphasis. The new Congress contained 
only seventy-five Administration Democrats, less 
than half as many as were in its predecessor. With 
these were forty Know-Nothing Whigs, some of 
whom had anti-slavery leanings, and one hundred 
and eight pronounced and determined anti-Nebraska 
men, who declared that, for the time, at least, they 
had put aside all other issues. 

Mr. Richardson, of Illinois, more than any other 
man representing Senator Douglas and the Admin- 
istration measure, was nominated for Speaker of the 
House by the Democratic caucus. It was a bold 
challenge, and prevented any flinching on either 
side. The contest over the Speakership began on 
December 3d and terminated on January 23d. It 
operated as a prolonged process for the confirmation 
and combination of the several Opposition elements 
in Congress. When, at last, Nathaniel P. Banks, 
- of Massachusetts, was elected Speaker, the new lines 
were pretty well drawn. The doubtful men had 
assisted in preparing the way, joining in putting 
aside the rule of the House and allowing a mere 
plurality to elect. Then they broke up. Thirty of 
them cast scattering ballots which expressed their 
mental condition. Twenty-five of them went over 
in a body to the Administration, and raised its vote— 
Mr. Aiken, of Georgia, having been substituted for 
Mr. Richardson—to one hundred, while the one hun- 
dred and three members who carried Mr. Banks 
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into the chair had become a drilled and disciplined 
force which was never afterward broken. They 
had completed the preliminary organization of the 
Republican Party, for here and not elsewhere was 
its birthplace. 

The new Democratic Party may in like manner 
date its political existence from that contest, but its 
temporary leader, Senator Douglas, did not fully 
accord with or represent its real character and pur- 
poses, as was soon to become manifest. While act- 
ing as its champion, the man by whom he was met 
and overcome in public debate was in that manner, 
more than in any other, singled out as the cham- 
pion of the Opposition. 

The Kansas-Nebraska Act, with all its defects, 
was now the law of the land, and the conservative 
position held by Mr. Lincoln may be understood 
from the fact that he disapproved of armed immi- 
gration to Kansas by any free State men not pro- 
posing to become permanent settlers. He suc- 
ceeded in preventing Mr. Herndon and a number of 
excited friends from going to take: part in the con- 
flict, but joined heartily in sending money and sup- 
plies to the settlers who were there in good faith, 
determined to defend their lawful rights. He urged 
upon the political leaders, greater or lesser, who 
took counsel with him, that the strength of the new 
movement lay in holding up before the people the 
Democratic Administration and its policy as a mur- 
derous disturber of the public peace. Precisely 
what other ground was to be taken and what doc- 
trines might be developed or defined with reference 
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to other points of public policy, it was hardly yet 
time to discuss. 

On February 22d, 1856, two conventions were 
held, which perfectly illustrate the then condition 
of the Opposition elements which were taking form 
as a party. 

One of these conventions was general in its char- 
acter, and was composed of over three hundred 
prominent citizens from twenty-eight of the free 
States, Territories, and border slave States, not many 
of them being delegates chosen by the usual meth- 
ods. They met at Pittsburg, and not only the per- 
sonal character of the men and their political his- 
tory, but the nature, the tone, and the result of 
their proceedings made a profound impression upon 
the nation. Their debates were distinguished by 
dignity and moderation, as well as by ability, and it 
was impossible to stigmatize them as abolitionists 
or fanatics. They selected and appointed a central 
committee for the organization of a new party, issued 
a ringing address to the country, and named June 
17th, 1856, as the day for the assembling of a 
National Convention of delegates from all the 
States and Territories willing to be there repre- 
sented. 

They did not undertake to declare beforehand the 
position to be taken by the new party, but adopted 
resolutions which called for the repeal of existing 
laws permitting slavery to enter Territories previous- 
ly protected from it ; declared resistance by lawful 
means to the introduction of slavery into any Terri- 
tory ; demanded the immediate admission of Kan- 
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sas as a free State, and denounced the administra. 
tion of President Pierce. 

Acting in complete accord with the men who met 
at Pittsburg were the many voluntary gatherings of 
anti-Nebraska men in all parts of the Union where 
such a meeting could safely be held. There were 
wide areas within which a man could declare ap- 
proval of the election of Speaker Banks only at the 
risk of his life and property. 

The other convention of February 22d, 1856, was 
held at Decatur, IIl., and consisted of fifteen editors 
of anti-Nebraska newspapers. They discussed the 
situation and issued a call for a State Convention 
of delegates opposed to the Pierce Administration 
and its measures, to meet at Bloomington on May 
29th. After their adjournment they had a banquet, 
and among the invited guests who sat down to it 
was Abraham Lincoln, who was censured by some 
and praised by others for his courage in keeping 
company with a set of violent radicals from whom 
all cautious men were disposed to keep away. Some 
of his best friends were exceedingly anxious that he 
should not be so rash as actually to attend the 
Bloomington Convention. His abolitionist friends 
were as earnest the other way, and in his absence, 
and without consulting him, Mr. Herndon himself 
signed Mr. Lincoln’s name to a published call for a 
Sangamon County Convention, to choose delegates 
to the one at Bloomington. ‘‘I determined to 
make him take a stand,’’ said Mr. Herndon after- 
ward, and he found himself at once confronted by 
Lincoln’s old law partner, John T. Stuart, angrily 
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protesting against such a ruinous use of Lincoln’s 
name without authority. Herndon took the respon- 
sibility of what he had done, and was speedily re- 
lieved by a letter of approval from Mr. Lincoln. 
Conservative old-line Whigs, like Mr. Stuart, washed 
_their hands of the Bloomington Convention and all 
its works in advance, while it seemed as if all things 
were working together to increase the ferment of 
popular feeling which had caused it to be sum- 
moned. Reports of outrages upon free State men 
in Kansas grew even darker, and the fierceness of 
the current debates in Congress was emphasized by 
the cowardly beating, almost the murder, of Charles 
Sumner in his seat in the Senate chamber. 

~ When the State Convention assembled at Bloom- 
ington on May 2oth, it was really a mass meeting 
of the active anti-Nebraska men of Illinois, most of 
them coming without formal election and all dis- 
posed to act without reference to previous party 
affiliations. They were between five hundred and 
six hundred in number, brimming with enthusiasm, 
but deeply impressed with the need for prudence in 
their utterances. Some of the many eloquent 
speeches made would have repelled conservatism of 
all kinds, if reported and printed, but one of the 
peculiarities of the occasion was the apparent ab- 
sence or inaction of stenographic journalists. Can- 
didates for governor and lieutenant-governor were 
nominated, and other nominations were intrusted 
to a committee. A platform was adopted which 
seemed almost excessively moderate a few months 
later, but its declarations of principle were every 
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way as radical as the great mass of the new party 
was prepared to accept. Delegates were chosen to 
the National Convention, to meet at Philadelphia 
on June 17th. Mr. Lincoln was present, a central 
figure, an acknowledged leader and trusted counsel- 
lor, but he made no speech until the close. It was 
understood that he was to address the convention, 
and all men waited eagerly to hear him. He had 
made no written preparation, and there was no re- 
port of what he said, but many capable critics who 
had heard him before, and who then and afterward 
listened to him, declared this to be the most elo- 
quent speech he ever delivered. He was not now 
replying to Douglas, he had the entire field of con- 
troversy before him, and all the hot thoughts which 
through long years had been taking form within him 
rushed to his lips for expression. His warmest ad- 
mirers had not expected from him any such exhibi- 
tion of oratorical power, and those who heard him 
for the first time were astonished. When he sat 
down, his leadership of the new movement in the 
West had been sealed beyond all further question- 
ing. 

The new organization called itself the People’s 
Party at first, over a large part of the country, but 
the name of Republican was shortly adopted by 
common consent. Its National Convention assem- 
bled on June 17th, 1856, at Philadelphia, and was 
composed of over a thousand men, with varied and 
often very defective authority, to represent constit- 
uencies in all the free States, the Territories, and 
-some of the border slave States. 
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The platform which the convention adopted had 
a sound of increasing boldness upon the slavery 
question, but went no further than to deny the right 
of Congress to give legal existence to slavery in any 
Territory, and to declare the duty of Congress to 
prohibit in the Territories “‘ those twin relics of bar- 
barism—polygamy and slavery.”’ This part of the 
platform was simply the Wilmot Proviso in another 
form, and gave no hint of an ultimate interference 
with slavery in the States wherein it already existed, 
protected by the Constitution. Other planks of the 
platform had almost a Whig semblance, for they 
favored internal improvements in the shape of good 
rivers and harbors and the Pacific Railroad. It 
demanded the immediate admission of Kansas, and 
its claim of freedom of conscience and equal rights 
for all was aimed at the current suppression of anti- 
Nebraska oratory in most of the States south of 
Mason’s and Dixon’s line. The Administration 
was denounced, but the tariff and other old party 
issues were avoided. 

This work having been performed, the conven- 
tion, after one preliminary ballot, selected John C. 
Frémont, of California, as its candidate for President. 
There were many reasons why the brilliant army 
officer, whose name was associated with the acquisi- 
tion of California and the exploration of the Rocky 
Mountain country, should be chosen to carry the 
standard of the new movement. He was well known 
to possess abundant abilities, although without ex- 
perience as a legislator or statesman. It was dryly 
remarked, also, by Democratic journalists, that in- 
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asmuch as the campaign was to end in certain de- 
feat, the Republicans had selected a man of tried 
courage to lead their forlorn hope. It came very 
near to being a victory, nevertheless. 

The next business in order was the selection of a 
candidate for Vice-President, and here a discovery 
was made. On the first ballot fifteen names were 
presented, of men who had become more or less 
prominent in the anti-Nebraska contest. At the 
head of the list stood William L. Dayton, of New 
Jersey, with two hundred and fifty-nine votes, and 
next to him was Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois, with 
one hundred and ten. Speaker Banks was next, 
with forty-six, and the rest were scattering. It was 
manifestly imprudent to indulge in any contest, and 
the nomination of Mr. Dayton was at once declared, 
but even Mr. Lincoln was astonished at the vote 
given to himself. He was attending court in Ur- 
bana, Ill., when the telegraph brought the report 
of the first vote for Vice-President. ~~ 

‘“Why, that must be our Lincoln—hundred and 
ten votes for him,’’ remarked somebody near him. 

‘* No, that can’t be,’’ he responded. ‘‘ It must 
be the grea¢ Lincoln from Massachusetts.”’ 

There was, indeed, a prominent citizen of the 
Bay State bearing the same name, but the Illinois 
leader had won already a wider fame than either he 
or his friends as yet imagined. 


CHAPTER. XViL. 


The Canvass of 1856—Revolt of Douglas—Lincoln's 
New Career —Buchanan’s Position—The Lecompton 
Constitution—The Illinois Senatorial Canvass— 
Lincoln’s Bloomington Speech—Debates with Doug- 
las—The Freeport Questions—Defeat that was Vic- 
tory. 


THE Democratic Party was as yet nominally 
united, although large factions of its membership 
held widely varying views as to the interpretation 
of their political creed. Its National Convention 
nominated James Buchanan for President and John 
C. Breckinridge for Vice-President, upon a platform 
which accepted the Kansas-Nebraska Bill and its 
consequences. The remnants of the old Whig Party 
nominated Millard Fillmore, of New York, and 
Andrew Jackson Donelson, of Tennessee, thereby 
enabling a large number of timid voters to refrain, 
fora time, from becoming either Democrats or Re- 
publicans. A precisely similar cave of escape was 
opened to them four years later. In the campaign 
of 1856 the Fillmore men, or some of them, claimed 
to have saved the Union by preventing Frémont 
from carrying the States of Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Indiana, and Illinois. He received one 
hundred and fourteen votes from the other free 
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States, against one hundred and seventy-four in all, 
given to Mr. Buchanan. If only half of the 
sixty-eight votes of the four States rescued by 
the Whig ticket had been changed to Frémont, 
the Republican Party would have won the day. 
Mr. Fillmore received eight hundred and seventy- 
four thousand five hundred and thirty-four votes 
at the polls, but carried only the one State of 
Maryland. 

The long months of the Presidential campaign 
were a period of great excitement for the country. 
All business interests suffered. Mr. Lincoln him- 
self, at the head of the Illinois Republican electoral 
ticket, was reported to have made more than fifty 
speeches, almost giving up his private affairs to 
throw all his energies into the great battle. He 
had something worth fighting for now, a cause 
which aroused all the hitherto only half-awakened 
forces which had lain dormant within him. He 
very nearly carried his party to victory in his own 
State, only the Whig stumbling-block preventing 
success. The Republican candidate for governor, 
an old Whig, was elected by a plurality of four 
thousand seven hundred and twenty-nine votes, 
while a sufficient number who gave him their ballots 
also voted for the Fillmore electors and permitted 
the Buchanan ticket to succeed by a plurality of 
over nine thousand. They gave, however, a fair in- 
dication of what their tendencies would be when a 
final decision should be forced uponthem. They 
were not afraid to have a Republican governor, but 
as yet they were inclined to shiver at the possibilt- 
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ties involved in the election of a Republican Presi- 
dent. 

The most notable effect of the campaign of 1856, 
not excepting by any means the election of Mr. 
Buchanan, was the change which took place in the 
minds and hearts and utterances of men. The pro- 
slavery extremists of the South openly declared the 
election of an anti-slavery President a sufficient 
ground for disunion and war, and their declarations 
no longer met with strenuous opposition at home, as 
formerly. The secessionists were no longer a mere 
knot of violent talkers, they had become leaders of 
thought, nearly ready to step out as leaders of 
action. At the North, in like manner, anti-slavery 
sentiment had made a tremendous advance, and it 
was almost honorable to have been an abolitionist 
from the beginning. Respectable men felt very re- 
spectable as members of a party which had swept 
eleven States at. the last election, and they were 
getting ready to remain in it in case its next plat- 
form should be made of more radical timbers. At 
the same time, it was to be perceived by clear-headed 
politicians, such as Senator Douglas, for instance, 
that the great Buchanan vote had been rallied for 
that election only and that it could not again be 
brought to the polls in support of the idea of slavery 
extension. He himself did not desire the extension 
of slavery, and he did not approve of the condition 
of things in Kansas, largely consequent upon his 
own avowed efforts on behalf of the public peace. 
The kind of peace obtained was astonishing, and he 
prepared to offer his wing of the Democratic Party 
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something better. It was emphatically his own, 
and needed no other name than the Douglas 
Democracy. 

The troubles in Kansas continued. The printed 
expressions of pro-slavery opinion and purpose were 
as violent as ever after the election, and were widely 
republished and read at the North. Moreover, a 
powerful agency in maintaining and increasing the 
impression that the slave power had undertaken to 
extend itself not only over the Territories but the 
free States themselves, was the discovery, early in 
1857, through what was known as the Dred Scott 
Decision, by the Supreme Court, that seven of its 
nine judges held remarkable opinions upon points 
of Constitutional law affecting the right of free black 
men to retain their freedom. 

The points of the case were but little understood 
then by the people, and have ceased to be impor- 
tant now, but the great mass of the people of the 
North accepted the heavy judicial utterances as ally- 
ing the Supreme Court with the extreme State 
Rights and pro-slavery wing of the Democratic 
Party. So many men pronounced them at variance 
with the principle declared by Senator Douglas to 
underlie his famous bill, that he felt called upon to 
explain the relations between the Supreme Court 
and popular sovereignty in the Territories. He did 
so before an immense concourse at Springfield, 
June 12th, 1857, and he spoke with his accustomed 
ability. It was almost an expected result that he 
should be replied to by Abraham Lincoln, and a 
fortnight later the Republican champion delivered 
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to a mass-meeting in Springfield an argument upon 
all the points involved, which was accepted by his 
party as an exceedingly powerful presentation of 
their position. It really enabled hundreds of thou- 
sands of men to take a position intelligently, for the 
nation held the Supreme Court in high honor, and 
it seemed almost like profanity, to many good citi- 
zens, to question its decision, if it had really made 
one. Mr. Douglas himself was about to be driven 
from much of the ground which he had taken in his 
own speech. At the outset of the Kansas troubles 
the free State settlers had been in a minority, made 
yet more helpless at any election by volunteer voters 
from Missouri. This had long since ceased to be 
the case, and the permanent settlers of the Territory 
were two to one in favor of organizing a free State 
under a constitution prohibiting slavery. Technical 
irregularities in the method of adopting the anti- 
slavery Topeka Constitution, as it was called, al- 
though caused by the existing disorders, were in the 
way of its immediate submission to Congress. On 
the other hand, the pro-slavery plan of organiza- 
tion, known as the Lecompton Constitution, was 
placed in the hands of President Buchanan with a 
sufficient shell of external legality to warrant him in 
laying it before Congress and asking favorable action 
thereon, as if in that manner the decision of the 
question of slavery could be omitted from the or- 
ganic law of the new commonwealth and left for the 
future action of the people of the State of Kansas, 
subject to the Dred Scott decision. The view of 
President Buchanan was expressed by himself at 
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about this time—‘‘ slavery exists in Kansas under 
the Constitution of the United States.’’ It was the 
old doctrine of John C. Calhoun practically applied, 
and it was not the creed of the Douglas Democracy 
or of its leader. At no time had the great mass of 
the party accepted the dogma of Mr. Calhoun, that 
the Constitution carried slavery with it until pre- 
vented by the positive statutes of a sovereign State. 
Mr. Douglas was, therefore, consistent with every- 
thing in his record, except parts of his Springfield 
speech, when, on reaching Washington, just before 
the opening of the Winter session of 1857-58, he 
called upon the President and protested against the 
Lecompton Constitution as being manifestly not the 
expression of the will of the. Kansas people. 

The interview was stormy, for Mr. Buchanan was 
a man of fixed ideas and stubborn will, quite ca- 
pable of dictatorially warning Mr. Douglas that he 
was on the road to political ruin and of receiving 
for reply, ‘‘I wish you to remember that General 
Jackson is dead.”’ 

The President’s Message to Congress, recommend- 
ing the admission of Kansas under the Lecompton 
Constitution, contained an argument in full accord 
with the Dred Scott decision and the extreme pro- 
slavery view. 

There was but one course for Senator Douglas to 
pursue. His term of office was soon to expire and 
he was to go before the people for re-election. The 
only men upon whom he could depend had accepted 
jn good faith his interpretation of his course with 
reference to the Missouri Compromise and believed 
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that his Kansas-Nebraska Bill actually left the 
slavery question to the settlers of a Territory. 

The President’s Message set forth the opposite 
doctrine, and the Lecompton Constitution was the 
bodily form of that doctrine. To be consistent with 
his own declarations and true to his supporters, 
Senator Douglas was forced into open rebellion 
against the Buchanan Administration. Two other 
free State Democratic Senators, Stuart, of Michigan, 
and Broderick, of California, acted with him, the 
remaining eight standing firmly by the President 
and aiding the passage of the Lecompton Bill 
through the Senate. It went to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, to be there pounded to death. A sub- 
stitute was adopted by the House, providing for a 
resubmission of the Lecompton Constitution to a 
vote of the people of Kansas. This went to the 
Senate, and the differing views of the two legislative 
bodies led to a Committee of Conference, which de- 
vised yet another bill, known as the English Bill, 
which sent back the Lecompton plan with a grant 
of land added to it if accepted, and with no land 
in case of rejection, and a threat that the new State 
would not then be admitted until it should contain 
many thousands more of voters. The conference 
English Bill was passed by both Houses and 
signed by the President, only to have its offer and 
threat rejected by the people of Kansas by a major- 
ity of ten thousand. Senator Douglas and his sup- 
porters in Senate and House vigorously opposed 
the English Bill. The Administration, its adher- 
ents in Congress, and all the journals it controlled 
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denounced him unsparingly, but he became sud- 
denly almost the most popular man in the United 
States. There were many enthusiastic Republicans 
who were half prepared to welcome him into their 
own ranks, and some in Illinois openly asserted that 
the party there ought to adopt him and make him 
their candidate for United States Senator. 

There was no occasion whatever for doing so, 
since Mr. Douglas vehemently asserted that the 
Administration and not he had departed from sound 
Democratic doctrine. He was to be the undisputed 
nominee for Senator of the Democrats of Illinois in 
the campaign of 1858, and he had not abated one 
jot of his known ambition to be the Democratic 
candidate for President in 1860. 

The State Democratic Convention of Illinois, held 
in April, 1858, gave Mr. Douglas so cordial an en- 
dorsement that it seemed as if Mr. Buchanan had 
few friends left upon Grand Prairie. The exact 
truth of the matter was not to be disclosed until 
two years later. 

The Republican State Convention was summoned 
to meet at Springfield on June 16th, 1858, and the 
occasion became forever memorable in the political 
history of the United States. 

Illinois occupied a central position in American 
politics. It was the home of Senator Douglas, and 
the declaration of his constituents in his favor had 
already produced a profound impression throughout 
the Union. Menelsewhere, of every shade of polit- 
ical opinion, waited with deep interest for the re- 
sponse of the Illinois Republicans to the continual 
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cry from Kansas, to the Dred Scott decision, to the 
Buchanan Administration, and to the later utter- 
ances and attitude of Senator Douglas. 

It was well understood, beforehand, that the most 
important business apparently to be performed by 
the convention would be the placing of Abraham 
Lincoln in nomination for the United States Senate, 
in direct antagonism to the originator of the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill. It.was generally believed that such 
a nomination was equivalent to an election, should 
Mr. Lincoln maintain the somewhat cautious re- 
serve which had hitherto distinguished even his 
most eloquent arguments on the side of Constitu- 
tional liberty. It was even rumored that his pros- 
pects were to be largely increased by the refusal of 
Administration Democrats to vote for Douglas, if 
they did not, indeed, set up a candidate of their 
own. In short, Mr. Lincoln could be beaten only 
by some rashness upon his part which should drive 
away from him his more conservative or timid sup- 
porters, and solidify against him the jarring factions 
of the Democratic opposition. He held in his 
hands a seat in the Senate, but he had deliberately 
determined to put it away. Day by day, as the 
time for the convention to meet drew nearer, his 
mind was busied with the preparation of a speech, 
the words of which he did not propose to risk with 
the reporters. He wrote them out, sentence by. 
sentence, as they took final shape, scribbling them 
on scraps of paper, old envelopes and the like, 
wherever he might be. 

These were at last collected and copied, and he 
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was ready for the next step that he saw before him. 
He was willing to know what impression the speech 
would make upon different classes of people, and 
he read it first to his abolitionist law partner, Mr. 
Herndon. It began with the following stringent 
definition of the political situation : 


“ Gentlemen of the Convention : 

“If we could first know where we are and whither we are drift- 
ing, we could better know what to do and how to do it. Weare 
now far into the fifth year since a policy was initiated with the 
avowed object and confident promise of putting an end to slavery 
agitation. Under the operation of that policy, that agitation has 
not only not ceased, but has constantly augmented. In my opin- 
ion it will not cease until a crisis shall have been reached and 
passed. ‘A house divided against itself cannot stand.’ I believe 
this Government cannot endure permanently half slave and half 
free. I do not expect the Union to be dissolved. I do not expect 
the house to fall, but I do expect it will cease to be divided. It 
will become all one thing or all the other. Either the opponents 
of slavery will arrest the further spread of it, and place it where 
the public mind shall rest in the belief that it is in course of ulti- 
mate extinction, or its advocates will push it forward till it shall 
become alike lawful in all the States, old and new, North as well 
as South.’’ 


“It is true,’’ interrupted Mr. Herndon, “‘ but is 
it entirely politic to speak it, or to read it as it is 
written ?’”’ 

‘‘That makes no difference,’’ replied Mr. Lin- 
coln. ‘‘ The expression is a truth of all human ex- 
perience, ‘a house divided against itself cannot 
stand,’ and ‘he who runs may read.’ The propo- 
sition is indisputably true, and has been true for 
more than six thousand years, and I z7é/ deliver it 
as it is written. I want to use some universally 
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known figure, expressed in simple language as uni- 
versally known, that may strike home to the minds 
of men in order to rouse them to the peril of the 
times. I would rather be defeated with this ex- 
pression in the speech, and it held up and discussed 
before the people, than to be victorious without 
ifs 

Leading Republicans from all parts of the State 
were gathering rapidly in Springfield, and Mr. Lin- 
coln did not deal unfairly with them. He invited 
at least a dozen prominent men to meet him in the 
library of the State House, and there he read to 
them the tremendous declaration of the new de- 
parture which he proposed to make. Mr. Herndon 
was present, and he alone approved. Every other 
man urged Mr. Lincoln not to deliver that speech 
without extensive modifications, especially omitting 
the perilous clause with which it began, and which 
_ invited certain defeat for him and for the party at 
the polls. He waited until all had expressed their 
opinions, and then he responded : 


“Friends, I have thought about this matter a great deal, have 
surveyed the question well from all corners, and am thoroughly 
convinced the time has come when it should be uttered, and if it 
must be that I go down because of this speech, then let me go 
down linked to truth—die in the advocacy of what is right and just. 
This nation cannot live on injustice. ‘A house divided against it- 
self cannot stand,’ I say again and again.” 


He seemed to be taking counsel of other men, 
but in reality he was preparing himself for the great 
step which he was about to take. The innate 
strength of the man was nobly exhibited in the fact 
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that he gathered new firmness in thus listening be- 
forehand to the voices of doubt, timidity, and dis- 
approval, as if to the mutterings of a storm which 
he was raising and which he must face. 

The convention met on the 16th, and all its rou- 
tine work was completed early upon the day follow- 
ing. This included the unanimous adoption of a 
resolution, “‘ That Abraham Lincoln is the first and 
only choice of the Republicans of Illinois for the 
United States Senate as the successor of Stephen 
A. Douglas.’’ It was but the formal expression of 
a fact, for he now stood absolutely alone and with- 
out a rival. 

It was expected by all that he would make a 
speech at the close of the convention, and never be- 
fore had any utterance of his been waited for with 
interest so nearly breathless. He looked out over 
the sea of upturned faces before him and stood still 
fora moment. Then clearly, distinctly, with a sort 
of metallic ring in its tone, his voice went out to 
the farthest listener, telling him and the nation the 
great truth that either freedom or slavery must die. 
From first to last the speech was a masterpiece, per- 
fectly adapted to its purposes, and it did not fail of 
accomplishing any of these. His treatment of the 
later attitude of Senator Douglas may be condensed 
into his assertion that the cause of slavery restric- 
tion ‘‘must be entrusted to its own undoubted 
friends.’ While well aware that many would waver 
and even fall away for aseason, he was prophetically 
sure that the great body of the Republican Party 
would promptly step forward to the inevitable line 
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which he was tracing, and the grand argument 
closed hopefully. 

‘‘The result is not doubtful,’’ he said. ‘‘ We 
shall not fail; if we stand firm, we shall not fail. 
Wise counsels may accelerate or mistakes delay it, 
but sooner or later the victory is sure to come.”’ 

The immediate result in Illinois was rendered 
more than doubtful, in spite of the enthusiastic ap- 
plause which followed the peroration. Men who 
had been personal friends of Mr. Lincoln sorrow- 
fully assured him that his “‘ foolish speech would 
kill him,’’ and one of them was answered, ‘“‘ If I 
had to draw a pen and erase my whole life from ex- 
istence, and I had one poor gift or choice left as to 
what I should save from the wreck, I should choose 
that speech and leave it to the world unerased.”’ 
Well-known voices from the Atlantic States, and 
from Republicans in Congress, had already urged 
the men of Illinois to strengthen Douglas in his 
wrestle with the Administration, and these became 
more numerous now. Moderate anti-slavery men 
had hesitated to repeat the words “‘ irrepressible 
conflict between freedom and_ slavery,’ after 
William H. Seward. They now found themselves 
unable to say “‘in course of ultimate extinction,”’ 
after Abraham Lincoln, and, a number of them in 
Illinois decided to vote for Stephen A. Douglas, 
who had said that he ‘‘ did not care whether slavery 
was voted down or up”’ in the Territories, provided 
that the rights of settlers to decide the matter 
should be protected. 


The personal canvass of the State by the rival 
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champions, beginning shortly after the Bloomington 
Convention, was altogether without a parallel in the 
history of American politics. The friends of Sen- 
ator Douglas planned that his tour of the State 
should take on something of the semblance of a tri- 
umphal procession, with thronged receptions, artil- 
lery salutes, banners, and music. It began at Chi- 
cago on July oth, but the effect of the speech made 
by Douglas to the vast assembly which greeted him 
was diminished by that of a rejoinder uttered by 
Lincoln in the same place the next day to as large - 
an audience. At Springfield, the speech of Senator 
Douglas, July 16th, was replied to by his adversary 
on the evening of the same day. Both of them had 
made other speeches than these, but the Little 
Giant felt that he was challenged in a manner which 
he could not avoid. It came to him in written 
form on July 24th, and a conference resulted in an 
agreement that the two contestants should not in- 
terfere with each other’s oratory except at public 
meetings in seven specified towns of Illinois. These 
were selected with reference to population of dis- 
tricts and the convenience of the crowds who were 
anxious to hear those debates. 

At each place named, the speaker opening the de- 
bate was entitled to an hour, his adversary then to 
an hour and a half in reply, and the first speaker to 
half an hour in closing. Douglas was to have the 
first opening at Ottawa, Lincoln the next at Free- 
port, and so on alternately. With the help of re- 
porters and of the public press, the entire nation 
was quickly added to the audience of those debates, 
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On each side was a perfect master of the history, 
the law, and the argument available for the support 
of his position. The great fame of Senator Douglas 
had in it nothing accidental, for it was well earned, 
and nobody was surprised that he now surpassed 
his previous record as an orator. The reputation 
of Mr. Lincoln, however, was more recent, and less 
extended, and many who heard, and the great ma- 
jority of those who afterward read his addresses and 
responses, were astonished to find that the brilliant 
Democratic leader had met with more than his 
match in oratorical force. In each successive combat 
the positions taken by Senator Douglas received 
such damaging blows that he might well be glad 
when all was ended, and he could make his remain- 
ing speeches without any immediate response from 
Abraham Lincoln. Both of them worked indus- 
triously during the intervals between their joint 
meetings. Prior to the debate at Freeport, Mr. 
Lincoln prepared a series of questions to propound 
to Mr. Douglas any possible answer to which must 
bring out more clearly the precise doctrine held by 
him upon the subject of slavery in the Territories. 
With reference to the points contained in these 
questions, the Democratic Party shortly split in 
two, Mr. Douglas was defeated for the Presidency, 
and the election of a Republican candidate, for in- 


stance Mr. Lincoln, became possible. They were 
as follows : 


“Question 1. If the people of Kansas shall, by means entirely 
unobjectionable in all other respects, adopt a State Constitution, 
and ask admission into the Union under it, before they have the 
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requisite number of inhabitants according to the English bill, some 
nine thousand three hundred, will you vote to admit them ? 

““Q. 2. Can the people of a United States Territory, in any law- 
ful way, against the wish of any citizen of the United States, ex- 
clude slavery from its limits prior to the formation of a State Con- 
stitution ? 

““Q. 3. If the Supreme Court of the United States shall decide 
that States cannot exclude slavery from their limits, are you in 
favor of acquiescing in, adopting, and following such decision as 
a rule of political action ? 

“Q. 4. Are you in favor of acquiring additional territory in 
disregard of how such acquisition may affect the nation on the 
slavery question ?”’ 


Each of these inquiries had in it something fatal 
to the aspirations of any statesman who might de- 
sire the support of both wings of the Democratic 
Party. Hecould not hope to retain the men who 
favored the purchase and annexation of slavehold- 
ing Cuba, for instance, and at the same time keep 
the good-will of any other man who considered the 
area of slavery already large enough. 

The most important points raised were manfully 
met by Senator Douglas. He said: ‘‘ In my opin- 
ion, the people of a Territory can by lawful means ~ 
exclude slavery from their limits prior to the for- 
mation of a State Constitution. ... It matters 
not what way the Supreme Court may hereafter de- 
cide as to the abstract question whether slavery may ° 
or may not go into a Territory under the Constitu- 
tion. The people have the lawful means to introduce 
it or exclude it as they please, for the reason that 
slavery cannot exist a day or an hour anywhere, un- 
less it is supported by police regulations. Those 
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police regulations can only be established by the 
local Legislature.” 

He had himself been instrumental in setting aside 
a national ‘‘ police regulation,’’ known as the Mis- 
souri Compromise, but into these few sentences he 
had condensed a direct denial of the Calhoun doc- 
trine, the declared position of President Buchanan ~ 
and the Southern leaders, and many of the North- 
ern leaders of the Democratic Party. His anti- 
slavery extension friends in [linois were enabled to 
stand by him fora time, but the full effect of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s questions, and the answers given, could not be 
fully understood prior to the meeting of the next 
National Democratic Convention. 

Very nearly did Mr. Lincoln succeed in overcom- 
ing the tremendous odds which he had confronted | 
at Bloomington. His own party rallied better and 
better behind him after each of those great debates. 
Election day came, and when the ballots were 
counted it was found that one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand four hundred and thirty men had 
voted for Lincoln candidates for the State Legis- 
lature, electing forty-six members. One hundred 
and twenty-one thousand six hundred and nine had 
voted for Douglas candidates, electing, owing to 
unequal distribution of population, fifty-four mem- 
bers. Five thousand and seventy-one Buchanan 
voters had not elected anybody, but had aided the 
Republicans to carry their entire list of State officers, 
from governor down. When the Legislature as- 
sembled in January, 1859, Mr. Douglas was duly 
chosen Senator of the United States from Illinois. 
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Shortly afterward Mr. Lincoln wrote to a per- 
sonal friend : ‘‘ I am glad I made the late race. It 
gave me a hearing on the great and durable ques- 
tion of the age, which I could have had in no other 
way ; and though I now sink out of view and shall 
be forgotten, I believe I have made some marks 
which will tell for the cause of liberty long after I 
am gone.”’ 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Growing Fame—The Cooper Institute Speech—Four 
Parties in the Field—The Rail Splitter of Illinois 
—The Great Chicago Convention-—Abraham Lin. 
coln Nominated for President. 


THE course of political events became feverishly 
rapid and exciting after the close of the Lincoln- 
Douglas debates. 

The senator himself shortly set out upon an ex- 
tended tour of the Southern States, making speeches 
in several cities with a manifest purpose of diminish- 
ing the evil effect of his forced replies to the Free- 
port questions. He reached Washington early in 
January, to find that he had been deposed from his 
old position as Chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Territories, and that the Southern Democracy, 
led by Senators Brown and Davis, of Mississippi, 
had declared the breach between him and them ir- 
reconcilable. He met them with a fearlessness and 
candor which largely increased his personal follow- 
ing at the North, but the tide of political change 
was setting strongly in favor of the Republican 
Party. When Congress assembled in December 
they had very nearly a majority of the House of 
Representatives. The distinguishing feature of 
their strength was the tenacity of purpose with 
which they held together, voting for John Sherman, 
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of Ohio, for Speaker, under a running fire of well- 
directed oratory and continuous parliamentary skir- 
mishing. John Brown’s insane raid at Harper’s 
Ferry, and other recent occurrences, were made the 
most of in efforts to compromise their position, but 
they persevered, until at last, January 30th, 18509, - 
they changed their votes to William Pennington, of 
New Jersey, gained thereby four votes from the 
*“ scattering,’’ and elected him. 

Mr. Lincoln began at once to feel the effect upon 
his personal reputation produced by his joint de- 
bates with Douglas. His speeches were gathered 
and printed in volume form, and thirty thousand 
copies of the book were rapidly sold. 

Invitations came to him from all directions to 
make occasional and political addresses. Most of 
these he was compelled to decline, for his private 
affairs were suffering severely. He had borne his 
own expenses in the campaign, besides his work and 
loss of time and loss of law fees, and a contribution 
of five hundred dollars to the campaign fund. He 
declared himself very nearly out of money. 

The Republican Party throughout the country 
was looking forward to the Presidential campaign of 
1860, and the friends of several statesmen had al- 
ready discussed in the public press their relative 
claims to the party nomination. Month after month 
a pretty thorough analysis was made of each man’s 
record, and of the possible advantages or disadvan- 
tages to be expected in presenting his name to the 
people. Some of Mr. Lincoln’s biographers have 
carelessly asserted that he was an exception to this 
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rule, but such was not the case. His nomination 
followed the natural order of things, and was by no 
means a sudden ebullition. Men talked about him 
as a candidate, and spoke to him and wrote to him 
on the subject just as they did to Seward and others. 
The first notable public movement was made in the 
Central Illinois Gazette, printed in Champaign 
County, Ill., May 4th, 1859. It was an editorial 
article of some length, vigorously advocating the 
nomination of Mr. Lincoln for President. It was 
written by a young man, the editor of the journal, 
whom for that reason he afterward appointed one 
of his own secretaries in Washington. When the 
editor (the author of this book) examined his next 
week’s exchanges, he found that every Illinois Re- 
publican paper on the list, with several in other 
States, and several Democratic papers as well, had 
either copied his editorial in whole or in part, or 
had noticed it more or less approvingly. Probably 
not less than a hundred Western journals, and many 
inthe East, had freely discussed his merits as a can. 
didate before the beginning of the year 1860. 

It was by no means easy for so famous a man ta 
return to the dull routine of law practice, and Mr, 
Lincoln’s efforts to do so were only partially suc- 
cessful. He consented to go to Ohioin the Autumn 
of 1859, and to make a number of speeches which 
greatly aided the Republicans of that State in carry- 
ing the November elections. 

In September, Harper's Magazine printed an 
elaborate political paper contributed by him, but it 
was speedily lost sight of. 
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While declining the mass of invitations now pour- 
ing upon him, he accepted one, the most important 
of all, from the Young Men’s Central Union of 
New York, to deliver a lecture in Cooper Institute. 
On the evening of February 27th, 1860, the great 
hall of the Institute was packed by such an audi- 
ence, ladies and gentlemen, as had rarely been 
gathered in the city of New York to hear a political 
address. The character and number of the men 
and women present bore ample and remarkable tes- 
timony to the fame already won by the speaker. 
To their expectation of an uncommonly perfect ex- 
ample of Western oratory was added a strong feel- 
ing of curiosity to see the man who had vanquished 
Senator Douglas in debate, and who was so much 
talked of as a possible Republican candidate for 
President of the United States. Mr. Lincoln was 
introduced by William Cullen Bryant. The speech 
was an exceedingly clear and able presentation of 
the origin, principles, history, and purposes of the 
Republican Party, and it at once took rank as a 
State paper of the first importance. The New York 
Tribune of the next day declared that “‘no man 
ever before made such an impression on his first ap- 
peal to a New York audience.’’ A surprisingly 
large number of those who heard or read the address 
perceived that Mr. Lincoln had made a tremendous 
advance personally. Before that day he had been 
the representative Republican of Illinois, and, per- 
haps, of the Western States, but he had now step- 
ped forward as the representative and advocate of 
the entire party. He had gained an Eastern repu- 
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tation. He made several speeches in New England 
before returning home, and each in succession deep- 
ened the impression already made, preparing the 
minds of men for the party action which was shortly 
to be taken. Months earlier he had formally as- 
sented to the use of his name as a Presidential can- 
didate, after a consultation with a small caucus of 
personal friends gathered in a room of the State 
House at Springfield. 

The chiefs of the Democratic Party well under- 
stood that they had a difficult task before them in 
preparing for the Presidential campaign of 1860. 
The party National Convention was summoned to 
meet at Charleston, S.C., on April 23d. When 
the delegates assembled it speedily became evident 
that the factions present were irreconcilable. Sen- 
ator Douglas was able to muster a bare majority of 
votes, but not the two thirds required for a nomi- 
nation, while the minority refused to accept him in 
any event, and a number of extreme pro-slavery 
men from the cotton States actually withdrew. 
After ten days of hopeless discussion and balloting 
the convention adjourned, to meet again in Balti- 
more on June 18th. Dark with forebodings of 
future trouble as was the prospect held out to the 
nation by the tumultuous proceedings at Charles- 
ton, the Republican Party grew stronger, from day 
to day, and more determined to stand by the axiom 
declared by Mr. Lincoln in his Bloomington speech. 
It was said by one observer that the only remaining 
question was whether they should nominate ‘‘ the 
irrepressible conflict ’’ in the person of William H. 
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Seward, or “‘ ultimate extinction’ 
Abraham Lincoln. 

When the Democratic National Convention re- 
assembled at Baltimore, with some changes in its 
membership, its division was completed. One fac- 
tion nominated John C. Breckinridge, of Kentucky, 
- and Joseph Lane, of Oregon. The other nomi- 
nated Stephen A. Douglas, of Illinois, and Herschel 
V. Johnson, of Georgia. 

Already, on May oth, the shattered remnants of 
the old Whig Party had held a convention at Balti- 
more, had declared themselves the Constitutional 
Union Party, nominating John Bell, of Tennessee, 
and Edward Everett, of Massachusetts. They thus 
supplied, as before, a highly respectable cave in 
which a large number of conservative citizens could 
hide themselves, and pretend that they were out of 
the political storm that was raging. 

The Republican State Convention of Illinois was 
held at Decatur, on May oth and Ioth, 1860. Nomi- 
nations for the several State offices were made, and 
the usual routine business was transacted. Old 
John Hanks was not a delegate, but he came, bring- 
ing with him two of the rails which he and Lincoln 
had cut to fence in Thomas Lincoln’s land, not far 
from that place, twenty years before. They were 
presented to the convention with extraordinary 
dramatic effect. Hanks brought them in himself, 
and they bore a huge placard, with the inscription : 


‘“ Two RAILS 


from a lot made by Abraham Lincoln and John Hanks in the San- 
gamon Bottom in the year 1830.” 


in the person of 
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Mr. Lincoln was already on the platform, to which 
he had been carried bodily over the heads of the 
cheering multitude, and in response to the boister- 
ous demands now made for a speech, he arose and 
said : 


‘“Gentlemen, I suppose you want to know something about 
those things. Well, the truth is, in the year 1830, John Hanks and 
I did make some rails in the Sangamon bottom, to fence a piece 
of land. I don’t know whether these are some of those rai!s or 
not. The fact is, I don’t think they are a credit to the makers. 
But I do know this, I made rails then, and I think I could make 
better rails than these now.”’ 


Those who expected a speech were disappointed, 
but an appeal had been made to the very hearts of 
the workingmen of the United States, and thousands 
of votes had been gained for the Illinois Rail Splitter, 
who had become so striking an example of the pos- 
sibilities provided for the poorest day laborer by 
American institutions. 

The convention adopted, enthusiastically, the 
following : 


“ Resolved, That Abraham Lincoln is the first choice of the Re- 
publican Party of Illinois for the Presidency, and its delegates to 
the Chicago Convention are hereby instructed to use all honorable 


means to secure his nomination, and to cast the vote of the State 
as a unit for him.” 


On May 16th, 1860, the National Republican 
Convention met at Chicago, in a vast temporary 
‘““wigwam’’ constructed for the occasion. The free 
States, Territories, and border slave States were 
represented by regular delegations, and the city was 
thronged by a multitude of zealous politicians from 
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all parts of the country. Since the first assembling 
of the Continental Congress, there had been no 
gathering of American citizens for equally important 
action. The party which, during a quarter of a 
century to come, was to control the affairs of the 
nation, was to announce its principles and purposes, 
and select its representative. It was to name the 
man to whom it would commit unmeasured respon- 
sibility. 

Two days were consumed in important and inter- 
esting preliminary business, in the adoption of a 
platform, and in exchanges of views among the del- 
egates which tended to simplify and shorten the 
final process of nomination. It was discovered that 
while there were six other candidates, each more or 
less eminent and trustworthy, the real contest lay 
between Seward and Lincoln, representing the East 
and the West. It was also believed by many that 
the former was the more conservative, and that the 
nomination of the latter would carry with it a more 
explicit defiance of the slave power. The wide- 
spread processes developing the strength of Mr. 
Lincoln before the National Convention had ex- 
pressed themselves well at the Illinois State Con- 
vention, and his able friends at Chicago had little 
more to do than to watch the working out of the 
sure result. Not one of them could claim to have 
been ‘‘the man who nominated Lincoln,’’ for a 
multitude had done that, month after month. The 
third day of the convention witnessed a scene of 
the most intense, absorbing, thrilling excitement, 
as if the actors in that political drama were instinc- 
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tively aware of the tremendous consequences of the 
ballots about to be taken. 

It had been decided that a majority should nom- 
inate, the two thirds rule being put aside. On the 
first ballot the six minor candidates received com- 
plimentary votes, while Seward was given one hun- 
dred and seventy-three and one half, and Lincoln one 
hundred and two. It had been asserted that the 
New York statesman would poll very nearly his ut- 
most strength at once, and all who were opposed 
to his nomination had thus their inevitable choice 
pointed out to them. On the second ballot they 
began to act accordingly, for Mr. Lincoln gained 
seventy-nine votes and Mr. Seward only eleven. 

The feeling grew deeper, and there were almost 
silences over the vast assemblage, through which 
spasmodic bursts of cheering now and then broke 
out. The third ballot began, and proceeded until 
it was announced that Mr. Seward now had one 
hundred and eighty votes, and Mr. Lincoln two hun- 
dred and thirty-one and one half. One and one half 
more were needed to nominate him, and there was 
a moment of oppressive stillness until Mr. Cartter, 
of Ohio, sprang upon a chair and shouted that four 
delegates from that State had changed their votes 
from Chase to Lincoln. There was a great shout 
of relief from long suspense, responded to by a roar 
of cannon from without, and the nomination was 
declared to be unanimous. 

Mr. Lincoln was in his office at Springfield wher 
the telegraphic announcement of the result reache 
him. He had said that either Seward or himself 
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would receive the nomination. There was hardly 
a change in his manner as he read the despatch, but 
he ceased his pleasant chat with the group of friends 
around him, and went home to talk about the news 
with his wife. 

The Republican platform had been carefully 
drawn, seeking to avoid any undue irritation of 
Southern feeling, but the several elements opposed 
to Mr. Lincoln’s election persisted in asserting that 
the ‘‘ ultimate extinction’’ of slavery was the ani- 
mating spirit of Republicanism, well expressed in 
its candidate. They were not at all in error, but a 
part of them at once determined that they and not 
the nation, as a whole, would select the time and 
the method for its extinction. They chose the bul- 
let rather than the ballot. 

The campaign went vigorously on, accompanied, 
day after day, by an increasing murmur from sev- 
eral of the slaveholding States, that they would 
not abide by the probable result. Secessionism in 
the South paid less attention to the Presidential 
canvass than to its feverish preparations for a dis- 
solution of the Union. Through the long Summer 
months, and through September and October, Mr. 
Lincoln remained quietly at Springfield, receiving a 
continuous procession of political pilgrims, and re- 
ceiving also a mass of correspondence from all quar- 
ters which kept him well advised of whatever was 
going on, South as well as North. He was in no 
manner ignorant of the plans, purposes, and per- 
formances of the disunionists. 

The election was held upon November 6th, 1860. 
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The popular vote was as follows : Lincoln electors, 
one million eight hundred and sixty-six thousand 
three hundred and fifty-two ; Douglas electors, one 
million three hundred and seventy-five thousand 
one hundred and fifty-seven ; Breckinridge electors, 
eight hundred and forty-five thousand seven hundred 
and sixty-three; Bell electors, five hundred and 
eighty-nine thousand five hundred and eighty-one. 
These ballots were so distributed that Bell and 
Everett obtained thirty-nine electoral votes ; Doug- 
las and Johnson, twelve ; Breckinridge and Lane, 
seventy-two ; while Abraham Lincoln and Hannibal 
Hamlin obtained one hundred and eighty. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Last Days of the Buchanan Administration—The 
Civil War Begun—The Cotton States—The Mont- 
gomery Congress—From Springfield to Washington 
—The Border States—The New Cabinet—The In- 
augural Address of President Lincoln. 


THE stormy interval between the election and 
the inauguration of Abraham Lincoln was crowded 
with intensely interesting events with which biog- 
raphy cannot deal. He had nothing to do with 
them except to watch, to ponder, and to prepare 
for the course of action soon to be required of him. 

That the secession leaders contemplated civil war 
was manifested in many ways, an authoritative an- 
nouncement of the fact being made by Governor 
Gist, of South Carolina, in a message to the Legis- 
lature of that State, November 5th, 1860, the day 
before the Presidential election, in which he de- 
clared that the institutions of the South were in 
danger, advised the calling of a State Convention, 
the purchase of arms and ammunition, precisely as 
if active military operations were understood to be 
inevitable. One month later Congress assembled, 
and both Senate and House contained men who 
were outspoken disunionists, with many more 
whose ultimate purpose was hardly covered bya 
film of prudent reserve. 
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President Buchanan was without power of any 
kind. The Republican majority in Congress bitterly 
distrusted him, and the Southern extremists de- 
nounced him with almost equal zeal. His own Cab- 
inet was divided against itself, some of its members 
resigning because of his declarations in favor of the 
preservation of the Union and the armed protection 
of Federal property, and one, the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Cass, resigned because the President’s 
Unionism did not sufficiently resemble that of An- 
drew Jackson. The vacant places were filled by the 
appointment of men whose subsequent course did 
honor to the man who selected them, but neither 
Edwin M. Stanton nor John A. Dix could then do 
more than sustain Mr. Buchanan in a compulsory 
policy of drifting, which would, at least, turn over 
whatever might be left of the National Executive 
to Mr. Lincoln, uncompromised by the hasty adop- 
tion of aggressive measures. 

Congress became more fiercely, sternly, unbend- 
ingly patriotic as the hours grew darker and the 
storm increased, but it wisely waited the arrival of 
the new President, and even in its later debates the 
Republican leaders exercised a most commendable 
self-control. 

The secession movement swelled fast. South 
Carolina declared itself out of the Union on Decem- 
ber 20th, 1860; Mississippi, on January oth, 1861 ; 
Alabama, on January 11th; Georgia, on January 
19th ; Louisiana, on January 26th, and Texas, on 
February 1st. The military operations indicated 
by Governor Gist began at an early day. The 
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United States posts and military property in Texas 
were surrendered, without fighting, to an armed force 
of secessionists on February 18th. A siege of the 
United States forts in Charleston Harbor began 
about the middle of December, and on the 26th 
Major Anderson was forced to abandon Fort Moul- 
trie and Castle Pinckney to the disunion troops and 
retreat to Fort Sumter with the few men under his 
command. On January 1oth Lieutenant Slemmer, 
commanding at Pensacola, the navy yard having 
been already lost, was compelled to abandon Forts 
Barrancas and McKee on.the mainland and re- 
treat to Fort Pickens. 

Mr, Lincoln was not yet President, but a state of 
war had been prepared beforehand for him to deal 
with. What was called the Peace Conference, in- 
vited by Virginia, assembled in Washington in Feb- 
ruary to consider possible compromises and paths 
toward peace, but it was simply an amiable expres- 
sion of regret that the.day for compromises had 
forever gone by. The situation was rendered alto- 
gether complete on February 4th, 1861, by the as- 
sembling at Montgomery, Ala., of a Congress of 
Delegates from the seceded States to organize a 
permanent Confederacy. They acted with vigor, 
provided a provisional government for the Confed- 
erate States of America, of which they elected, 
February 9th, 1861, Jefferson Davis, President, and 
Alexander H. Stephens, Vice-President. They 
adopted measures for the immediate enlistment and 
equipment of an army of one hundred thousand 
men, and for the construction of ten steam gun- 
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boats. Their every step was a war measure, for 
even the moderate declarations of President Bu- 
chanan maintained the right and duty of the Fed- 
eral Government to hold by force its:own posts and 
other property within the limits of any State claim- 
ing to have seceded, and no man in his senses could . 
expect Abraham Lincoln to be more conciliatory or 
more forbearing when his turn should come to 
speak and act. He very nearly succeeded in doing 
so to the minds of many of his own supporters in 
the steady firmness with which he fought and won 
his first great victory of statesmanship. 

While the Montgomery government was pushing 
forward its preparations without an hour of hesita- 
tion, and while the siege of Fort Sumter and the 
raising and arming of Confederate forces went on, 
the future course of Virginia, North Carolina, Mary- 
land, Delaware, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas 
and Missouri, was as yet apparently undetermined. 
At the same time, the great mass of the people of 
the North, accustomed to peaceful ways, permitted 
their aversion to violence to convince them that no 
war had been begun, or that actual fighting could 
even yet be avoided. 

They did not wish for war, and they would have 
reacted against any aggressive act of the national 
authorities of a nature calculated to increase the war- 
like feeling atthe South. The people of the border 
slave States were, of course, very much more sen- 
sitive, and each of those commonwealths contained 
a body of zealous disunionists eager to lead their 
fellow-citizens into the Confederacy. There ap- 
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peared to be as yet something like a neutral belt of 
disputed territory between the active Unionism of 
the free States and the avowed secessionism of the 
cotton States. There were two problems in Mr. 
Lincoln’s hands for solution. The first asked him 
how much of this vitally important area could be 
held for the Union, until the North should be 
aroused, with his own administration in full posses- 
sion of the Executive power. The second asked 
him at what line the advancing forces of secession 
could wisely be met by corresponding force of arms. 
Both problems required for their solution great 
sagacity, great patience, with perfect readiness to 
understand and use opportunities. : 

In February, 1861, Mr. Lincoln paid a last visit 
to his aged stepmother, still living in Coles County. 
Those who witnessed the interview describe it as 
very affecting. As they embraced in parting, 
she expressed a fear that she should never see 
him again, for his enemies would surely kill 
him. 

‘*No, no, mamma,” he said, ‘‘ they will not do 
that. Trust in the Lord and all will be well. We 
shall see each other again.”’ 

Among others who came to see him there was old 
Hannah Armstrong, widow of that Jack Armstrong 
with whom Lincoln had wrestled a score of years 
before. Since that day he had successfully de- 
fended a son of hers accused of murder, and the tie 
of friendship between them was little less strong 
than that of kinship. She, too, had premonitions 
of assassination, but he only smiled at her, and said : 
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‘Hannah, if they do kill me, I shall never die an- 
other death.’’ 

There had been threats in abundance uttered by 
men of well-understood recklessness and violence of 
character, but Mr. Lincoln’s friends, the most cour- 
ageous of them, were much more disturbed by them 
than he would consent to be. He completed his 
preparations for departure to his new field of duty, 
leaving his affairs at Springfield in the hands of Mr. 
Herndon, with a request that the sign of the old 
law office, worn and weather-beaten as it was, 
should not be taken down during at least four 
years more. 

The signs of the times were hourly growing darker, 
On January goth the besiegers of Fort Sumter had 
fired upon and driven back the steamer Star of the 
West, bringing supplies to the garrison, but this 
was only one very pointed expression of the every 
way manifest determination of the seceded States 
to maintain their position by force of arms. The 
contrary position taken and to be taken by the Fed- 
eral Government was that no State could secede, 
that none had seceded, and that the Montgomery 
organization and its several sub-organizations were 
but unlawful associations of misguided individua 
opposing the execution of the laws of the Unitea 
States. 

Mr. Lincoln set out from home for Washington 
on February 11th, 1861. At several places along 
the way he made brief responses to the crowds as. 
sembled to welcome him, but carefully avoided say- 
ing anything which could justly give offence to his 
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opponents, although his very reserve was declared 
irritating by some of his friends. Just before the 
railway train carried him out of Springfield, how- 
ever, he uttered a few words through which the en- 
tire nation obtained a better understanding of the 
man upon whom its future so solemnly depended. 
A crowd had gathered to see him go, and a light 
rain was falling. He came out upon the platform 
of the car, and there were tears in his tremulous 
voice at first, but it grew clear and strong as he 
mastered his emotion. 


“‘ Friends,”’ he said, ‘‘no one who has never been placed ina 
like position can understand my feelings at this hour, nor the op- 
pressive sadness I feel at this parting. For more than a quarter 
of a century I have lived among you, and during all that time I 
have received nothing but kindness at your hands. Here I have 
lived from my youth, until now Iam an old man. Here the most 
sacred ties of earth were assumed. Here all my children were 
born, and here one of them lies buried. To you, dear friends, I 
owe all that I have, all that lam. All the strange, checkered past 
seems to crowd nowupon my mind. To-day I leave you. Igo to 
assume a task more difficult than that which devolved upon Wash- 
ington. Unless the great God who assisted him shall be with and 
aid me, I shall fail, but if the same omniscient Mind and almighty 
Arm that directed and protected him shall guide and support me, I 
shall not fail. I shall succeed. Let us pray that the God of our 
fathers may not forsake us now. To Him I commend you all. 
Permit me to ask that, with equal sincerity and faith, you will in- 
voke His wisdom and guidance for me.”’ 


The stenographers present made varying reports 
of this farewell address, but this it was in substance. 
It was everywhere read, and produced a profound 
impression hardly to have been expected. He had 
unintentionally appealed powerfully to the religious 
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as well as the home-loving element of the American 
character, and all men and women drew instinctively 
nearer to him. 

A large majority of the people of Maryland were 
Unionists, but it was a slave State, and contained a 
considerable body of peculiarly zealous secession- 
ists, to whose activities were just at that time added 
a number of eager emissaries from the open sup- 
porters of the Confederacy. Detectives who had 
been making observations among the more vehe- 
ment and brutal enemies of the Union, particularly 
in Baltimore, reported a strong probability of mob 
violence, or even worse, if Mr. Lincoln should un- 
duly expose himself at that place, and the last stage 
of his journey to Washington was therefore per- 
formed unheralded and by night. He was in safe 
quarters at Willard’s Hotel in Washington, early on 
the morning of February 23d, 1861, before anybody, 
but the small party of friends who accompanied him, 
had any knowledge that he had proceeded beyond 
Philadelphia. That cool and courageous men—army 
_ officers and professional detectives—united in deem- 
' ing such a prudence unavoidable, offers an explana- 
tory comment upon the kind and degree of the ex- 
citement which prevailed among large classes of the 
Southern people. The people of the free States 
failed altogether to appreciate or understand it, and 
the South was blindly ignorant of the really friendly 
and pacific feeling of the North, or of how perfectly 
this was represented in the heart and mind of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Perhaps even violent men on both 
sides, as a rule, underestimated the impending 
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peril, and most men, including eminent politicians 
and statesmen, scouted the idea of civil war. Presi- 
dent Jefferson Davis of the Confederacy was not one 
of these, and attested his perception of the truth by 
responding to a too hopeful friend that ‘‘ there will 
be war, and it will be long and bloody.”’ 

Mr. Lincoln had very nearly completed the im- 
portant task of forming his Cabinet before going to 
Washington, but not until the very last did he 
abandon an obviously wise intention that it should 
contain members from the Union men of the slave- 
holding States. Not one of sufficient eminence 
could be found, and the new Cabinet assumed a de- 
cidedly sectional character, since Edward Bates, of 
Missouri, and Montgomery Blair, of Maryland, rep- 
resented distinctly Republican forces in those States. 
Mr. Bates had been a candidate at the Chicago Con- 
vention. 

At the head of the Cabinet, almost as a matter 
of right, in accordance with a long series of histori- 
cal precedents, stood William H. Seward, of New 
York, who had received the second highest number 
of votes at the Chicago Convention. Salmon P. 
Chase, of Ohio, Secretary of the Treasury, had long 
been prominent as an anti-slavery statesman, and 
had been a well-supported candidate at Chicago. 
So had Simon Cameron, of Pennsylvania, now se- 
lected as Secretary of War; Gideon Welles, of Con- 
necticut, was made Secretary of the Navy, and 
Caleb B. Smith, of Indiana, Secretary of the In- 
terior. The public announcement and the confir- 
mation of these nominations could not be made 
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until after the inauguration, but all were decided 
upon, with other appointments required for prompt 
assumption of the duties of the Executive, befere 
March 4th arrived. The electoral votes had been 
counted in the presence of Congress on February 
13th. Washington City was as yet a queer, old- 
fashioned, straggling village city, with hotel accom- 
modations altogether insufficient for the tide of 
eager, anxious office-seekers and excited patriots 
of all descriptions, which now came pouring in 
upon it. 

There were rumors that violence of some sort 
might be apprehended on the day of inauguration, 
and special measures of military and police guar- 
dianship of the occasion were duly taken, but the 
throngs which gathered to witness the solemn, 
sombre ceremonial contained an overwhelming ma- 
jority of very determined Union men. 

President Buchanan’s last duty—the signing of bills 
passed—detained him at the Capitol until noon of 
March 4th, 1861. Hethen hastened to Willard’s 
Hotel, and he and the President-elect rode in the 
same carriage through the narrow lane preserved 
between the densely packed masses along Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. At the Capitol they were waited 
for by the Senate and House of Representatives, 
the Supreme Court, the Diplomatic Corps, and an 
unsurpassed assemblage of the leading citizens of 
the United States. The oath of office was admin- 
istered first to the Vice-President, and then a dig- 
nified procession marched out and occupied the 
ample platform provided at the eastern portico of 
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the Capitol, in front of which had gathered a vast 
and silent multitude. At the foot of the flight of 
steps was a thin line of uniformed citizen soldiers, 
keepers of the peace, and all but jostling them were 
men who had stood there for hours, waiting to hear 
the declarations with which President Lincoln would 
take up the task before him. Among those nearest 
was the writer of this book. 

Senator Baker, of Oregon, came forward with 
Mr. Lincoln, introduced him to the audience and 
retired. For one moment the latter stood motion- 
less, looking out asif at the horizon. Perhaps he 
was looking beyond the sea of upturned faces at 
the battlefields which yet might be, and which he . 
wished and still had hope might never be. 

Then, in a clear, resonant voice, he began the 
reading of his Inaugural Address. It was a calm 
review of the political situation, a moderate and 
conciliatory statement of the rights and purposes of 
the Federal Government, and of his own obligations 
under the oath he was about to take, with an ear- 
nest, heartfelt, eloquent appeal to all the patriotism 
of the nation, South as well as North. It was be- 
yond criticism in its prudence, in its firmness, in the 
clearness with which its condensed argument was 
presented, and it went out to all men with a power 
which could hardly be overestimated. 

Both the friends and the enemies of the Union 
perfectly understood the attitude of the new Ad- 
ministration when they heard or read— 


‘That no State upon its own mere motion can lawfully get out 
of the Union; that resolves and ordinances to that effect are le- 
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gally void ; and that acts of violence within any State or States, 
against the authority of the United States, are insurrectionary or 
revolutionary according to circumstances. ... That, in view of 
the Constitution and the laws, the Union is unbroken ; and to the 
extent of my ability, I shall take care, as the Constitution itself ex- 
pressly enjoins upon me, that the laws of the Union be faithfully 
executed in all the States... . In doing this there need be no 
bloodshed or violence, and there shall be none, unless it be forced 
upon the national authority.” 


The statement of law and authority and duty 
from which these sentences are quoted was made 
very full and explicit. So was an argumentative 
analysis of the position taken by the cotton States, 
the Confederate Government, and of all who might 
yet propose to act with them. 

The appeal with which the address closed was 
also an argument, if it could have been accepted as 
a sincere utterance by the people of the South, but 
their angry minds were under a cloud with reference 
to any utterance of the man whom they had taught 
themselves to regard as an incendiary and an enemy. 
To them he said : 


“In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow-countrymen, and not in 
mine, is the momentous issue of civil war. The Government will 
not assail you. You can have no conflict without being yourselves 
the aggressors. You have no oath registered in heaven to destroy 
the Government, while I shall have the most solemn one to ‘ pro- 
tect, preserve, and defend it.’ 

“Tam loath to close. We are not enemies, but friends. We 
must not be enemies. Though passion may have strained, it must 
not break our bonds of affection. The mystic cords of memory 
stretching from every battlefield and patriot grave to every living 
heart and hearthstone all over this broad land, will yet swell the 
chorus of the Union, when again touched, as surely they will be, 
by the better angels of our nature.” 
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The address was ended ; the oath was taken ; the 
President re-entered the Capitol; the crowd dis- 
‘persed, and the last act of preparation was com- 
pleted for the strange and terrible ordeal upon which 
the nation and its chosen Chief Magistrate were 
entering. 


CHAPTER. XX, 


Northern Slowness—The New Cabinet—Confederate 
Commissioners—Fort Sumter—The Waiting Policy 
—The Doubtful States—Washington City Isolated 
—The Baltimore Riot—Privateers—General Lee 
—The Advance into Virginia. 


THE formal inauguration of Jefferson Davis as 
President of the Confederate States of America 
took place upon February 18th, 1861, two weeks 
before that of President Lincoln. March 4th was 
signalized in Confederate annals by the adoption 
of the flag afterward famous as the Stars and 
Bars, and military preparations of all sorts were 
pushing vigorously forward. Something faintly re- 
sembling Southern energy was beginning to show 
itself at the North, and the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature passed on that same February 18th an act 
to increase the militia of that State, and tendering 
aid of arms and money to the National Govern- 
ment. Massachusetts was the South Carolina of 
the Union, and it was not until April oth that the 
next free State to follow her example, Pennsyl- 
vania, passed a. “‘ war bill.’’ 

The several compromise measures elaborated by 
the Peace Conference, and another known as the 
Crittenden Compromise, were debated to death in 
the closing days of Congress, but no measures of a 
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warlike or even of a defensive nature were adopted, 
and President Lincoln found the powers and au- 
thorities of the Executive, including the army, the 
navy, and the’treasury, in very much the same crip- 
pled, insufficient condition in which they had floun- 
dered during the latter months of the Buchanan 
Administration. The members of the new Cabinet, 
however, were all of them men of capacity and 
energy, and the new Congress, Senate as well as 
House, was fierily ready to sustain the President. 
The several secretaries hardly found time to eat or 
sleep during several days and nights after entering 
upon their duties, but strong and quickening pulses 
began to throb through all the departments of the 
National Government. Mr. Lincoln and his assist- 
ants were besieged and thronged, and all but 
crushed, by the hungry rush of office-seekers. The 
work of removal and appointment went swiftly for- 
ward, and it was eminently needful that it should 
do so, for the public service held an astonishing num- 
ber of avowed secessionists, whose places required 
to be filled by men devoted to the Union. No re- 
moved secessionist could rationally complain, but 
nota few were absurd enough to do so, as one more 
evidence of the confused, chaotic state into which 
the minds of men had been goaded by the pro- 
longed excitement and confusion. 

The first regular meeting of the Lincoln Cabinet 
was held on March goth, 1861, and the vitally im- 
portant, practical military and naval question laid 
before it, embodied the entire question of the initi- 
atory policy to be adopted by the Administration. 
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A report from the retiring Secretary of War, Hon. 
Joseph Holt, received by Mr. Lincoln on the morn- 
ing of March 5th, contained very full representa- 
tions of the forlorn condition of Fort Sumter, made 
by its commander, Major Robert Anderson, the 
same officer by whom the Independent Spy Bat- 
talion had been mustered out of service in the Black 
Hawk War in 1832. He now stated that his garri- 
son had sufficient provisions for only about forty 
days, and that any attempt to supply or re-enforce 
him would probably fail, unless made by a strong 
naval force acting in connection with a land force 
of twenty thousand men, so complete and so well 
manned were the works of the besiegers. Much 
consultation with military and naval men and civil- 
ians had preceded that Cabinet meeting, and more 
followed. The South Carolina authorities had pro- 
tested loudly and officially to President Buchanan, 
that Major Anderson’s retreat to Fort Sumter was 
an act of hostility. They had regarded the coming 
of the Star of the West as another such act. They 
would surely resist its repetition, and the resulting 
conflict would be charged upon Mr. Lincoln as an 
act of violent, aggressive, invasive war. Opinions 
differed as to the possibility of success in relieving 
the fort with the means at the disposal of the War 
and Navy Departments. There could be little dif- 
ference of opinion as to the evil effect of either suc- 
cess or failure upon the minds of the people of the 
slave States which had not yet formally declared for 
secession, At the same time an unresisting evacu- 
ation of Fort Sumter would not have been treated 
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as a military necessity, but rather as an act of cow- 
ardly weakness by all the ardent Union men of the 
North. The only course of action left open was 
one of apparent inaction, accompanied by all pos- 
sible energies of preparation in every corner of the 
public service. The mere holding of Fort Sumter 
might be regarded as irritating hostility by the 
insurgents of South Carolina, but to the North it 
was in keeping with the accepted Constitutional 
position of the Administration. There were subse- 
quent communications with Major Anderson, as well 
as with the leaders of the force besieging him, but 
the fort and its garrison were left to bide in patience 
their hour for the great service which they were to 
perform for the cause of the Union. 

On March 12th three gentlemen arrived in Wash- 
ington as commissioners on behalf of the Confeder- 
- ate States of America, to demand from the Govern- 
ment of the United States the surrender of Fort 
Sumter and all other posts and places in like manner 
held or claimed. President Lincoln could not and 
did not receive or recognize them, and they came 
and went unhindered, much to the disgust of hot- 
headed patriots, who rashly declared that they 
should have been put into jail for treason. 

Somewhat more than the full time named by 
Major Anderson in his report to Secretary of War 
Holt was permitted to elapse, and every day and 
hour was made the utmost use of. Every navy 
yard and arsenal was astir, and all over the North 
the people were beginning to feel an unaccustomed 
pulse of martial ardor. In the border slave States, 
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East and West, the Union men were arousing to 
patriotic activities which promised excellent results. 
Something of inestimable value had thus been ac- 
complished to offset the great advantage in point of 
military preparation which had been so sagaciously 
gained by the Southern leaders. The army of a 
hundred thousand men which they formally called 
for on March 6th was at that date, for the greater 
part, already very well armed and equipped, per- 
forming regular drill duty and ready to march. 
Nearly seven thousand, for instance, were encamped 
in and around Charleston, S. C. The day of sure 
starvation for the Sumter garrison being nearly at 
hand, the waiting policy of President Lincoln could 
not be perfectly maintained any longer, but he still 
exercised every precaution against appearing as an 
aggressor. He sent, at last, a trusty messenger to 
Governor Pickens, of South Carolina, to read to 
him the following in writing : 


““T am directed by the President of the United States to notify 
you to expect an attempt will be made to supply Fort Sumter with 
provisions only, and thatif such attempt be not resisted no effort to 
throw in provisions, arms, or ammunition will be made without 
further notice or in case of an attack on the fort.” 


The provision-laden steamers, with their escort, 
sailed from New York the following day, but their 
voyage was variously delayed, and they were never 
to enter Charleston Harbor. . 

President Lincoln’s notification of his purpose to 
feed the garrison was regarded as a declaration of 
war, for the Confederate chiefs were greatly in need 
of something which could be made to answer that 
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purpose. That they would do so was altogether 
expected by Mr. Lincoln, and he was fully prepared 
to act accordingly. 

All things were ready, and, at half-past four 
o’clock on the morning of April 12th, 1861, the first 
gun, ‘‘the Sumter gun’”’ of history, was fired by one 
of the shore batteries, and the shell struck the fort. 
Its explosion did no harm to the masonry, and 
many of the difficulties in the way of the Federal 
Government had vanished when that small cloud of 
- powder-smoke had risen and floated away. 

The fort replied to the concentrated fire of the 
powerful batteries along the shore, but the end was 
sure from the beginning, and on Sunday morning, 
April 14th, the Stars and Stripes were hauled down. 
The Stars and Bars quickly took their place, and 
the news was telegraphed to Mr. Lincoln in Wash- 
ington. A Cabinet meeting was at once held, but 
there had been consultations while the bombard- 
ment was going on, and that afternoon a procla- 
mation flashed over the wires to be published in the 
journals of Monday, April 15th, as of that date. 
He called upon the several States of the Union for 
seventy-five thousand men, to suppress unlawful 
combinations of persons opposing the execution of 
the laws of the United States in the nominally se- 
ceded States; commanded the persons composing 
those combinations to disperse within twenty days, 
and summoned an extra session of Congress to as- 
semble on July 4th, 1861. He said: 


‘“‘I appeal to all loyal citizens to favor, facilitate, and aid this 
effort to maintain the honor, the integrity, and existence of our 
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National Union and the perpetuity of popular government, and to 
redress wrongs already long enough endured. Ideem it proper to 
say that the first service assigned to the forces hereby called forth 
will probably be to repossess the forts, places, and property which 
have been seized from the Union.” 


A war fever had been spreading fast among the 
populations of the slaveholding States which had 
as yet taken no final action. The future course of 
Maryland, Missouri, and Kentucky was as yet in 
doubt, but that of Eastern Virginia, North Carolina, 
and of Tennessee west of the mountains, was not at 
all doubtful. Each of the three States first named 
was only prevented by the strong hand of military 
power from being speedily swept into the Confeder- 
acy, and each furnished important battlefields in 
the course of the Civil War. With reference to 
the three States last named, and especially Virginia, 
the plainest dictates of prudent policy required the 
utmost forbearance and reserve on the part of the 
Federal Government. Delaware contained no se- 
cession element strong enough to act. 

The North responded vigorously, and the militia 
rallied fast. One Pennsylvania regiment, the Fifth, 
reaching Washington on April 18th, unarmed and 
unready for service. The situation of the capital, 
and of all that it contained, was very peculiar during 
a number of days of April, 1861. South of it lay 
Virginia, and the Legislature of that State had 
taken positive action on the 17th and 22d of the 
month, preparatory to joining the Confederacy, nam- 
ing May 23d for a popular vote to confirm their 
decision. The Confederate flag already floated 
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upon the southern bank of the Potomac, and Virginia 
militia mounted guard at that end of the Long 
Bridge leading across that river into Washington. 
North of the city, and the narrow acres of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, lay Maryland, and the secession- 
ists of that State were making a well-concerted 
effort to drag it out of the Union. They proposed 
to begin by declaring it a curious kind of neutral 
territory into which the militia summoned by Presi- 
dent Lincoln could march only as invaders and 
wanton disturbers of the peace of the common- 
wealth. All their plans were upset by the over- 
hasty mob of Baltimore, which proceeded to justify 
the National Government in any steps it might see 
fit to take, besides arousing to fever heat all the 
Union sentiment remaining in Maryland. 

The Massachusetts Sixth Regiment was mustered 
on Boston Common, on April 16th, and reached 
Baltimore on the 19th. There had been protests 
against its passage through that city, and by some 
mismanagement or other the attempt was made by 
squads cooped up in street cars instead of in 
marching columns. The mob took advantage of 
the blunder and assailed the soldiers furiously. Sev- 
eral were killed, and a number more on both sides 
were wounded in the running fight which followed, 
but the militia broke their way through and went 
on to Washington. The Governor of Maryland 
was a Union man, but he was induced to protest, 
officially, against the passage of any more United 
States troops, while the secession movement put on 
the mantle of State Rights, and burned some bridges 
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by way of emphasizing the protest. Without any 
respect for this, however, the Seventh New York 
and the Eighth Massachusetts regiments were landed 
at Annapolis, on April 21st and 22d. Three weeks 
later, May 13th, General Butler held Baltimore with 
a sufficient force, but the road from the North to 
the capital had already been permanently opened, 
and Maryland had been occupied for the Union. 
During the very cloudy days while Washington 
was isolated, the United States Arsenal and works 
at Harper’s Ferry, on the 18th, were partly de- 
stroyed by fire, and abandoned by the mere squad 
of keepers on the approach of Virginia militia sent 
to take possession ; and the great Gosport Navy 
Yard, at Norfolk, unadvisedly, but for a similar rea- 
son, was entirely burned up on the 2oth. | 
Volunteer military organizations, outside of the 
militia, were rapidly forming in all the loyal States, 
and orders from the War Department went out on 
April 26th, to accept forty-four thousand and thirty- 
four of these “‘ for three years, or during the war,’ 
and to enlist twenty-two thousand seven hundred 
and fourteen men for the regular army, and seven- 
teen thousand sailors for the navy. In every State, 
however, swift action was now taking with reference 
to the militia, and the volunteer regiments con- 
tinued to rally as if with an instinctive perception 
that more calls for men would soon be published. 
On April 17th, three days after the fall of Fort 
Sumter, the Confederate President issued a procla, 
mation offering ‘‘letters of marque and reprisal,”’ 
under the seal of the Confederate States, to armed 
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privateers of all nations. It seemed an easy way of 
procuring a navy, and it took for granted the recog- 
nition by the world of the Confederacy as a new 
power, but it was counteracted two days later by a 
proclamation by President Lincoln, announcing that 
all such privateers would be ‘‘ held amenable to the 
laws of the United States for the prevention and 
punishment of piracy.’’ This was no empty threat, 
for the Federal Navy contained a number of very 
serviceable cruisers, and it was adding to them daily 
the swift steamers urged upon it by owners who 
dreaded the possible future work of precisely such 
privateers and of Confederate armed rovers. 

Events were ripening fast in Missouri and Ken- 
tucky, and the Confederacy had a well-grounded 
hope of garnering both of them. It already held 
complete control of Western Tennessee and of 
Arkansas, and its Secretary of War and others 
loudly vaunted their expectation that the Stars and 
Bars would float over the Capitol at Washington 
by May ist. That was before the tide in Maryland 
and Missouri was known to have turned against 
them, and was said without due consideration of the 
position of Virginia. The authorities of the old 
commonwealth refused to turn over the State troops 
to the Confederacy, or to permit the passage of its 
armies until after the formal action of the voters on 
May 23d. They made every preparation, indeed, 
beforehand, and among these was one which affords 
a perfect illustration of the great perplexities beset- 
ting President Lincoln with reference to all military 
plans and operations, as well as of the opposite 
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views of honor and duty held by officers of the 
army and navy. What these individual views might 
be, there had, as yet, been no means of ascertaining, 
except in the case of those who had already re- 
signed and hurried away to Montgomery. On 
April 2oth President Lincoln offered to Colonel 
Robert E. Lee the command of the Federal forces 
gathering, not doubting that he was as firm a Union. 
ist as General Scott himself. He replied by accept- 
ing, instead, the command of the State forces of 
Virginia, with a future course perfectly well under- 
stood. Other Virginian officers of the army fol- 
lowed his example, while others still regarded the 
Union and not the State “as their first duty, and 
served the old flag faithfully. No better example 
of the latter class can be named than General 
George H. Thomas. 

The end of delay and uncertainty with reference 
to many matters was at hand. On May 23d, 1861, 
a large majority of the citizens of Virginia voted in 
favor of the measure which declared her to be no 
longer a State of the Union. The result was well 
known beforehand, and required no formal an- 
nouncement to justify action based upon it. On 
the very next day, the 24th, long before all the in- 
terior counties could be heard from, the State troops 
were turned over to the Confederacy, and their 
commander entered upon his new and remarkable 
career. At sunset of the day of voting, however, 
the 23d, the drums beat in the camps of the Union 
regiments all along the line. Before midnight sev- 
eral regiments had crossed the Potomac into Vir- 
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ginia by the Long Bridge at Washington, others by 
the aqueduct bridge at Georgetown, one was on its 
way to Alexandria by water, and in the morning all 
the North was aflame with the news of the advance 
of the army, and of the shedding of the blood of 
young Colonel Ellsworth upon the threshold of the 
great Civil War, 


CHAPTER] xa. 


Getting into Harness—A Leader of Men—Stern 
Warnings to Foreign Powers—Mrs. Lincoln and 
the Children—The President's Workshop—West 
Virginia —Matters in Missourti—On to Richmond 
—Bull Run—Five Hundred Thousand Men. 


THE course of the war for the Union can only be 
suggested in outline, and its great events cannot be 
enumerated in the narrow limits of a brief biography 
of its central figure. Armies marched and counter- 
marched, battles were lost or won, military and civil 
fames grew and faded, and scores on scores of vol- 
umes and an endless series of minor publications 
have been insufficient for completely telling the 
story of the days when Abraham Lincoln was Presi- 
dent of the United States. In and through all the 
_ narrations, however, more and more clearly as the 
years go by, appears the great marvel that the del- 
egates at the Chicago Convention and the voters 
at the election of 1860 were somehow led to select 
the right man for the place of trust and trial. 

The crucial test of human greatness was applied 
to him, and he responded to it, for he arose and 
grew to the mental and moral stature required of 
him by the mighty tasks from day to day set before 
him. 

His first achievement was that of reorganizing the 
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shattered machinery of the general government, and 
consolidating for its support all the confused, ex- 
cited, wavering forces of the astonished and bewil- 
dered people of the free States. To this end the 
long delay afforded him by the course of Virginia 
and the border States was invaluable. 

There were very strong men among those who 
stood for the Union and upheld the hands of the 
President. There were governors of States, editors 
of newspapers, senators, Congressmen, clergymen, 
orators, writers, whose services equalled those of 
generals in the field. They were by no means al- 
ways in perfect accord with or approval of the action 
taken by Mr. Lincoln, but that was of less conse- 
quence than was the greater fact that they were 
utterly devoted to the same cause and worked on 
tothe end with him, and nowhere else was this truth 
better illustrated than in the earlier working, the 
settling down to its work of his own Cabinet. Its 
members were all men of positive character and un- 
common ability, and the very qualities which fitted 
them for the duties confided to them forbade them 
to yield implicitly to the leadership of any other 
man. Mr. Seward, for instance, holding the first 
place in the distinguished knot of national council- 
lors, had behind him a long record of legislative 
usefulness, and his rare capacity had received al- 
most perfect training in varied study and experi- 
ence. His immediate admirers and followers really 
expected that he would and desired that he should 
be the guiding, controlling mind of the Administra- 
tion. He was above committing the error of at- 
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tempting to be so, but his very position as premier 
invited him to express himself, urged on by the 
manifest perils of the situation, with an earnestness 
and fulness which was much better understood and 
appreciated by Mr. Lincoln himself than it was, 
then or afterward, by smaller minds that ventured 
to discuss and pass judgment upon the relations and 
consultations of the two patriotic statesmen. As 
to the rest, there was not a man in that Cabinet too 
weak to have a mind of his own, or to speak out 
plainly upon any proposition laid before him. Be- 
yond a doubt, for none of them had known him 
well prior to March 4th, 1861, it required weeks and 
even months of working with Mr. Lincoln and under 
him before each and all gave perfect assent to the 
truth that, by nature as well as by the Constitution 
of the United States, he held the first place, and 
that now by the stern appointment given by the 
nation’s fight for its life, he had become little less 
than a dictator. 

The adjustment of the Cabinet to its several uses 
and the altogether unprecedented list of civil and 
military and naval appointments went on from day 
to day with steady energy. Great care was exer- 
cised in the selection of diplomatic agents to repre- 
sent the Republic at the capitals and great seaports 
of European powers. Some of these were known 
to be friendly to the Union, but at the very outset 
there were excellent reasons why the new ministers 
to England and France went out carrying special 
instructions. The written memoranda handed by 
the Secretary of State to Mr. Charles Francis Adams 
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contained a clause which gives a very good presen- 
tation of the threatening attitude of those powers, 
then and afterward, and of the reason why their 
sympathy with the Confederacy became somewhat 
limited in its forms of expression. Mr. Seward 
wrote : 


“Tf, as the President does not at all apprehend, you shall find 
Her Majesty’s Government tolerating the application of the so-called 
seceding States, or wavering about it, you will not leave them to 
suppose for a moment that they can grant that application for rec- 
ognition as an independent power and remain the friends of the 
United States. You may even assure them promptly, in that case, 
that if they determine to recognize, they may at the same time pre- 
pare to enter into an alliance with the enemies of this Republic.”’ 


There was much difficult diplomacy in after days 
with England and France, rendered somewhat easier 
by the attitude assumed by Russia, and even by 
that of the German people, but through all negoti- 
ations ran the tone of those first instructions to Mr. 
Adams. 

The Springfield home-life could not be transferred 
to the Executive Mansion at Washington, less than 
half of which could be made to bear any resemblance 
to a private residence. Mrs. Lincoln did her best, 
but there was very little home about it, although 
her husband agreed with her in the maintenance 
of all possible simplicity in the manner of their 
housekeeping. All the ill-natured snobbery of the 
country sneered at them both for that very thing. 
The gossips went much beyond that with refer- 
ence to Mrs. Lincoln, and spread far ard wide the 
calumny that she was in sympathy with the Con- 
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federacy and not with the Union. They said that 
she was in correspondence with the enemy, and a 
tempest of insulting letters were written and mailed 
to her, but she never saw them. By her own order, 
every letter addressed to her was opened by one of 
her husband’s secretaries, now writing, and its fate 
was left entirely to his judgment. A precisely sim- 
ilar rule was made by the President himself, and a 
vast volume of matter went directly to the depart- 
ments to which it belonged instead of to the desk 
of the overworked commander-in-chief. About an 
equally large mass of miscellaneous and often abusive 
penmanship went into the secretary’s waste-basket. 

The business arrangements and facilities of the 
White House were still very much as they had been 
in the days of Andrew Jackson. The furniture 
looked worn, and a large part of it was almost 
shabby. The annual appropriation for books, maps, 
stationery, and the like, for the Executive office, 
was liberally fixed at two hundred and fifty dollars, 
and the one private secretaryallowed bylaw was given 
the high pay of twenty-five hundred dollars. It had, 
indeed, been enough thirty years earlier. This post 
fell, of course, to Mr. John G. Nicolay, already 
Mr. Lincoln’s private secretary, and his assistant, 
Mr. John Hay, had also commenced the perform- 
ance of his duties in Springfield. A department 
clerkship first and then an army commission pro- 
vided the necessary pay for Mr. Hay, and another 
assistant was obtained by the appointment of Mr. 
William O. Stoddard to the just then almost sine- 
cure post of Secretary to Sign Land Patents for the 
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2resident. Other clerical help was intermittently 
obtained from the several departments, but the 
headquarters of the nation—the offices of its Presi- 
dent, and the commander-in-chief of its army and 
navy—would have seemed almost empty, if they had 
contained only these few members of his official 
staff. There was often noise enough, even on quiet 
days, for although his eldest son, Robert Todd Lin- 
coln, was absent at college, the younger boys, Willie 
and ** Tad,’’ were privileged to race at will through 
every room, including that of their father. If he 
ever sent them away for any racket they made, the 
fact is unrecorded. 

The plainness, the simplicity, the absence of form 
and ceremony, seemed at times to bring out more 
vividly the tremendous uses of those unpretending 
offices. Anteroom and hall, and the rooms of the 
secretaries, swarmed almost daily with men of mark. 
Uniforms grew more frequent, day by day, and 
there were other indications that these were the 
quarters of a leader of armed men. Newly-invented 
guns, and specimens of all manner of old-time weap- 
ons offered for sale to the Government, stood lean- 
ing against the wall in corners, or lumbered the desks 
and tables. Even armor was brought, and small 
patterns of large cannon, and models of proposed 
gunboats and of curious contrivances which nobody 
but the inventor, and sometimes not even he, could 
explain the use of. 

Through all, from day to day, the President 
worked on, going and coming to and from the sev- 
eral departments when it pleased him to do so; 
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taking his meals often in his work-room ; toiling 
early and late ; giving his whole soul to his gigantic 
and increasingly terrible task, and the old shadow 
which had been upon his face from boyhood grew , 
deeper and darker, and his eyes wore an almost 
habitual appearance of looking at something far 
away—something in the unprophesied future. 

By the recent action of Virginia, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Arkansas, there were now eleven 
States whose entire resources of men and materials 
were at the disposal of the Montgomery government. 
The population of these States may be roundly es- 
timated at five and one half million whites and three 
and one half million blacks. The extent of the terri- 
tory they occupied, its mountain ranges, its rivers, 
its forests, and even the nature of its coast line, no 
less than the martial character of its free popula- 
tion, and the abject subordination of its servile class, 
gave to the Confederate chiefs peculiar natural ad- 
vantages in the war they were about to wage. 
After all was over, it has appeared that some of the 
most sagacious Southern statesmen and generals 
fully appreciated the nature of their strength, but 
others as influential evidently did not. Every im- 
portant Confederate victory was gained while acting 
upon the defensive, while every attempt to turn and 
become the assailant was a mistake resulting in dis- 
aster. The first of these was the capture of Fort 
Sumter, which enabled President Lincoln to arouse 
the North, and temporarily silenced all opposition 
to the war measures he was preparing to adopt. 
Every subsequent advance of the Confederate ar- 
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mies, beyond their lines of defence into Missouri, 
Kentucky, Maryland, or Pennsylvania, may be said 
to have cost them anarmy. Precisely how these 
errors were regarded by men who understood the 
matter was in later years well expressed by Lieuten- 
ant-General D. H. Hill, one of the ablest officers of 
the Confederate army: ‘‘ The bitterness of death 
had passed with me before our great reverses of 
July 4th [1863, Vicksburg and Gettysburg]. ... 
The drums that beat for the advance into Pennsyl- 
vania seemed to many of us to be beating the 
funera. march of the dead Confederacy.”’ 

It had no thought of dying in the Summer of 
1861, and altogether the most harassing difficulties 
hampering the action of President Lincoln arose 
from the mournful fact that so large a number of 
Northern citizens were palsied by a half-hearted fear 
that the Union must perish instead, or were poi- 
soned by a disloyal hope that it might, while jeal- 
ous powers beyond the Atlantic did not conceal 
their desire for the dismemberment of the great 
Western Republic. 

The first great victory won for the Union, after the 
call to arms, was political as wellas military. It was 
the permanent separation of Virginia, west of the 
mountains, from the remainder of the State, by the 
spontaneous action of the people of about forty coun- 
ties, whose votes on May 23d had not been given for 
secession. Their delegates met in convention at 
Wheeling on June 11th, 1861, repudiated the actionof 
the existing State authorities, executive and legisla- 
tive, and proceeded to form a provisional government. 
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On July oth the new organization chose two United 
States Senators, who were at once admitted to seats, 
but not to votes in the Senate, and in due season 
the commonwealth of West Virginia became a State 
of the Union. The military operations connected 
with this political movement began with it. The 
Confederate troops sent to occupy the disaffected 
district were badly handled, and were outmarched, 
shattered, and driven out by the Union forces under 
General George B. McClellan. There were several 
smart skirmishes fought, in which the Union loss 
was thirteen killed and forty wounded, while the 
Confederates lost two hundred killed, many wound- 
ed, a thousand prisoners, and seven field pieces. 
Not the least important of the consequences was 
the sudden fame acquired by the Union commander, 
and this was also political as well as military in its 
fruitage. 

Matters in Missouri, and in the Western Statés 
generally, seemed at this time to be getting along 
fairly well. On July ist President Lincoln com- 
missioned John C. Frémont a major-general of the 
regular army, and gave him command of the West- 
ern department, consisting of Illinois and all the 
States and Territories west of it to the Rocky 
Mountains. Little more than his commission could 
at first be given him, and he was sent to take charge 
of something like a chaos, but it contained abun- 
dant resources which only required time and patience 
for their development. Perhaps the most serious 
perils in the way of Frémont’s success were that his 
character was impetuous rather than patient, and 
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that success required him to deal cautiously with 
delicate political and social problems for the deci- 
sion of which the great masses of the people of the 
loyal States were not yet prepared. That he acted 
with energy and performed important services is un- 
deniable, but his methods of dealing with various 
phases of the situation occasioned discords which 
terminated his career as commander of the depart- 
ment in the following October. 

A military and political ;-ablem of the most per- 
plexing nature was before the President in the first 
weeks of the Summer of 1861. Congress was to 
assemble on July 4th, and allthe financial and other 
measures which he was taking were entered upon in 
confident anticipation of the approval of the Na- 
tional Legislature, but he was severely crippled in 
many ways without the formal declaration of that 
approval, and without further action for which he 
was preparing to ask. The Confederate Congress 
was to meet at Richmond, Va., on July 2oth, and 
a loud cry was rising at the North demanding the 
occupation of that city in advance, that it might 
not become the capital of the Confederacy. There 
was much good sense in that shout of ‘‘ On to Rich- 
mond,’’ if there had been at the disposal of the War 
Department any armed force with which the march 
could have been made or the position occupied and 
held. Mary newspaper editors said and believed 
that Lincoln had an army of seventy-five thousand 
men to take Richmond with, and that he was in 
duty bound to do so. He really had somewhat 
more than half that number of very good militia, 
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not well prepared, however, for the exigencies of a 
prolonged march. Only a few weeks remained of 
the militia term of service, moreover, and while there 
‘seemed to be a reason for giving them something 
more than mere camp duty to tell of on their return 
home, the fact that they were so soon to return al- 
most removed them from any extended military 
calculations. 

The Confederate forces held one important posi- 
tion—the Manassas railway junction—which seemed 
to be within striking distance, and its capture, 
with a reasonably good victory, might, indeed, 
become an opening for an advance upon Rich- 
mond. The Union army, now under command of 
General Irvin McDowell, was therefore ordered, and, 
as far as might be, prepared for an advance toward 
Manassas, intended to begin on July oth, but vari- 
ously delayed until the 16th. About thirty-four 
thousand men took part in the movement, but the 
duties necessarily assigned to over six thousand of 
them reduced McDowell’s fighting strength below 
twenty-eight thousand, with forty-nine guns and a 
battalion of cavalry. A numerically superior Con- 
federate force was encountered in what was after- 
ward known as the battle of Bull Run on July 2tst. 
It began with what promised to be a victory, and 
was reported as such, but it ended in a stunning de- 
feat and a disgraceful panic, after which there could 
be no more use made of the militia army, however 
completely its officers and men might regain their 
courage. The Confederate losses in killed, wounded, 
and a few prisoners, were about two thousand men 3 
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the Union losses did not exceed three thousand, but 
with these went twenty-five cannon, some flags, 
and the victory. The importance of the engage- 
ment was incomparably more political than military. 
While it aroused to virulence every Northern critic 
of President Lincoln’s Administration, it had a tre- 
mendously encouraging effect upon the minds of 
the Southern people, and it added marvellously to 
the standing which the Confederacy had previously 
obtained beyond the Atlantic. 

When Congress assembled on July 4th, it con- 
tained a complete personal representation of all 
the faults which had been found with the course 
pursued by Mr. Lincoln up to that date. There 
was a small but vehement minority which accused 
him of doing too much, and of having transcended 
both the dictates of prudence and the limits of 
his Constitutional authority. There was also a 
very patriotic knot of zealots, who were ready 
to denounce him for having done too little, and 
for not having already crushed the Rebellion in 
its very well-defended cradle. The large major- 
ity, however, including a number of men who 
had not voted for him, but who now became dis- 
tinguished as war Democrats, came prepared to 
give the Administration a most unflinching and 
vigorous support. He sent in a message which they 
were all disposed, at first, to consider with more 
or less deliberation. He gave his views of the ideas 
of ‘‘ neutrality’’ which had been permitted to work 
much mischief in Kentucky, after being rudely 
driven out of Maryland. He explained and de- 
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fended his suspension of the writ of Zabeas corpus in 
certain disturbed or threatened districts. He ad- 
vised that an effort should be made to shorten the © 
war by pressing it with energy, and asked for four 
hundred thousand men and four hundred millions 
of dollars. 

It seemed like much money and a large army to 
the minds of many representatives and some sen- 
ators, until the tide of fugitives from Bull Run came 
pouring into the city, and it was announced that 
one too venturous Congressman had gone to Rich 
mond asa prisoner of war. The session lasted only 
a fortnight after that, and Congress voted five hun- 
dred thousand men and five hundred millions of 
dollars, with ample authority to raise and employ 
the men and the money, while all the previous arbi- 
trary acts of the Administration were approved 
with a not at all insincere request for more. 

The adjournment of the extra session left the 
President, for the first time, in the possession of the 
means for assailing with any hope of success the 
forces with which the able and energetic Confeder- 
ate statesmen and generals were preparing to sus- 
tain their now thoroughly organized government. 
There were calm and capable observers in high 
places at home and abroad, who openly declared 
the opinion that no armies which could be raised, 
and no treasure which could be expended, would 
prove sufficient for the task of breaking down the 
seemingly solid structure presided over by Jefferson 
Davis and guarded by Robert E. Lee. 


CHAPTER XX; 


The Treasury—The Army--Arms and Ammunition 
—Blockade Runners—New Generals—General Fré- 
mont—General McClellan—The  Contrabands— 
Timidity of the People Concerning Slavery—The 
Tide of Fault Finding—Lincoln a Military Student. 


THE five hundred millions of dollars voted by 
Congress were yet in the pockets of the people, and 
the ablest bankers and merchants of the nation were 
taken into counsel with reference to the methods 
to be adopted for transferring them to the Treasury. 
It was soon discovered that the Secretary of the 
Treasury had been well selected, but in every im- 
portant consultation it was also found that the Presi- 
dent himself had been a deep and successful student 
of financial science. He had served an apprentice- 
ship of no small importance while a member of the 
Illinois State Legislature, dealing with banks and 
paper money and loans and credits during the try- 
ing times which preceded and followed the panic of 
1837. 

There was no difficulty whatever about obtaining 
the five hundred thousand volunteers. Nearly three 
hundred thousand in every corner of the loyal States 
had already rallied, and were eagerly offering their 
services. The remainder followed as fast as they 
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could be mustered in and much faster than military 
employment could be found for them. 

A blockade of the Southern ports had been de- 
clared, and the received law of nations required 
that it should be actual and efficient, if it were not 
to be disregarded by the cruisers and traders of neu- 
tral powers. Foreign naval authorities had almost 
contemptuously asserted that a thorough blockade 
of so long a coast line and of so many ports was im- 
possible, but they were speedily undeceived, and the 
business of blockade-running was discovered to be 
hazardous in the extreme. Swift steamers built 
and equipped expressly for that service were the 
only craft that could hope to carry arms and am- 
munition to the Confederacy or take away the car- 
goes of cotton, whose value was so swiftly advanc- 
ing in all the European markets. Armored ships 
were as yet unknown. 

Two important difficulties yet lay in the way of a 
vigorous use of the swarming and patriotic volun- 
teers. 

The first related to arming and equipping them 
for active field service. It included weapons, 
horses, wagons, tents, and a long list of minor mat- 
ters. Of the obtainable arms, a large part were of 
diverse patterns, and most of them were soon to 
become obsolete. To even supply ammunition for 
them required the establishment of new and exten- 
sive factories, while the best workmen in the coun- 
try were wearing themselves out over orders for new 
machinery to be employed in the manufacture of 
new guns, Efforts were made to purchase arms ir 
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Europe, with a speedy discovery that all the weap- 
ons worth anything were firmly held by the arsenals 
of the several kingdoms, but that the Old World 
was a curiosity-shop of old muskets, which could be 
had by the United States for twice the real value of 
new and effective weapons. Every inventor in 
America felt the spur of the emergency with re- 
sults which changed the infantry tactics of all the 
armies of the world ; but the first consequences were 
peculiar. The Ordnance Department of the army 
was wisely conservative at all times, by reason of 
the numberless experiments forced upon it, but had 
latterly become almost fanatically so in opposition 
to breech-loading rifles and carbines and in favor 
of the smooth-bore musket. A sort of barrier seemed 
to be put in the way of needed improvement, and 
the advocates of a new military era, including the 
inventors, appealed to the President. Specimens 
of new rifles and cannon came to him by the dozen, 
with a large variety of new shell, pistols, torpe- 
does, and gunboats. More than once, when the 
special features of a new rifle interested him, he 
took the trouble to try it himself. Very early on 
one morning of that Summer, while investigating a 
brace of promising breech-loaders, assisted by the 
writer, he and his secretary barely escaped arrest 
for unlawfully shooting at a mark within the limits 
of the great camp into which the capital had been 
transformed. The patrol of volunteers ran away at 
avery good rate as soon as they discovered whom 
they had undertaken to arrest, and the President 
looked after them, remarking : 
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‘Well, they might have stayed and seen the 
shooting.”’ 

He was painfully aware that the army with which 
the war was to be fought and won was yet to be de- 
veloped out of the mass of excellent materials at his 
disposal, and every report of every movement or at- 
tempted movement assured him that the successful 
commanding generals and their immediate subordi- 
nates had yet to be discovered. The governors of 
the several States, under various limitations and 
provisions of law, controlled the issue of all com- 
missions up to the grade of colonel. 

General officers, however, could be appointed 
only by the President, and nobody in America as 
yet knew much about generals. A vague idea was 
prevalent in the popular mind that a fine stump 
speaker, a first-rate lawyer, or even a man who had 
been captain of a militia company, and knew some: 
thing about drill, would probably do well as a briga- 
dier. In fact, a man who was to command half a 
dozen regiments at a time did not really need to 
know much about mere company matters, such as 
belonged to an orderly sergeant. The President 
did not share in this idea, for he had seen one vol- 
unteer army march itself to pieces during the Black 
Hawk War, and had noticed how much more in 
place its first commanders seemed when they after- 
ward re-enlisted as privates. While, therefore, he 
was struggling with questions of arms, ammunition, 
and the like, he was also busily sifting the long lists 
of names put before him of candidates for military 
pay and honors. There wereso many trials and fail- 
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ures as he went along, that when, at last, General 
Grant took command of the armies, his first recom- 
mendation was for the retirement of more than a 
hundred generals to whom he would not intrust a 
division or a brigade. 

A number of good officers were sufficiently indi- 
cated by the records of the regular army, and these 
were so rapidly transferred to higher grades in the 
volunteer service as temporarily to almost cripple 
the older body. The first engagements were also a 
help, and the successes in Western Virginia were so 
fully in accord with the expectations previously 
entertained concerning General George B. McClellan, 
that his selection for the foremost position immedi- 
ately followed. By his appointment and by that of 
John C. Frémont as major-generals of the regular 
army, the greatest of all the problems to be solved 
by President Lincoln was provided with representa- 
tive men. This was the question, ‘‘ What are the 
relations between this war and the African, and 
what is to be the effect of it upon slavery ?”’ - 

General Frémont had been the candidate of the 
Republican Party for President in 1856; he was now 
placed in a position of vast power and responsibil- 
ity, and a host of men were fully in accord with him 
when he declared doctrines, and attempted to take 
action for which the remaining population of the 
free States was not prepared, and against which 
all the wavering people of the doubtful border 
States would necessarily react strenuously. <A proc- 
lamation issued by General Frémont declared mar- 
tial law over specified areas of his district, and 
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threatened death to all armed enemies found within 
the lines. He also declared confiscation of the real 
and personal property of persons taking up arms 
against the Government, and the freedom of any 
slaves owned by them. Mere confiscation of lands 
or money did not threaten half of the political storm 
to be let loose by any assault upon the sacred right 
to own human beings, but Frémont became at once 
the representative man of the extreme anti-slavery 
wing of the Republican Party. The President in- 
curred the most caustic criticism from many of his 
oldest friends and supporters when he overruled the 
declarations of the general commanding the West- 
ern department. He did so, however, and disagree- 
ments upon that and other subjects led to a change 
of commanders before the end of October. 

There seemed to be good reasons for believing 
that no mistake had been made in the selection of 
General McClellan for a position which speedily 
took the form of second in command under the 
President, the Constitutional commander-in-chief. 

_He was admirably fitted for the great undertaking 
, of bringing into working order the vast mass of men 
“and war materials so lavishly placed at his disposal. 
He assumed the command on July 27th, 1861, and 
surrounded himself, aided by the President, with 
the very flower of the educated and trained officers 
of the regular army. The vitally important depart- 
ment of the quartermaster-general in particular 
speedily acquired a marvellous efficiency, while the 
Ordnance Department proved that its conservatism 
did not disable it from the performance of what to 
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outside military critics bore almost the semblance 
of magic. 

The President’s hand was everywhere felt, and it 
was only a little while before many of the men who 
felt it began to murmur that it was too busy, and 
that he ought to delegate to others more perfectly 
the work which he had selected them for. There 
would have been more reason in the murmurs and 
in their newspaper echoes, if there had yet been any 
means afforded him for proving the wisdom of his 
selections. Only active and prolonged campaign- 
ing could do that, and this had not yet come. It 
was slow in coming, and the slowness aided the 
further processes of selection. Mr. Lincoln adopted 
for his guidance the rule “‘ by their fruits ye shall 
know them,’’ and applied it to his subordinates with 
a watchfulness of which, perhaps, they were not 
altogether mindful. Day after day and night after 
night he gave tireless study to his maps of the sev- 
eral military positions, connecting with each the vo- 
luminous despatches supplied by the War Office. He 
read books on military science and the histories of 
other wars. He took into counsel not only General 
McClellan, but also the best military scholars whom 
he could call to his assistance, and yet there were 
journalists who testified to their own capacities by 
asserting that a newly-graduated West Point cadet 
knew more about war than he. 

At the very outset of military operations a rapidly 
increasing difficulty began to present itself. The 
days of theorizing upon the slavery question had 
passed away. The African bondsmen in every dis- 
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trict occupied by Union troops took it for granted 
that their bonds were broken. Long lines of es- 
caped slaves came straggling into the Union camps 
with a clear idea that the war had suspended, if not 
abolished the Fugitive Slave Law. 

General B. F. Butler, for his district, declared 
that these people were the military basis of the 
enemy, and were therefore ‘‘ contraband of war,’’ 
no more to be restored than a rifle, a case of am- 
munition, or a mule. Everybody could see the 
point of that decision, and the colored people escap- 
ing through the lines became ‘* contrabands,’’ much 
to the relief of the political situation. Neverthe- 
less, their coming and presence kept before the 
nation the irritating question, ‘‘Is this a war for 
the Union or for the abolition of slavery ?”’ 

Only a minority of the Northern people, fairly 
well defined by the Presidential ballots of 1860, 
were as yet prepared for any line of action which 
looked beyond the preservation of the Union. A 
large part of the majority believed that the institu- 
tion of slavery must be carefully respected in order 
to save the Union and regain peace, and this politi- 
cal element shortly began to regard General Mc- 
Clellan as its representative. The other wing of 
the majority required a severe process of education, 
through trials and reverses, before they would be 
ready to unite with the Republican Party proper in 
sustaining Abraham Lincoln in abolishing slavery as 
a war measure necessary to the saving of the Union. 
The fact that they had not yet so been educated in 
1861 was the main reason why the proclamations of 
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General Frémont in the Western department threat- 
ened such serious mischief. That he had exceeded 
his lawful authority was really of less importance 
than the fact that the people would not sustain him 
or the President in declaring the freedom of slaves 
as a penalty of rebellion against the Government of 
the United States. 

If the field of present and future campaigns, East 
and West, including the coasts of the Atlantic and 
the Gulf of Mexico, the rivers and the mountain 
ranges, with the present and prospective military 
condition and operations of the Confederate armies, 
called upon Mr. Lincoln for profound and unweary- 
ing study, his heart and brain were almost as 
severely taxed by the demands which came from 
multitudinous pens and voices within the loyalist 
areas north of the Potomac and the Ohio. 

At first he made an attempt to keep the run of 
the leading journals, and a sort of digest was daily 
prepared for him, but he had no time to look at it, 
and quickly abandoned the entire effort as useless, 
He knew what was in the army despatches and in 
the correspondence of the State Department. The 
opinions of nameless and numberless writers con- 
cerning what they knew or did not know of the 
same mass of information were of less value, be- 
cause of the tumultuous uncertainty which per. 
vaded the minds of all men. That the President 
should be able to discover sound reasons for any 
conclusion whatever upon the swift procession of 
questions presented to him was of incomparably 


greater importance. 
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Moreover, not only was he thoroughly acquainted 
with the nation which had made him its ruler, but 
he was in daily, almost hourly, conversation with 
representative men of every rank and grade and 
section. He obtained his impressions of the pop- 
ular thought and will from the sore-hearted and the 
troubled, even from the angry and discontented, as 
well as from the strong, the hopeful, and the en- 
thusiastic. A multitude who undertook to instruct, 
advise, threaten, or denounce him through the 
mails, were as the journalists, for he had no time to 
so much as glance at the hundreds of letters which 
poured in upon him daily. Any communication 
relating to matters of business with the Govern- 
ment was at once referred to its proper department 
or bureau by the secretary in charge of the mail. 
Any other, with a few exceptions left to his discre- 
tion, went at once, as has been said, into his over- 
flowing waste-basket. 

Through the Autumn months of 1861 the great 
ferment in the popular heart expended itself mainly 
in the work of hurrying forward volunteers for the 
army, and its pressure was less felt by the ruler who 
was shortly expected to crush the Confederacy with 
the men so sent, whether or not his generals were 
ready to lead them against the enemy, 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


The Army of the Potomac—Retirement of General 
Scott— Western Dissatisfaction—The Committee on 
the Conduct of the War—Wearisome Delays—An 
Advance at Last— The Merrimac and Monitor—The 
Trent Affair. 


THERE was a very respectable force gathered be- 
hind the lines which defended the capital when, 
July 27th, 1861, General McClellan took command. 
It consisted of about fifty thousand men, volunteers 
and regulars, pretty well armed, if not well disci- 
plined, and was amply sufficient to hold those lines 
against any force which the Confederacy was as yet 
prepared to throw against them. New troops 
poured on from the North in such a tide that three 
months later, on October 27th, 1861, the general 
was able to report that he had under his command, 
in all, over one hundred and sixty-eight thousand 
men, of whom more than one hundred and forty- 
seven thousand were fit and ready for active service 
in the field. Such a report seemed like a promise 
of immediate battles and victories, and so it would 
have been, if it had not been speedily followed in 
long succession by additional reports, which testified 
with increasing clearness to the one fatal defect in 
General McClellan’s military genius. Great as 
were his abilities, high as was his opinion of many 
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of his officers and of most of his men, he was mor- 
bidly disposed to overrate the numbers and the 
fighting capacity of the forces at any time or place 
opposed to him. The Confederate strength in front 
of him in the Winter of 1861-62 could not have 
been much more than one third of his own in line 
of battle, but nothing could convince him that he 
was not kept upon the defensive by superior num- 
bers. What afterward proved trustworthy evidence 
had at the same time convinced the President of the 
real state of affairs, and his estimate of the com- 
manding general began to receive modifications. 
That formed by the nation and the army was at. 
first greatly exaggerated, and was brought to a cor- 
rect standard only by along course of events. Even 
to the end of the war and afterward a host of men 
believed Mr. Lincoln to have treated McClellan 
badly, but a careful perusal of the latter’s official 
despatches, his private letters since printed by his 
friends, and of the official reports and despatches of 
the Confederate generals opposed to him, must 
convince any candid student that the President’s 
course toward his young and brilliant military sub- 
ordinate was to the last degree prudent and for- 
bearing. 

During the first three months of General McClel- 
lan’s presence at Washington, he was nominally 
under the direction of Lieutenant-General Scott, 
and perhaps the first intimation of his own over- 
estimate of what was expected of him was given by 
the scanty respect which he paid to the aged vet- 
eran. On October 31st General Scott was retired 
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at his own request, and McClellan was left without 
any official superior except the Secretary of War 
and the President. Ten days earlier had occurred 
the first important reverse to the Union arms since 
Bull Run ; it was the battle of Ball’s Bluff, a blun- 
dering engagement for which nobody seemed to be 
responsible, but which threw away forty-nine men 
killed, one hundred and fifty-eight wounded, and 
seven hundred and fourteen prisoners and missing. 
The importance of the engagement lay mainly in its 
effect upon the war spirit of the South, in the spirit 
of criticism which it aroused at the North, and in 
Congress, and in an increased timidity of movement 
on the part of the commander of the Army of the 
Potomac. 

The demand made by the general for a larger 
army was soon responded toon all sides by very 
pertinent inquiries as to the use he was making of 
the forces already in his hands. 

The West, moreover, was stirred with a feeling 
of resentment upon understanding how low an esti- 
mate he put upon the importance of military oper- 
ations in the Mississippi Valley, and of the number 
of men to be spared for them from the great field 
under his immediate supervision. It was a resent- 
ment which greatly strengthened the position of 
General Frémont before the people, and which was 
afterward deeply felt in political affairs. The popu- 
larity of General McClellan was limited to the army 
which served under him, and mainly to the Atlan- 
tic States, as was evidenced by votes cast at the 
polls in 1864. In that same year, at the Republi- 
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can National Convention, it was discovered that 
the dissatisfaction with the action of the Adminis- 
tration, beginning in 1861, had by no means died 
away, and that the Missouri and part of the Kansas 
delegates were bitterly opposed to Mr. Lincoln’s 
renomination. 

It was impossible for him to please everybody, 
and he made no special effort to do so. Congress 
came together for business in December, 1861, but 
nearly all of its membership were in Washington at 
a much earlier date. Every Senator and Congress- 
man was burdened with the clamorous demands of 
his most active constituents for appointment to 
office, civil or military. He also had duties relating 
to the troops from his State and district. Over 
and beyond all these he had his own ideas as to 
how the war should be carried on, and felt that he 
must impress these upon the President and have 
them carried out by the army. It was a great relief 
to the overworked Chief Magistrate when, shortly 
after the opening of the session, Congress decided 
not to advise, instruct, or criticise him individually, 
or, so to speak, ‘“‘in Committee of the Whole.” 
Very wisely they appointed, for continuous confi- 
dential conference with him, a Committee on the 
Conduct of the War, composed of seven of their 
best men, with power to investigate anything what- 
ever in any camp, or column, or at sea, or in any 
department. That committee, as was at once fore- 
seen by the President, provided him with a board 
of clear-headed, patriotic, and sympathizing coun- 
sellors, to whom he could explain his policy and 
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action that they might answer for him on the floors 
of Senate or House. That they would find fault 
with him and his generals, that they would discern 
defects and call loudly for amendments, did not in 
any wise detract from the eminent services they 
were to render to him and to the nation. Their 
inquiries and responses aided greatly in making the 
public understand better the difficulties under which 
he was working, and in particular the relations be- 
tween him and McClellan and other generals in the 
field. 

The nation knew that it was expending vast sums 
of money, and that it had a really large and capable 
army in the field. Its attention and criticism was 
very correctly concentrated upon the Army of the 
Potomac, as the demand for practical results grew 
louder and more indignant. It was a just demand, 
and out of it grew along and acrimonious contro- 
versy, one of the earlier results of which was to 
make General McClellan the political figure-head of 
the combined elements of the miscellaneous opposi- 
tion to the Administration. One very able and 
active set of patriots united in condemning the gen- 
eral for not advancing, and the President for not 
forcing him to advance on pain of removal. The 
opposite faction could hardly express their vehe- 
ment disapproval of a civilian President’s imperti- 
nence in presuming to meddle with the scientific 
war carried on by a military genius who had created 
an army—they said he had—and then asked for an- 
other to create before doing anything more than 
parade the first. ee 
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Between these two extremes lay the great mass 
of men who understood with the President that he 
must make every movement with thoughtful pru- 
dence, and who also were able to appreciate as more 
or less praiseworthy the overwhelming sense of per- 
sonal responsibility which almost unnerved McClel- 
lan. He had never yet commanded in a general 
engagement, and General Grant himself, in his 
memoirs, tells of his own trepidation when such a 
duty first came to him. Other great commanders 
have left behind them similar testimony. 

All Winter long the storm of criticism continued, 
and all Winter long the President urged the general 
to push forward and find the enemy. A positive 
command to move was given in February, but the 
nominal preparations for obeying it broke down so 
completely that there was almost a personal alter- 
cation between the civil and military chiefs. 

A few days later, early in March, it was discov- 
ered that the Confederates had wearied of maintain- 
ing a useless army in front of the Union lines and 
had retreated southward, probably toward Richmond. 
Instantly all men understood that a forward move- 
ment might have been made with success at any 
time, and that the enemy had won a campaign of 
much value to them by a bravado. Behind it they 
had organized their armies, consolidated their Con- 
federacy, and strengthened their relations with 
European powers. 

The Union losses in camp, by sickness, desertion, 
and death, had been larger than they would have 
been in a battle as bloody as the one fought later at 
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Gettysburg, so that nothing had been saved—not 
even honor—and the loyal North was angry. So 
was the President. 

General McClellan at once called a meeting of his 
corps commanders, March 13th, 1862, and proposed 
to them a plan for an advance upon Richmond, 
which met with their approval. He sent it to the. 
President, and it was instantly returned with his 
written acquiescence, as if to silence forever the 
clamor raised by some loose tongues that he had 
marred by interference the plans for activities before 
presented. 

With the retreat of the Confederate army, and 
with the Union Council of War of March 13th, 
1862, the first campaign of the Civil War may be 
said to have terminated, very nearly on a date cor- 
responding with the expiration of the first year of 
President Lincoln’s official term. It seemed to 
the people of the United States as if they had done 
wonders, and had endured many things during a 
long time, and that for pay they had only seen the 
Confederacy grow stronger, more defiant, apparent- 
ly more assured of permanence. What they did 
not know or acknowledge, however, was the great 
fact that the twelve months which then closed their 
record had witnessed the entire success of the Presi- 
dent’s policy in the border States, securing for the 
Union Maryland, Missouri, West Virginia, and 
probably East Tennessee and Kentucky. At the 
same time, the inferior financial and other resources 
of the Southern States had made the drain upon 
them a serious loss of power, while the North had 
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suffered little more than annoyance and anxiety, 
ending the year with more men and more money 
and more resources of every kind than it began 
with. That this was understood by many Confed- 
erate statesmen and generals was not known until 
all was over, nor that they were also aware that 
their hold upon their servile colored population was 
all the while relaxing. There could not possibly 
have been any result of the Civil War which would 
not have left the institution of slavery in a dying 
condition, if not dead ; but this truth had not be- 
come plain to the minds of men in the Spring of 
1862. 

The great events of Mr. Lincoln’s first year as 
President had not all occurred upon the land. One 
Summer day he had been called upon by a gentleman 
named C. S. Bushnell, who wished to show him a 
model and plans of a remarkable new sea monster. 
It was a revolving gun tower, mounted upon a low- 
lying armored hull, over which ordinary waves 
might dash at will. It had been said to look like a 
cheese-box on a raft. Mr. Lincoln said that he 
knew little about ships of war, but he knew some- 
thing about flat boats, and added that this boat was 
flat enough. He quickly understood its merits, 
however, obtained the appointment of a naval board 
for its examination, and was instrumental in secur- 
ing for the agent of the inventor a contract for the 
construction of one of the new ‘‘ monitors’’ for 
trial. She was completed and equipped just in time 
for a trial which no prophet had dreamed of. 
During the same months the busy Confederates at 
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Richmond had taken the strong hull of an old 
United States cruiser, and had turned it into a pow- 
erful ram, armored heavily with sloping shields of 
railway iron. They called it the Virginia, dropping 
its old name of Merrimac. On March 8th, 1862, it 
steamed out into Hampton Roads, and the United 
States warships lying there found themselves pow- 
erless to harm it or to resist its destructive attacks. 
They went down before it, and the days of the old 
wooden navies of all the earth were numbered. 
The news of the great disaster in Hampton Roads 
sent a thrill of dismay throughout the North. 
There was, apparently, nothing to prevent the Vir- 
ginia from steaming up the Potomac to destroy 
Washington City, or into the harbor of New York 
or Boston upon a similar errand. A black night 
followed, and the next day the Virginia came out 
again from a sort of rest that it had taken and pro- 
posed to continue the work it had so terribly begun. 
It was met by the Monitor, just arrived, and the 
duel between them which followed became the most 
famous and important sea-fight in modern naval 
history. The message sent out to the country and 
the world at the close of it was that something bet- 
ter than the Virginia must be constructed before 
any fleet or harbor of the Union need be imperilled. 
Mr. Lincoln is said to have remarked that he was 
‘‘ very glad that he had given the Monitor a lift.”’ 
He might well be, for without his aid she would not 
have kept that strange appointment for a trial in 
Hampton Roads. 

The other great naval event did not include any 
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fighting, but it was of unsurpassed importance. 
The Confederate Government entertained high hope 
of the aid, open or secret, which it was to obtain 
from European powers jealous of the United States. 
The attitude of the English ruling classes, with her 
commercial rivalry, seemed to encourage the hope 
in her case, while France, her ally, or, rather, Na- 
poleon, master of France, held a position in Mexico 
which was believed to make him a ready assailant 
of the Republic upholding the Monroe doctrine. 
Southern emissaries, private and official, had 
worked busily in Europe before the Sumter gun 
was fired, but they had accomplished nothing defi- 
nite, and so in the Autumn of 1861 two of the most 
distinguished chiefs of the Confederacy were sent 
out as commissioners, with ample powers to repre- 
sent and advocate the cause of the proposed new 
American nationality, and to obtain assistance for 
it, or, at least, its formal recognition. Mr. Mason, 
of Virginia, and Mr. Slidell, of Louisiana, had been 
members of the Senate of the United States, and 
the terms for which they had been elected to that 
body had not yet expired. They managed, late in 
October, to make a perilous voyage from Charles- 
ton, S. C., to Havana, Cuba. Here they were re- 
ceived cordially, and obtained a passage to St. 
Thomas in the British mail steamer Trent early in 
November. They supposed themselves beyond in- 
terference, but their movements had been well 
watched, and on November 8th, the Trent was 
stopped at sea by the United States cruiser San 
Jacinto, Captain Charles Wilkes commanding. In 
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spite of the stormy protests of the British officers, 
and of the commissioners themselves, the latter 
were forced to change their quarters to the cabin of 
the San Jacinto. They were not black men, but 
they had been captured as ‘‘ contraband of war,” 
and the weak spot in the legality of the action of 
Captain Wilkes was afterward declared to be that 
he neglected to carry the Trent before a regular 
court for adjudication as a prize taken in the act of 
carrying contraband matters. No harm was done 
to persons or property. The San Jacinto steamed 
away to Boston, where she arrived on November 
24th, to deliver her two human prizes to the keepers 
of Fort Warren. The North rang with praises of 
Captain Wilkes. Congress gave him a vote of 
thanks ; he was the hero of the hour, but President 
Lincoln and his counsellors were sorely puzzled as 
to what they were to do with the pair of captives, 
and with the serious questions of international law 
involved in their forcible removal from a British 
mail steamer. Hardly less perplexing was the posi- 
tion of the Government of Great Britain. All Eng- 
land was boisterously angry, but her statesmen did 
not desire a war with the United States, even with 
France as an ally. They knew that such a war 
meant a convulsion of the entire world, just then, 
with no prophet to tell them the end of it all. 
While adopting, therefore, a tone toward the United 
States which was made only prudently firm by the 
help of Prince Albert himself as his last good work, 
the British ministry signified a willingness to help 
the United States out of the difficulty the zealous 
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seaman had rashly forced his country into. The 
two commissioners were transferred once more to 
British guardianship ; the English people declared 
their honor satisfied ; the American people grum- 
blingly assented to a policy which avoided a war 
with England, and it was only a little while before 
Captain Charles Wilkes found himself a rear ad- 
miral. 

The entire “‘ Trent affair,’’ as it was called, bore 
good fruit at home and abroad in the shape it as- 
sumed of a startling warning of the ease with which 
the peace of nations and prosperity of the civilized 
world might be shattered by war. The Confeder- 
ate commissioners had been set forth as dangerous 
persons, and the possible uses of their mission had 
been sharply cut down. 


CHAPTER XXIV: 


Washington and Richmond—The Peninsula—The 
Civil Power and Military Subordination—The 
Army of Virginia—Successes in the West—Pope's 
Campaign—The Union League—McClellan and 
Antietam—The Proclamation of Emancipation— 
General Burnside in Command—Battle of Fred- 
ericksburg. 


THE great plan for an advance of the Army of 
the Potomac agreed upon by General McClellan and 
his corps commanders, and approved by President 
Lincoln, provided for what is known in the military 
history of the Civil War as the Peninsular campaign. 

The city of Washington was the political capital 
of the United States, and represented the civil and 
military strength of the Union. Its capture and 
permanent occupation, or its destruction, would 
have been the severest possible blow to the suprem- 
acy of the National Government. Second only in 
importance would have been the loss of Cairo, at 
the junction of the Ohio and Mississippi, carrying 
with it the control of the navigation of those rivers. 
The war in the West swept southward of the latter 
point at an early day, and a stronghold for the con- 
trol of the Mississippi was created at Vicksburg. 
Confederate armies were wasted in repeated efforts 
to threaten, if not to actually assail Washington, 
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and the most plausible excuse ever made for them 
was that in this manner the best defence was made 
of the Richmond lines and the State of Virginia. 
The first work performed by the Union volunteers, 
under exceedingly competent direction, was the 
construction of works around the national head- 
quarters, line within line, which would have proved 
insurmountable, if even moderately well defended, 
but the very extent of which required a large force 
for their effective occupation. 

The capital of the United States was, therefore, 
in one sense, a frontier post, and the capital of the 
Confederacy was similarly circumstanced. Army 
men said that the military heart of the Confederacy 
was at Atlanta, Ga., but if at any stage of the war 
Richmond had fallen, the fate of Atlanta would 
have become of less importance. 

The removal of the Army of the Potomac to its 
new field of operations on the James River began 
at once, a sufficient force being left for the protec- 
tion of Washington. Precisely what might be a 
sufficient force for that purpose, and by whom it 
should be immediately directed, became one of the 
many points of difference between General McClel- 
lan and the commander-in-chief. The most impor- 
tant point of all was the dimness with which the 
former perceived that he was not himself the com- 
mander-in-chief, intrusted with a supervisory in- 
spection of civil and political as well as of army 
matters. Perhaps the point next in prominence 
was the perfection with which he embodied the 
notion prevalent over large areas of the North, that 
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the Army of the Potomac was the army, and that 
its operations were the war. It was central; its 
commander was the ranking officer, and must con- 
tinue to be so ; but the President had several armies 
and several fleets to direct in the year 1862, and he 
was not disposed to permit any breaking down of 
the fundamental law of the nation that the military 
power is subordinate to the civil. Many men for- 
got that law altogether, in the excitement of the 
hour, and bitterly blamed Mr, Lincoln for tenaciously 
maintaining it. 

The President urged, vehemently, that the cam- 
paign against Richmond should be pushed with all 
possible vigor. It is now known from Confederate 
records that if his orders had been obeyed there was 
no force in McClellan’s front capable of stemming 
his march. Now, as before, however, his abilities as 
a commander were hampered and crippled by his 
morbid overestimate of his antagonist. Delay fol- 
lowed delay, while the Confederate generals gath- 
ered precisely the power which McClellan had im- 
agined them to possess at the outset. He de- 
manded more men, and all were given him that 
could be given him, but the campaign dragged, while 
the volunteers died rapidly of malarial diseases, or 
were shipped northward to recover the health sacri- 
ficed in pestilential camps. All the opposition to 
the Lincoln Administration united, for political 
reasons, in ascribing the continuous and final failure 
of the Peninsular campaign to the President, who 
had ‘‘ meddled ’’ with the plans of its military di- 
rector, and who had failed to give him troops 
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enough to win the required victories with. A large 
part of the Army of the Potomac, and several, but 
not all of its corps commanders, sided very naturally 
with their chief. 

That Mr. Lincoln took a deep, almost an absorb- 
ing interest in the operations of that army is true. 
As early as May 11th, 1862, he went down to pay 
it a visit ; he was afterward in daily communication 
with its commander, to whom he gave all the sup- 
port in his power to give. A full understanding of 
the position assumed by that commander can best 
be obtained from a study of his own despatches and 
private letters. His attitude as a political leader, 
with reference to the most important question of 
the day, was sufficiently well expressed in one pas- 
sage of a letter of advice and instruction written by 
him to the President on July 7th, 1862. He said: 


‘* Military power should not be allowed to interfere with the re- 
lations of servitude, either by supporting or impairing the author- 
ity of the master, except for repressing disorder asin other cases.’* 


Little fault was to be found with such a declara- 
tion, but it illustrated the fact that here was a sort 
of counterpoise to the action taken and the doc- 
trines declared by General Frémont in the West. 
The letter was written six days after the bloody 
battle of Malvern Hill, in which the troops under 
McClellan had gallantly defeated the last attempt 
of the Confederate forces to interfere with their re- 
treat from before Richmond. 

The campaign was over, having resulted in a fail- 
ure which had irritated and disheartened the nation, 
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but General McClellan was eager to make another 
attempt, and was asking for such supplies of men 
and materials as the War Department was not pre- 
pared to send. 

The attention of the nation had not been alto- 
gether absorbed by the Virginia campaign during 
the long months of its advance and retreat. A 
force under General Burnside had made a permanent 
occupation of the coast of North Carolina, only the 
port of Wilmington requiring any further blockad- 
ing. In April, New Orleans and the mouth of the 
Mississippi had been brilliantly won back for the 
nation. As early as February 16th the capture of 
Fort Donelson had greatly increased the already 
growing reputation of General Grant, and the first 
week of April had closed with the repulse by the 
army under his command of the Confederate forces 
under Johnston and Beauregard in the hard-fought 
battle of Shiloh. On June 6th, with the capture of 
Memphis, the Mississippi River was opened to that 
point. Kentucky and Tennessee, west of the moun- 
tains, were temporarily cleared of Confederate ar- 
mies. There had been many minor successes in all 
directions, but the heart of the nation was sick and 
angry over the failure to capture Richmond. 

No fault could be found with the Army of the 
Potomac. Grandly had it earned its name as the 
first army of the Republic. It contained a full pro- 
portion of Western as well as of Eastern men before 
the close of the campaign, and had become thor- 
oughly national and representative. Neither the 
Army of the Cumberland nor the Army of the Ten- 
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nessee had as yet won the places they were yet to 
occupy. Western journals remarked, however, 
that the fighting done in the Mississippi Valley was 
carried on, apparently, to bring out new generals 
for commands in the East, and at the end of the 
war there seemed to be some point in the assertion, 
considering what was done with Halleck, Pope, 
Grant, Sherman, and Sheridan. 

There were increasing reasons. why the command 
of the Army of the Potomac could not longer be 
left, unreservedly, in the hands of General McClel- 
lan. The vigorous effort made, politically, to shift 
all blame from his shoulders to those of the Presi- 
dent, rendered it impossible to yield to his demands 
without in a manner confessing the justice of the 
accusations so loudly uttered and repeated by the 
opposition journals and echoed derisively in Europe. 
It was determined to abandon for the present the 
Peninsular operations, and to withdraw the Army 
of the Potomac, and the process of withdrawal 
offered an apparent means for diminishing the posi- 
tion of General McClellan without so direct a re- 
moval as should do manifest injustice and place the 
Administration in a false light. 

The attempt to bring the military power into bet- 
ter subordination to the civil began in July, by the 
appointment of Major-General Henry W. Halleck 
to the hitherto unknown post of general-in-chief. 
He was really made the military adviser of the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of War. In the latter office 


Mr. Cameron had already been succeeded by Edwin 
M. Stanton. 
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There were many perplexities in the question as 
to who should succeed to the command of the 
Army of the Potomac. Its own corps commanders 
were capable officers, but not one of them stood 
sufficiently above the rest in acknowledged capac- 
ity, and they were severally averse to accepting 
what was plainly a perilous distinction. 

An effort to reduce the difficulty was made, while 
the removal of the army from the Peninsula was in 
progress, by organizing what was called the Army 
‘of Virginia, and by placing it, July 26th, 1862, 
under Major-General John Pope, an officer of dis- 
tinction and of proved capacity, whose services in 
the West had kept him away from the existing 
complications on the Potomac. 

The Army of Virginia at first consisted mainly of 
the troops assigned to the defence of the Washing- 
ton lines, and the several detachments of the old 
Army of the Potomac, on arrival, drifted into it 
under General Pope’s command. He had no time, 
however, to get his resources well in hand before he 
was called upon to fight a series of severe engage- 
ments with the Confederate army under General 
Lee, set free from its previous duties before Rich- 
mond. The troops fought well, but there were seri- 
ous reverses, ending with the bloody battle of Man- 
assas on August 30th. There had been loud mur- 
murs against what was deemed the Administration’s 
unjust shelving of General McClellan, and it was 
openly asserted that some of his corps commanders, 
and even the men themselves, were more than will- 
ing to have General Pope defeated. The entire 
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subject was afterward sifted vigorously in the case 
of General Fitz-John Porter. Whether or not he 
or any other officer failed of doing his duty, the re- 
ported bad results of the battle of Manassas drew 
from a part of the army a plain demand for the res- 
toration of General McClellan to the command in 
the field. He had superintended the transfer of his 
troops until August 24th, had then reported to 
General Halleck for orders, and on the 27th had 
made his headquarters at Alexandria, forwarding 
re-enforcements to General Pope. He had not been 
formally removed, but he and the nation well under- 
stood that he was, and for some time had been 
under a cloud. 

The army was in better condition than many were 
willing to believe after the hard fighting under Gen- 
eral Pope, and when General McClellan resumed 
command, September 2d, 1862, it took form readily 
once more as the Army of the Potomac. As the 
Army of Virginia disappeared in this manner, Gen- 
eral Pope simply ceased to command it. He had 
served his country well, but the emergency left him 
temporarily without a command. 

The day after General McClellan resumed the 
direction of operations, he received information 
that the Army of Northern Virginia, under General 
Lee, was about to cross the Potomac into Mary- 
land. The crossing took place near Leesburg, on 
September 4th and 5th, and the Army of the Poto- 
mac, with its re-enforcements, at once pushed on up 
the river to meet once more its old antagonist. 

The year 1862 had thus far been a time of unceas- 
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ing trial to Abraham Lincoln. His heart had been 
terribly wrung in February by the sickness and 
death of his favorite child Willie. He had been 
compelled to turn from watching his dying child to 
consider matters of war and State, and to listen to 
the wail which went up from a host of mourners in 
every corner of the land. He better understood 
and more deeply felt the sorrows of others after his 
own bereavement, and he grew perceptibly older 
within a very few weeks. He could not but hear 
the voices continually raised against him in patriotic 
indignation or in unpatriotic denunciation, and he 
was fully aware that his administration must obtain 
moral as well as military successes, if it was to finally 
triumph. With avery manifest prudence, he was 
now watching for an opportunity to combine the 
two. His contest with General McClellan had not 
at any time been separated in his mind from his 
past and present and coming conflict with the con- 
servative or pro-slavery sentiment which had selected 
the most prominent Union general for its political 
representative. Congress had strengthened his 
hands, having passed on March 13th and on July 
16th, acts which gave permanent effect to General 
Butler’s idea that escaped or captured slaves were 
‘*contraband of war.’’ Near the end of July, just 
after putting General Pope in command of the 
Army of Virginia, and hopeful of immediate victo- 
ries sufficient for his next purposes, Mr. Lincoln 
summoned a special meeting of the Cabinet. He 
read to them the greatest State paper ever signed 
by a President of the United States as an act of 
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the Executive alone. It was the Proclamation of 
Emancipation. 

Mr. Seward, and others of the Cabinet, while fully 
approving of the measure, advised its postponement 
until the hoped-for victories should actually be ob- 
tained and reported, and to this the President 
readily assented. 

During those same months a very different politi- 
cal movement had begun. So large a part of the 
most vigorous anti-slavery workers and voters were 
in the several columns and camps of the army as 
officers or privates, that the Republican Party was 
half-disorganized, and there were fears of defeat in 
the Autumnal elections. The Confederacy had re- 
ceived its most efficient primary help from secret 
organizations commonly described as one—the 
Knights of the Golden Circle—and these were still 
in great activity both at the North and South. 
Similar societies had a wide existence among the 
white and colored Union men of the South. 

The idea was adopted on behalf of the nation, 
and the Union League of America was instituted 
in the Summer of 1862. It began with a central 
committee of twelve carefully selected men, called 
_the permanent Grand Council, with power to sum- 
mon Grand Councils of Delegates, to organize State 
Councils and Local Councils all over the land. The 
plan and system spread like a prairie fire, and the 
League shortly became the bone and sinew of the 
Republican Party, and the political right arm of the 
Lincoln Administration. 

In every city, and town, and hamlet, its member- 
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ship constituted a well-drilled, disciplined, enthusi- 
astic civil army, a reserve force sustaining the army 
in the field, and ready to obey the same com- 
mander-in-chief. 

General McClellan led the Army of the Potomac 
to meet the Army of Northern Virginia. The first 
collision at South Mountain, September 14th and 
15th, was claimed by the Confederates as a drawn 
battle, but it was not so, for every fight which they 
did not positively win was a defeat to them. On 
the 17th was fought the bloody battle of the An- 
tietam, and General Lee’s invasion of Maryland was 
over. He had so nearly secured a drawn battle this 
time that General McClellan, although heavily re- 
enforced, refused to follow him closely. His unmo- 
lested retreat across the Potomac answered other 
purposes than his own, however. As soon as it was 
understood and criticised throughout the country, 
it prepared the popular mind for the subsequent 
course of the President with reference to General 
McClellan. At the same time it enabled Mr. Lin- 
coln to say, as he afterward did to Mr. F. B. Car- 
penter, the artist: “‘When Lee came over the 
river, I made a resolve that when McClellan should 
drive him back—and I expected he would do it 
some time or other—I would send the Proclamation 
after him.”’ 

It was issued accordingly, September 22d, 1862, 
as soon after the battle as the confirmed news of a 
victory appeared to be sufficient for bearing so tre- 
mendous a political weight. 

It named a day, January Ist, 1863, when all 
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slaves in States and parts of States named as in in- 
surrection against the National Government should 
become free, unless the people of the described 
areas should sooner resume obedience to the laws of 
the United States. All men knew that no such re- 
turn would take place, and that therefore the act 
was already final. 

A storm of mingled approval and condemnation 
greeted the Proclamation at the North, but the 
deed was done, and the condemnation was too late, 
while the approbation and acquiescence would surely 
increase with time. There were loud voices declar- 
ing that the army, volunteering to defend the 
Union, would not consent to fight for the abolition 
of slavery, but camps, and marches, and battle- 
fields had served as a practical school in which the 
soldiers had been taught to approve heartily of any 
sort of vigorous war measure. To free the slaves 
would cripple the Southern armies, and all the 
Northern riflemen were quite willing to have it so. 
Only in the Army of the Potomac did any command- . 
er deem it needful to issue any general order dis- 
countenancing undue discussion of political ques- 
tions. It had not been called for, except by the 
loose talk of one or two insubordinate officers of small 
account, and its greatest significance was that it 
did not contain any support of the Emancipation 
policy. It left General McClellan undisturbed in 
his political position as the representative man of 
the Opposition. That he should be so was mani- 
festly prejudicial, but it was equally manifest that 
he could not be displaced without evident cause of 
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a strictly military nature plain to the eyes of the 
nation. 

The President shortly issued another proclama- 
tion, declaring the suspension of the writ of habeas 
corpus in certain specified districts and cases. It 
was in its nature supplementary to the other, and 
was greeted with fierce denunciations of the dicta- 
torial tyranny which appeared prepared to stop at 
nothing in its determination to save the Union and 
crush the Confederacy. 

During the first week in October, Mr. Lincoln 
visited the army in its camps, chatted with officers 
and men, held long conferences with their com- 
mander, and returned to Washington on the 6th, 
leaving behind him positive orders for an immediate 
advance and adashing campaign. It was twenty 
days later before McClellan began to move his 
troops, and they were not all across the Potomac 
until November 2d. They were said to need rest 
greatly, although more than a third of them had 
not been in any of the fighting, and although the 
beaten Confederates seemed not to ask for any re- 
pose, but kept up their marching strength very well. 
A full month wasted in such an opportunity as fol- 
lowed the battle of the Antietam explained to the 
country the military reasons for the removal of 
General McClellan, and on November oth he was 
succeeded by General Ambrose E. Burnside. This 
officer, of acknowledged merit and patriotism, had 
made a distinct record of success in North Carolina, 
but he was now called upon for a performance to 
which he was not equal. ; 


a 
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The plan for a forward movement previously 
agreed upon continued in force, its first orders, be- 
tween November 7th and oth, having been issued 
by General McClellan. It required, even when 
afterward modified by General Burnside, above all 
things, rapidity of action. The President had so 
declared with great distinctness, but the plan was 
followed without its vital element, and the severe 
defeat of the battle of Fredericksburg resulted on 
December 13th. It was an unnecessary battle, but 
the losses of the victors were heavy for them to 
bear, and both sides were by it deterred from under- 
taking a Winter campaign. The military year was 
closed in the East. In the West it had witnessed 
the long series of battles, and skirmishes, and 
marches, which terminated in midwinter with the 
brilliant movements which placed the army under 
General Grant in the rear of and threatening to be- 
siege Vicksburg. 

The political year, in spite of the activities of the 
Union League, had witnessed a severe reaction in 
several of the loyal States, and the Opposition in 
Congress was able to assume a bolder tone and a 
more menacing attitude than before. Its orators 
found abundant material, as did its journals, in the 
asserted misconduct of the war ; in the Administra- 
tion treatment of General McClellan; in the sus- 
pension of the writ of habeas corpus, and in the 
abolitionism expressed in the Proclamation of 
Emancipation. 

The second proclamation, promised by the first, 
was duly issued on New Year’s Day, 1863. The 
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man who had signed it rallied all his overtasked 
energies of mind and body for whatever might be 
before him in the third year of his unparalleled toil 
as a ruler, and nearly all men united in declaring 
that the darkest hours had come. 


CHAPTER XX 


Volunteering—Conscription—The Revenue and the 
National Bank Act—General Hooker—Lincoln and 
the People — Chancellorsville — Lincoln's Vigil— 
Lee’s Invasion—General Meade—Gettysburg—The 
Draft Riots—The Elections—Days of Prayer and 
Thanksgiving. 


THE Winter work of President Lincoln and of 
Congress, and of army commanders, East and West, 
was largely preparatory. The same was true of the 
governors and legislatures of the several loyal States. 

On the other hand, it was well understood that 
the Confederacy was becoming aware of its inability 
to maintain a prolonged struggle against the supe- 
rior numbers and wealth of the North, and was 
calling out its utmost strength to strike decisive 
blows in the campaigns of 1863. Its armies were 
sure to be well led, and heroic courage on their part 
would surely contest every advance of the forces of 
the National Government. 

On the part of the latter, larger armies than be- 
fore and not smaller were needed for yet another 
reason. The cities, posts, and areas won required 
occupation, and long lines of communication were 
now to be guarded. All troopsso employed were to 
be deducted from the aggregate before declaring the 
number which could be placed in line upon the ex- 
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pected battlefields. Volunteers were still coming 
forward in considerable numbers, and many of them 
were veterans whose first terms had expired, but ~ 
not even the large bounties now offering could stim- 
ulate volunteering sufficiently to supply the impera- 
tive demand for men. Callafter call had been made, 
and had been responded to nobly, but now the need 
of the hour was for soldiers without limit ; for all 
the able-bodied men of the North, as they might be 
required, precisely as the South had declared its 
whole able-bodied male population subject to mili- 
tary conscription. 

What was afterward known as the Draft Act was 
therefore brought before Congress. By its terms 
and provisions, the entire militia of the United 
States was made subject to enrolment and conscrip- 
tion at the discretion of the President, and it met 
with prolonged and bitter opposition in Congress, 
and throughout the country, before it became a law. 

The finances of the Government had already 
caused a resort to every known device for increasing 
the revenue, and this had become enormous, but the 
market for Government bonds at home had become 
almost glutted, while the foreign money markets, 
except those of Germany, as yet accepted American 
national securities timidly, looking at the vast cost 
of the war, its apparent uncertainty, and the still 
threatening attitude of England and France. In 
various ways these two powers were acting as the si- 
lent allies of the Confederacy, important elements 
of their ruling classes being by no means silent. 
The financial difficulty was largely overcome by 
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means of the National Bank Act, prepared as an 
Administration measure, and urged upon Congress to 
its passage by all the influence which the President 
could legitimately exercise. There were not want- 
ing, indeed, those who asserted that the personal 
will of the ‘‘ tyrannical dictator’’ was altogether too 
manifestly felt in both Houses of Congress. 

However much or little of the responsibility for 
Fredericksburg might belong to General Burnside, 
the results of that battle disqualified him for a con- 
tinued command of the Army of the Potomac. He 
was transferred to the command of the Department 
of the Ohio, and was succeeded on the Potomac by 
General Joseph Hooker, a brave and capable officer, 
who was familiarly known to the soldiers as Fight- 
ing Joe. Hewas soon to offer an admirable illus- 
tration of the truth that a good division commander 
is not necessarily a good field marshal. 

All the while a process went on which had been 
widening and deepening from the beginning. In 
his messages to Congress ; in his successive procla- 
mations ; in his published letters to leading politi- 
cians, both friends and foes ; in his reported conver- 
sations with men and women, and in the accounts 
continually printed and orally discussed of his man- 
ner of life and work, Abraham Lincoln was becom- 
ing personally known and studied, loved or hated, 
by every man and woman in the United States, and 
by all the children old enough to read. The powers 
of the central Government, called into action as 
never before, were permitted to be gathered into 
his hands, with an increasing faith that he could be 
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utterly trusted to employ all for the common good, 
unselfishly. Even the men who hated him did not 
call in question their own sanity by expressing any 
doubt of his sincerity. In fact, he was too sincere 
for them altogether, and what they hated was his 
evident purpose to fight the war out to the last man 
and the last dollar. 

Spring opened at last. The armies in the West 
and centre pushed forward zealously. The Army 
of Northern Virginia, under Lee, returned to its old 
lines menacingly, and in the first week of May it 
dealt a terrible blow upon a part of the Army of the 
Potomac. The battle of Chancellorsville cost it 
over thirteen thousand men, but the Union forces 
lost over seventeen thousand and the battleground. 
Considering the relative resources of the combat- 
ants, every such battle was a Confederate defeat, 
and President Lincoln was justified in demanding 
of General Hooker an instant push against the ene- 
my, re-enforcing his troops with the thirty-seven 
thousand men whom he had somehow failed to use 
in that action. 

The night after Chancellorsville was afterward de- 
clared, by Secretary Stanton and others, to have 
been the darkest hour of the Civil War. That night 
the writer of this book was detained in his room, op- 
posite that of the President, by duties which could 
not be deferred. At alate hour he heard the sound 
of feet slowly pacing up and down in the President’s 
room, as the heart-stricken ruler pondered the lost 
battle, and wrestled with the problems it placed be- 
fore him. There werenoother ears to hear. Hour 
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after hour went by, and at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, when the secretary finished his task and stole 
silently away, the last sound he heard was that 
measured, heavy footfall. A few hours later, when 
he returned, the President was eating breakfast in 
the same room, and the new orders to General 
Hooker were ready to go out. 

The months of May and June, 1863, were crowd- 
ed with activities. General Grant succeeded in 
cooping up in Vicksburg the best force which the 
Confederacy had remaining in the Mississippi Val- 
ley. General Hooker accomplished little more than 
the work of getting his forces into very effective 
condition, while General Lee prepared for the most 
stupendous military and political blunder of the 
war, an invasion of the North with his entire avail- 
able field force. It was an undertaking in which 
success was impossible and failure was ruin. The 
soundest explanation of it is probably an exagger- 
ated estimate of the existing disaffection among the 
people of the loyal States, the loud grumbling 
against taxes and the Draft Act being misinter- 
preted to imply a readiness to accept a Confederate 
deliverer, and to furnish men and money to the 
Confederacy instead of to the Union. 

The machinery for the enforcement of the con- 
scription was in good hands, and it was announced 
that the first draft would be made in July all over 
the North. How many more were to be made after- 
ward could only be guessed at, and everywhere the 
press and leaders of the Opposition were vehement 
in their denunciations of the ‘‘ pitiless blood tax 
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levied to carry on an abolition war.’’ There were 
distinctly uttered threats of violent opposition to 
the enforcement of the draft, but less attention was 
paid to these by anybody after the great events 
which preceded the day set for it. 

General Lee’s preparations for his northward 
movement were made behind a bold and threaten- 
ing front, and the hot battle of Brandy Station, in 
the second week of June, resulted from General 
Hooker’s effort to ascertain his enemy’s position. 
The truth, or enough of it, was soon known to the 
President, and he at once called upon the States 
nearest to the point of probable invasion, New York, 
West Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, for one 
hundred and twenty thousand men for temporary 
service. The nature of the summons was at once 
known across the lines, and a curious impression 
spread among Lee’s men that they were now to be 
met only by militia, whom they expected to scatter 
easily. They were to be quickly undeceived, but 
the leisurely manner in which General Hooker 
moved the Army of the Potomac brought to a cul- 
mination existing differences between him and the 
President and General-in-Chief Halleck. He offered 
his resignation, and it was accepted while the army 
was on its march. 

Through campaign after campaign, Mr. Lincoln 
had carefully, almost painfully, studied the course 
and character of the generals commanding under 
him. He knew them much better than they or the 
country supposed that he did. In such a juncture 
as now arose, it was absolutely necessary to name a 
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new commander from among the corps commanders 
who had been with the Army of the Potomac from 
the beginning, who were acquainted with its officers, 
known to and trusted by its men, and who were fa- 
miliar with the details of the present movement. 
There was very little adverse criticism of his selec- 
tion of General George G. Meade of the Fifth 
Army Corps, to take the place vacated by General 
Hooker. 

By June 24th the main body of General Lee’s 
army was north of the Potomac, and a few days 
later part of his force seemed to be within striking 
distance of Harrisburg, the capital of Pennsylvania. 
If he were now to win a victory, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore would quickly be in his hands, and the 
work of fortifying those places and intermediate 
points was hurriedly begun. . There could be to him 
and his army but one result of even such a success, 
but the moral effect upon the North was tremen- 
dous. The militia came forward rapidly, and the cry 
of vehement opposition to the draft seemed fora 
moment to subside. 

General Grant was known to be pressing the siege 
of Vicksburg with an energy which needed no urg- 
ing, and the President gave his whole mind to the 
measures needful for strengthening Meade, and for 
preparation to meet any, even the worst possible 
termination of the coming collision between the two 
armies. Had the Army of the Potomac been shat- 
tered at Gettysburg, instead of victorious, General 
Lee would still have found himself confronted by 
numbers exceeding his own, of men who had not 
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been in that battle. The story of Gettysburg is too 
well known to require repetition. The news of the 
three days’ fight, and the final recoil of the Army of 
Northern Virginia, went out to the country accom- 
panied by the glad tidings of the surrender of the 
Confederate force and fortress at Vicksburg to the 
army under Grant, and it was everywhere felt that 
the Civil War had reached its turning-point. Never 
could the Confederacy hope to rally from the effect 
of the twin disasters. Its allies at the North, what 
was called the Copperhead faction of the miscella- 
neous Opposition to the Lincoln Administration, re- 
ceived as destructive a blow a few days later. 
Saturday, July 11th, had been named for the en- 
forcement of the Draft Act in the city of New York, 
and it began onthat day. Itwas resumed upon the 
13th, Monday, with a confident expectation that it 
would proceed peacefully. The great city, how- 
ever, contained enormous imported elements of 
social disorder, the ignorance, the depravity, the 
crime of Europe, and these, by the rash talk of local 
political disturbers, had been infused with the idea 
that the conscription was a rich man’s law for the 
oppression of the poor. It was as if aheap of com- 
bustibles had been prepared. If any organized re- 
sistance to the draft had really been intended in 
co-operation with General Lee’s invasion, that idea 
had now, of course, died away, but the match was 
applied, nevertheless, as if accidentally, and the re- 
sults were terrific. During several days the mob © 
held a fiercely disputed possession of large parts of 
the city, doing an immense amount of damage, and 
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the riots were not suppressed until over fourteen 
hundred rioters were killed. There were no dis- 
turbances of any importance elsewhere, but the 
lesson was universally accepted that nothing but 
ruin could come from a factious refusal to obey law 
and sustain the National Government. 

Brighter hope seemed to be dawning upon the 
country as the Army of Northern Virginia sullenly 
recrossed the Potomac, and as the Union gunboats 
came and went, undisturbed, up and down the Mis- 
sissippi, while the Union armies occupied the wide 
areas on either side which were now cleared of Con- 
federate armies. No sunshine seemed to come into 
Mr. Lincoln’s working-room, however. His critics 
were as busy as ever. The credit for all successes 
went to the generals in the field who, as some men 
said, had won victories almost in spite of his inter- 
meddling. The declarations of the generals them- 
selves, then and afterward, silenced that particular 
slander ; but there were a thousand faults to find, and 
even his best friends seemed dissatisfied. It was 
weary toiling, and only a frame and a will of tem- 
pered iron could have so long endured it. 

Not many days after the battle of Gettysburg, the 
first Grand Council of Delegates of the Union League 
was held in Washington. Even in this patriotic 
body the bitter animosities caused by Mr. Lincoln’s 
policy in Kansas and Missouri made themselves ve- 
hemently heard, nearly all of the first session being 
consumed in unstinted attacks upon him. A suffi- 
cient defence was made by one of his own secretaries, 
a member of the permanent Grand Council, and a 
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sweeping majority sustained him. When that vote 
was taken another resolution was passed providing 
that the next Grand Council of Delegates should be 
held in connection with the next National Conven- 
tion of the Republican Party. That is, it was a dis- 
tinct declaration that the Union League proposed 
the nomination of Abraham Lincoln for a second 
term as President of the United States. 

The remainder of the Summer and the Autumn 
of 1863 contained many military events of impor- 
tance. By the end of October General Grant was in 
charge of the new and wide authority given him in 
the West. All the armies of the Union were 
strengthened by re-enforcements obtained through 
the stern operation of the Draft Act, and the Con- 
federacy made its own conscription more severely 
than before, to prepare for what many of its best 
generals admitted to be a useless continuation of 
the struggle. It was a period for rallying, if not of 
resting, and for something like mournful congratu- 
lation that the very worst was over. 

A piece of land upon which many men had fallen, 
part of the battlefield of Gettysburg, was selected 
for a national cemetery, to receive the remains of 
the dead heroes of that fight. It wasto be solemnly 
set apart as a soldiers’ burial ground upon Novem- 
ber 19th, 1863, and the President was invited to be 
present. Edward Everett, of Massachusetts, was 
to be the orator of the occasion. The speech he 
made before the great assembly which came to listen 
was worthy of his highfame. Mr. Lincoln also was 
expected to speak, but the pressure of his official 
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duties prevented him from making any special prep- 
aration. After setting out from Washington, and 
while in the railway car that carried him, he wrote, 
and he afterward uttered at Gettysburg, a few words 
which are not likely to be forgotten : 


‘‘ Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth upon 
this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are created equal. Now we are 
engaged in a great Civil War, testing whether that nation, or any 
nation so conceived and dedicated, can Jong endure. We are met 
upon a great battlefield of that war. We are come to dedicate a 
portion of that field as a final resting-place for those who here 
gave their lives that the nation might live. It is altogether fitting 
and proper that we should do this. But in a larger sense we can- 
not dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this ground. 
The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here, have conse- 
crated it far above our power to add or detract. The world will 
little note, nor long remember, what we say here; but it can never 
forget what they did here. It is for us, the living, rather to be 
dedicated here to the unfinished work which they who fought here 
have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here 
dedicated to the great task remaining for us, that from these hon- 
ored dead we may take increased devotion to the cause for which 
they gave the last full measure of devotion ; that we here highly 
resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain; that this 
nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom, and that 


the government of the people, by the people, and for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth.’’ 


The work was unfinished, but the multitudes who 
heard or read that speech were profoundly infused 
with the devotionally patriotic spirit which breathed 
in every line of it. The American people, of what- 
ever creed or anti-creed, are essentially religious. 
There had been a unanimous approval when the 
President’s announcement of the Fourth of July 
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victories called for a recognition of the divine mercy, 
and when, a few days later, he named August 6th 
as a day of national thanksgiving and prayer. The 
annual Thanksgiving Day, in November, became 
national instead of local, by the proclamation with 
which he appointed its date, and December 6th was 
shortly afterward made the occasion of another na- 
tional prayer-meeting in honor of the successes 
gained in East Tennessee. 

The Autumnal elections presented a very read- 
able report of the reaction of popular opinion in 
favor of the Lincoln Administration. Every State 
except New Jersey was carried by the candidates of 
the Republican Party, and the Congress chosen was 
prepared to give the President unlimited support, 
however much grumbling might be done by some 
of its patriotic members while so doing. When it 
assembled, it received from him a message which 
was a very condensed but complete and hopeful re- 
port of progress. It contained also a sure prophecy 
of the end approaching, but set forth plainly the 
necessity for a steady continuance of the dedication 
and consecration which he had spoken of in the Get- 
tysburg cemetery. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Grant in Command—Conventions and Nominations— 
The Presidential Campaign—The Wilderness—The 
Constitutional Amendment—Second Inauguration 
Address—Last Battles—Fall of Richmond and Sur- 
render of Lee’s Army—The Finished Work of 
Abraham Lincoln. 


THE career of General Grant was followed, step 
by step, from the beginning, by an amount of search- 
ing analysis and adverse criticism well adjusted to 
the nature and prominence of his military achieve- 
ments. The President was greatly aided in this 
manner in reaching the conclusion that, whatever 
might be the general’s defects or shortcomings, he 
was the right man to be placed in unfettered charge 
of the closing processes of the Civil War. 

The grade of lieutenant-general, previously con- 
ferred only upon General Scott, was revived, by 
Act of Congress, February 29th, 1864, with the well- 
understood purpose of enabling General Grant to 
become the ranking officer of the army. He was 
summoned to Washington, and received his commis- 
sion at the hands of Mr. Lincoln, at the Executive 
Mansion, on March oth. General Halleck and the 
members of the Cabinet were present on the occa- 
sion. The remarks made on either side were brief 
but weighty, and from that hour forward, as the 
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general afterward testified, the direction of the Army 
of the Potomac, and of all other armies, so far as 
might be, was left without reserve in the hands of 
the lieutenant-general commanding. A vast load 
was thereby lifted from the weary shoulders of the 
President, with an additional relief in the appoint- 
ment of General Sherman as Grant’s successor in 
charge of the consolidated Department of the West. 
There was much clearing-up work yet to be done in 
such States as Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana, and in 
many localities elsewhere, but the remaining forces 
of the Confederacy were now pretty well concen- 
trated for final defeat in the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia under Lee, to be met by the Army of the 
Potomac under Grant, and in the army under John- 
ston, to be dealt with by General Sherman and Gen- 
eral Thomas. 

The people of the Confederacy—that is, of all that 
remained of it—were weary of their long strain and 
drain, but they were without any means for making” 
themselves heard, since the government which they 
had set up had become an irresponsible military des- 
potism, relentlessly bent upon holding out to the 
last. 

The people of the Northern States were also 
weary, but they were not suffering. The actual 
losses of life by reason of the war had not consumed 
the natural increase of the arms-bearing population. 
The tide of European immigration had been checked, 
however, and everywhere the labor of all workmen 
was in active demand at high wages, for business of 
all sorts was stimulated to unnatural activity by the 
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war and its demands, and by the superabundance of 
paper money. There wasa feverish kind of prosper- 
ity, leading to speculation, extravagance, and corrup- 
tion, but the apparently heavy burden of taxation 
was really carried without diminishing the necessary _ 
personal outlays of anybody. 

On March 26th, 1864, General Grant took up his 
headquarters with the army he was to command in 
person, and the long and terrible Wilderness cam- 
paign, so thickly strung with bloody encounters, be- 
gan a few days later. There was no needless delay 
in the opening of active hostilities in the West, and 
the fourth year of the war for the Union gave an 
early promise of the tragic character it was to as- 
sume. : 

The political campaign had already begun, or, 
rather, it can hardly be said to have ceased since 
1860. The Republican masses had now no thought 
of any other candidate than Abraham Lincoln, and 
those who accused him of personal ambition fora 
second term were frankly met with something like, 
““Of course he wants it. He can’t let go till the 
job’s finished. It’s a bad time to swap horses when 
you’re crossing a stream.”’ 

The Republican National Convention was sum- 
moned to meet at Baltimore, June 8th, 1864, and 
the National Grand Council of the Union League of 
America was summoned to meet in the same city on 
the 7th. The latter body was largely composed of 
men who were also delegates to the former, and the 
first in session served an admirable purpose asa 
safety-valve for forces which might otherwise have 
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made trouble. All the disaffection of the Missouri 
delegates, and a few others, talked itself out in the 
council, the League declared for Lincoln’s nomina- 
tion, and its action was, the next day, unanimously 
ratified by the National Convention. Andrew John- 
son, of Tennessee, was named for Vice-President, to 
express the wish of Mr. Lincoln for a recognition of 
the Union-loving citizens of the border States. 
He would not so have been nominated, but for a 
unanimous confidence in the tough and tireless 
health of Mr. Lincoln. 

The platform adopted assumed for the Republican 
Party the responsibility of the entire course of the 
Lincoln Administration, approved its measures of 
war and finance, the Emancipation Proclamation, 
the conscription, the policy pursued with foreign 
powers and with malcontentsat home. It was bold, 
clear, and unhesitating, and it threw open to the Op- 
position the entire field of criticism. This was in- 
deed wide, and it was at once occupied with a great 
deal of energy and ability. The great mass of the 
men who were opposed to the re-election of Mr. 
Lincoln were Union men educated to accept the 
constitutionality and abstract right of slaveholding, 
opposed to the Republican Party from its birth, and 
for these and other reasons prepared to condemn 
the conduct of the war. Their candidate, indicating 
their convictions, was already as good as nominated. 
Very much the more virulent, although smaller fac- 
tion of the Opposition—calling itself the Demo- 
cratic Party, although missing from its councils a 
surprisingly large number of old-time Democrats— 
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was not by any means soundly in favor of the war 
for the Union, but was not strong enough to set up 
for itself. When, therefore, the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention met at Chicago, August 27th, 
1864, and nominated General George B. McClellan 
for President, with George H. Pendleton for Vice- 
President, all that its extreme Copperhead member- 
ship could do was to give the convention and its 
platform a tone which was distasteful to its own 
nominee and aided in assuring his defeat at the polls. 
It would have been worth many votes to have sim- 
ply named the general without any platform what- 
ever. 

Mr. Lincoln’s letter of acceptance was brief, its 
most important point having reference to the atti- 
tude of the Administration with reference to the 
French in Mexico. 

What promised to be the most effective political 
outcry of the Opposition, was its assertion that Mr. 
Lincoln was not willing to consider and grant such 
terms of peace with the Confederacy as the nation, 
or, at least, the Democratic part of it, might deem 
entirely admissible. An effort to create or increase 
an impression of this kind was made in July, some 
weeks before the Chicago Convention assembled. 
It was made to appear that a pair of authorized 
Peace Commissioners were in Canada, near the line, 
waiting to present propositions from the Confeder- 
ate Government. One of the President’s secretaries, 
Major John Hay, was sent to investigate the mat- 
ter, and he found two zealous gentlemen from the 
South, but they were merely a political experiment. 
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They were of value in presenting an opportunity for 
publishing to the nation, through the instructions 
carried by Major Hay, the exact attitude of the 
President. These were in the following form : 


“To whom it may concern : 

*“ Any proposition which embraces the restoration of peace, the 
integrity of the whole Union, and the abandonment of slavery, 
and which comes by and with an authority that can control the 
armies now at war against the United States, will be received and 
considered by the Executive Government of the United States, 
and will be met on liberal terms on substantial and collateral 
points ; and the bearer or bearers thereof shall have safe conduct 
both ways.” 


The commissioners bore nothing of the kind, and 
they went away disgusted, while the Opposition 
organs made the best they could of the matter, but 
the people, generally, decided that the kind of peace 
described by Mr. Lincoln was the precise thing they 
were fighting for and paying for. 

Even timid Republican politicians were startled 
when, on July 18th, the President issued a call for 
five hundred thousand more volunteers, adding that 
all deficiencies would be made up by conscription. 
It was a very stern announcement of the basis upon 
which he proposed to be re-elected or defeated, and 
of his own perception of the shortest and surest road 
to peace. The people took him at his word, and all 
the while the advices from the army strengthened 
his hands. There were Union reverses here and 
there, for the Confederate leaders made their last 
campaigns with the energy of desperation and with 
unsurpassed ability. 
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The Opposition contested every point with a 
freedom of speech and of the press which robbed 
them of their sharpest protest against ‘‘ the Lincoln 
despotism.’’ They belittled Union victories and 
magnified Confederate successes, while declaiming 
with much justice against the waste, the favoritism, 
and the corruption incident to so vast a civil and 
military establishment, but for which the President 
could not justly be held responsible. The Novem- 
ber election came at last, and it was found that the 
States in which it was held contained over four mill- 
ion of voters. Of these, a majority of more than 
four hundred thousand sustained Mr. Lincoln, giv- 
ing him two hundred and thirty-three electoral votes 
against twenty-one secured by McClellan and Pendle- 
ton. These latter came from Kentucky and Dela- 
ware, old slave States, and from New Jersey. There 
could be no question of Mr. Lincoln’s constitutional 
title, for he had a majority of a full electoral college 
of all the States. 

The result had been generally expected by the 
nation, and had never been doubted by Mr. Lincoln. 
It was a stunning blow to any remaining hope en- 
tertained by the Confederacy. Another was given, 
a few weeks later, by the utter defeat, at Nashville, 
of its last important army in the West, and by the 
beginning of General Sherman’s ‘‘ march to the 
sea.”’ 

All the operations of the forces were now under 
the unquestioned management of General Grant. 
The military authority was more subordinate than 
ever to the civil Executive, because the President 
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had found a general who perfectly embodied his 
own view of the use to be made of the superior re- 
sources of the National Government. General 
Grant’s own words, in a letter to the President, set 
forth admirably the relations between them. He 
wrote : 


“From my first entrance into the volunteer service of my coun- 
try to the present day, I have never had cause of complaint. . . . 
Indeed, since the promotion which placed me in command of all 
the armies, and in view of the great responsibility and importance 
of success, I have been astonished at the readiness with which 
everything asked for has been yielded without even an explana- 
tion being asked.” 


The Congress which assembled on December 5th, 
1864, was in full accord with Mr. Lincoln. Its Op- 
position membership, with few exceptions, professed 
a desire for a vigorous prosecution of the war, re- 
serving and exercising its utmost right of criticism 
of every measure proposed or adopted by the Ad- 
ministration. 

The Message of the President was laid before 
Congress on the 6th, and contained a great deal of 
interesting and encouraging material, but its most 
important request was for the adoption of an 
Amendment to the Constitution, forever prohibiting 
slavery. An effort in that direction made in the 
previous Congress had failed, in strange evidence of 
the morbid timidity of the American people upon 
the subject of the supposed right of one man to buy 


or sell another. 
Never yet had the President given to any meas- 
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ure before Congress the open, pronounced, ceaseless 
advocacy which he now gave to that amendment, 
declaring it the one thing needful. When at last it 
became a part of the fundamental law of the land, 
it was but the ‘‘ ultimate extinction’’ he had looked 
forward to from the platform of the Bloomington 
Convention. 

On February 3d, 1865, something like an effort 
to open negotiations for peace was made, in an in- 
formal conference, on a steamer in Hampton Roads, 
between the President and Mr. Seward, for the 
United States, and Alexander H. Stephens, Robert 
M. T. Hunter, and J. A. Campbell, for the Con- 
federacy. These gentlemen presented no written 
proposition. They desired an armistice, as between 
two independent powers, during which both were to 
reduce armaments while discussing terms of perma- 
nent peace. At this point the conference broke 
down, no matter what other points were made or 
suggested or what arguments sustained them. Rec- 
ognition of the Confederacy as a treaty-making 
power would have been yielding all that the nation 
was contending for, since it would have included all 
else. Moreover, the Southern commissioners pos- 
sessed no authority for negotiations which did not 
assume that recognition, and the effort was neces- 
sarily abandoned. 

Sherman’s army had reached the coast and was 
now sweeping steadily northward. Charleston, the 
birthplace of the war, was already garrisoned by 
Union troops. The Army of the Potomac, after a 
series of terrific battles, was closing slowly in upon 
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the Army of Northern Virginia and upon Richmond, 
the last stronghold of the Confederacy. 

A month passed by after the conference in ann 
ton Roads, and the day arrived for the second 
inauguration of Abraham Lincoln as President of 
the United States. He stood, March 4th, 1865, 
upon a platform at the east front of the Capitol, as 
in 1864. Around him and behind him was as digni- 
fied an assembly of officials and notables—perhaps 
it included a larger number of distinguished men. 
Before him was as vast a multitude of his fellow 
citizens. How greatly all else had changed he pro- 
ceeded to depict in the address which he delivered, 
as follows : 


‘‘ FELLOW COUNTRYMEN : At this second appearance to take the 
oath of the Presidential office, there is less occasion for an extended 
address than there was at the first. Then a statement somewhat 
in detail of a course to be pursued seemed fitting and proper. 
Now, at the expiration of four years, during which public declara- 

‘tions have been constantly called forth on every point and phase 
of the great contest which still absorbs the attention and engrosses 
the energies of the nation, little that is new could be presented. 

““ The progress of our arms, upon which all else chiefly depends, 
is as well known to the public as to myself ; and it is, I trust, rea- 
sonably satisfactory and encouraging to all. With high hope for 
the future, no prediction in regard to it is ventured. 

‘On the occasion corresponding to this four years ago, all 
thoughts were anxiously directed to an impending Civil War. All 
dreaded it; all sought to avoid it. While the inaugural address 
was being delivered from this place, devoted altogether to saving 
the Union without war, insurgent agents were in the city seeking 
to destroy it without war—seecking to dissolve the Union and 
divide the effects by negotiation. Both parties deprecated war ; 
but one of them would make war rather than let the nation sur- 
vive, and the other would accept war rather than let it perish, and 


the war came. 
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‘One eighth of the whole population were colored slaves, not 
distributed equally over the Union, but localized in the Southern 
part of it. These slaves constituted a peculiar and powerful inter- 
est. All knew that this interest was somehow the cause of the 
war. To strengthen, extend, and perpetuate this interest was the 
object for which the insurgents would rend the Union, even by 
war, while the Government claimed no right to do more than re- 
strict the territorial enlargement of it. 

‘* Neither party expected for the war the magnitude or the dura- 
tion which it has attained. Neither anticipated that the cause of 
the conflict might cease with, or even before, the conflict itself 
should cease. Each looked for an easier triumph, and a result 
less fundamental and astounding. 

‘* Both read the same Bible and pray to the same God, and each 
invokes His aid against the other. It may seem strange thut any 
men should ask a just God’s assistance in wringing their bread 
from the sweat of other men’s faces ; but let us judge not that we 
be not judged. The prayers of both could not be answered. That 
of neither has been answered fully. The Almighty has His own 
purposes. ‘ Woe unto the world because of offences, for it must 
needs be that offences come ; but woe unto that man by whom the 
offence cometh.’ If we shall suppose that American slavery is 
one of these offences, which in the Providence of God must needs 
come, but which, having continued through His appointed time, 
He now wills to remove, and that He now gives to both North 
and South this terrible war, as the woe due to those by whom the 
offence came, shall we discern therein any departure from those 
divine attributes which the believers in a living God always ascribe 
to Him? Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray, that this 
mighty scourge of war may soon pass away. Yet, if God wills 
that it continue until all the wealth piled by the bondsman’s two 
hundred and fifty years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until 
every drop of blood drawn with the lash shall be paid with another 
drawn with the sword, as was said three thousand years ago, so 
still it must be said, ‘The judgments of the Lord are just and 
righteous altogether.’ 

“With malice toward none, with charity for all, with firmness 
in the right, as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to 
finish the work we are in; to bind up the nation’s wounds; to 
care for him who shall have borne the battle, and for his widow 
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and orphans ; to do all which may achieve and cherish a just and 
lasting peace among ourselves and with all nations.” 


The address created a profound impression upon 
the entire nation and even in Europe. The great 
mass of the men who had recently voted against Mr. 
Lincoln felt their hearts drawing warmly toward him, 
while the something of kinship between him and 
millions of others, white and black, grew manifestly 
stronger. During the previous year he had exhibited 
many tokens of weariness, and had more than once 
expressed his opinion that he should not long sur- 
vive the war. He was literally wearing out in the 
service of the nation. There had been times and 
occasions when the irritation of exhaustion had even 
shown itself in his temper, but the rare expressions 
of something resembling petulance had a very 
mournful meaning. 

He now gave himself once more to the task in his 
hands, but all the machinery of government was in 
excellent working order, and the conduct of the 
war had become comparatively alight burden. He 
issued a proclamation providing pardon for desert- 
ers; ordered a draft for three hundred thousand 
more men, as if their services might yet be needed ; 
set all things in order at the capital, and then, in- 
tensely absorbed in the last struggle between the 
armies, he went down the Potomac to City Point to 
wait there for the coming fall of Richmond. 

The army under General Sherman had reached 
Goldsborough, N. C., and its commander came up to 
confer as to his part in the remaining operations. 
A memorable council of war took place on March 
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28th, 1865, consisting of the President and Generals 
Grant, Sherman, Meade, Sheridan, and Ord. When 
it was concluded, the generals hurried away to their 
respective commands, and the last act of the long 
tragedy began. During the five days following the 
council there was but little intermission in the fight- 
ing, and the depleted Confederate forces were stead- 
ily crushed backward. Then came the end. Rich- 
mond was evacuated by its garrison so hastily dur- 
ing the night of April 2d that no kind of protection 
was left behind. In the vivid language of a South- 
ern writer : 


‘* And thus, amid acres of burning stores, and dwellings, and 
manufactories, and mills, and arsenals, and bridges, and vessels, 
even ; amid crowds of pillagers and fugitives, of slaves and soldiers, 
black and white ; amid the crash of falling houses and exploding 
shells ; under curtains of smoke that half obscured the blaze of 
the conflagration ; amid rapine, and riot, and viler crimes, the city 
of Richmond fell.”’ 


It was occupied on the 3d by a detachment of 
Union troops, while the main body pushed on in 
pursuit of the retreating Army of Northern Virginia. 
Mr. Lincoln paid the city a visit that day, accom- 
panied by little Tad and Senator Sumner, and came 
again two days later with Mrs. Lincoln and a party 
of friends. On both occasions his arrival was wel- 
comed with extravagant enthusiasm by the colored 
people, and on both his manner and his utterances 
were those of sadness rather than of triumph. The 
victory had been won, but he thought of its awful 
cost, so fearfully typified by all that he saw or heard. 
The remaining forces under General Lee surrendered 
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upon April 12th, and it was of little consequence 
that here and there a few fragments of the once 
powerful Confederate armies yet held together. 
Processes of sure and speedy adjustment were to go 
on to a complete restoration of law and order, and 
Southern men were glad to feel that their future 
treatment was in the hand which had penned Mr. 
Lincoln’s last inaugural address. The North went 
mad with joy over the news of Lee’s surrender. 
Cannon boomed ; bells pealed ; crowds gathered in 
churches with one accord to thank God ; strangers 
meeting on the street stopped to shake hands; men 
and women alike shed tears of glad relief, and the 
dawn of a new day seemed to have risen gloriously. 
A cloud came suddenly in upon that dawning. Re- 
venge, and spite, and insanity, were plotting together 
for evil, and on the night of April 14th the word 
flashed out, to startle the nation and the world, that 
Abraham Lincoln had been murdered. An assassin 
named Wilkes Booth had crept behind him and 
shot him while he was witnessing a play at Ford’s 
Theatre, in Washington. Attempts to assassinate 
others were made at the same time, nearly success- 
ful in the case of Mr. Seward and his son, but failing 
entirely with General Grant and Vice-President 
Johnson. Subsequent legal investigation, after 
Booth had been followed and killed, disclosed the 
fact that the conspirators were few and represented 
nothing but themselves. 

Mrs. Lincoln was with her husband when the deed 
was done, and she never entirely recovered from 
the shock given her. Major Rathbone—who was 
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wounded in an attempt to seize the murderer—and 
Miss Harris, daughter of Senator Harris, of New 
York, were also with him. There was nothing for 
surgical skill todo. The President was carried to a 
private house near by, and here he died on the 
morning of April 15th, 1865. 

The world has never witnessed a more touching 
exhibition than at oncewas given of the heartfelt grief 
of a great nation, and all the world sent earnest 
tokens of sincere sympathy. There were days of 
mourning, during which business was all but sus- 
pended, and the people seemed to stand, mute 
-and stunned by their calamity, waiting to see the 
funeral train go by. It passed, from Washington 
City to Springfield, Ill., in a slow and solemn 
pageant of honor to the memory of a great and 
faithful public servant. The wonderful career, so 
full of noble lessons and of mighty usefulness, which 
began in a frontier log cabin and ended among the 
great kings and rulers whose memories cannot perish 
from the earth, was closed before the bowed heads 
of an untellable multitude. 
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IN the Winter of 1808-1809, in very humble homes, 
widely separated from each other, two boys were 
born whose names were to become inseparable from 
the history of their country. Both were born to 
utter poverty, but with innate strength of character 
to force their way upward, breaking through all bar- 
riers, to the attainment of . usefulness, of leadership, 
and of the highest rank and power which their fel- 
low-citizens could confer upon them. 

Andrew Johnson was born of poor white parents 
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in Raleigh, N. C., December 29th, 1808, about six 
weeks before Abraham Lincoln was born in a Ken- 
tucky log cabin. 

The mental and moral and social condition of 
the poor whites of the slaveholding States was at 
that time deplorable. Their lot was one of almost 
hopeless ignorance and degradation. Labor was a 
badge of servitude, but the black bondsmen of rich 
landowners were accustomed to speak with con- 
tempt of the “‘ poor white trash,’’ whose color pre- 
vented them from having aristocratic masters. Pride 
of race responded to that contempt by making the 
low-caste white men blind and bigoted supporters 
of the institution of human slavery. This peculiar 
result became of tremendous political importance in 
the course of that generation. It was a trained and 
hardened narrowing of the mind, which ought not 
to be lost sight of in any study of the course pur- 
sued by this class of men or by its individual mem- 
bers. 

If Andrew Johnson’s father had any regular trade 
or occupation, the fact is not preserved. He died 
of injuries received while bravely rescuing another 
man from drowning, when his little son was about 
four years old. During the six years following, 
Mrs. Johnson struggled on as best she might, and 
there is no current record of the date at which she 
married again. 

Andrew was a bright, sturdy, hardy little fellow, 
but the children of North Carolina poor whites were 
not expected to go to school. He did not, and at 
ten years of age he was apprenticed to a tailor. He 
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was at least to have a trade, a hope of earning an 
honest livelihood, and his mother was relieved of his 
support. Apart from this, the future seemed dark 
indeed. Whatever were the duties and drudgeries 
of a rural tailor’s apprentice boy in those days they 
were his, year after year, accompanied by the daily 
assurance and consciousness that all the better 
classes—men and women who owned land or slaves— 
were entitled to look down upon him as an inferior 
being. 

His fifteenth year was reached and he was still 
in a semi-barbarous condition. One day he heard 
a man reading from a book called ‘‘ The United 
States Speaker.’’ It was a very miscellaneous se- 
lection of ancient and modern eloquence, poetry 
and prose, designed for elocutionary exercises. It 
brought to Andrew Johnson his first knowledge and 
perception of higher planes of thought and life, and 
a new purpose suddenly quickened within him. He 
induced the workmen in the tailor shop to teach him 
the alphabet. Whenhe had mastered his A BC he 
borrowed the ‘‘ Speaker’’ and taught himself to read, 
as he laboriously digged out its hidden treasures. 
The orations, the recitals, the dramatic dialogues, 
the poetry, grave or humorous, opened windows into 
a world of thought and action hitherto unknown to 
him, for he had been born outside of it, or beneath it. 

As soon as he had served his time, in 1824, the 
young journeyman tailor went to Laurens Court 
House, S. C., to work at his trade. In the Spring 
of 1826 he wasin Raleigh again, making prepara- 
tions for another change of residence. Accompanied 
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by his mother and stepfather he journeyed across the 
mountains to Greenville, Tenn., a small cart, drawn 
by a blind pony, sufficing to contain all the worldly 
goods they carried withthem. They may have been 
as gypsies or as tramps to any carriage load of ladies 
and gentlemen whirling past them on the road, but 
the journeyman tailor in charge of that small outfit, 
a mere boy in years, had already given evidence of 
even fiery energy and decision of character. His 
South Carolina movement had been an enterprise, a 
search for something better, and this was another. 
He had determined to make a man of himself, and 
he had already become a confirmed and vehement 
rebel against all that he perceived or understood of 
the political and social barriers and fetters with 
which he was struggling. 

Hardly had Andrew Johnson settled in Greenville 
before he made an acquaintance that was to be of 
inestimable help in all his after endeavors for his own 
emancipation. One of his neighbors was a widow 
woman named McCardle, who had moved there from 
Leesburg, Tenn. Her only child, a daughter, Eliza, 
had been born in Leesburg, October 4th, 1810, and 
had received a very fair education, in spite of nar- 
row finances, becoming a girl of more than common 
intelligence and refinement. It was as if Andrew 
Johnson had crossed the mountains to find Eliza 
McCardle, for in May, 1826, young as they were, 
they were married, and he had thenceforth a devoted, 
patient, and very competent teacher in his own 
home. There was no danger that his ambition 
would lose its fire under her schooling. She taught 
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him to write, but he found the process slow and 
difficult, and it is said that he did not use a pen with 
facility until after he became a Member of Congress. 
The region described as East Tennessee and fairly 
well defined by the mountain ranges is distinguished 
from the western remainder of the State by marked 
characteristics, social as well as agricultural. It was 
settled earlier by a race of hardy pioneers who ex- 
hibited persistently a spirit of jealous independence 
of the great slaveholding, landed aristocracy which 
dominated the cotton fields and tobacco plantations 
of the Cumberland and Tennessee River valleys. 
Here was the stronghold of John Sevier, in his 
long feud with Andrew Jackson, and here, at a later 
day, Hugh L. White found his most devoted adhe- 
rents in his own contest with the hero of New Or- 
leans. There were, indeed, rich landholders, purse- 
proud and domineering, in East Tennessee, but their 
power was only great enough to intensify the bitter- 
ness with which their poorer fellow-citizens reacted 
against the “‘ aristocratic coterie of the quality,’’ 
which undertook to control the politics of the State. 
These, as yet, were matters of local interests and of 
personal influences, for there were no parties in 
Tennessee. Theold Federal Party had been known 
there little more than by name, and the entire popu- 
lation was now Republican, of one faction or an- 
other. It was also almost entirely Jacksonian in the 
year 1828. That was the year in which Andrew 
Johnson won his first political success. He and his 
young wife had made one brief experiment of an- 
other movement westward, but had soon returned 
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to Greenville as the place offering them the best 
promise of prosperity. He had become somewhat 
of areading man, but his studies were largely of a 
political nature, and his rough-and-ready capacity 
as a stump speaker had already acquired for him a 
growing leadership among the workingmen and the 
non-working poor whites of Greenville. 

The great Jackson-Adams campaign for the Presi- 
dency was fought in 1828, but hardly any of it was 
fought in Tennessee. There were great public meet- 
ings and barbecues, there were processions and bon- 
fires and speeches, but they were all on one side, and 
when the ballots were counted in November, it was 
found that the State contained but three thousand 
men willing to vote for John Quincy Adams. In 
Greenville asufficient number had voted for Andrew 
Johnson to make him an alderman of the municipal- 
ity, and it was many a year after that before there 
was any very long interval in the succession of his 
public employments. He was again elected alder- 
man in 1829 and in 1830, and the local contest was 
still one of the poor against the rich, without much 
reference to State politics, and with none at all to 
those of the nation. In 1830 he was chosen Mayor 
of Greenville, and held that office during the three 
years following. In 1831 the County Court ap- 
pointed him one of the trustees of Rhea Academy, 
as if in recognition of the fact that he had fairly 
fought his way to something like social position as 
well as political influence. At about this time it is 
related that he took a noticeable part in the debat- 
ing exercises of a society of the undergraduates of 
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Greenville College. They were favored young men, 
receiving educational advantages which had been 
denied to him, and he may have envied them, but 
he was in reality educating himself remarkably for 
the stormy career before him. 

In the year 1834, next following the close of his 
service as Mayor of Greenville, Andrew Johnson 
emerged notably for the first time beyond the nar- 
row limits of political politics. He had been, of 
course, a vigorous advocate of Jacksonian Demo- 
cratic doctrines, but so were most of the larger and 
smaller politicians around him. Now, however, a 
field peculiarly his own was opened in the proposal 
of a new Constitution for the State of Tennessee. 
By the provisions of this instrument the political 
power of the great landholders was to be reduced, 
and he distinguished himself by the vigor of his ad- 
vocacy. If he thereby increased the bitterness of 
his political or personal enemies, he at the same time 
widened the area of his influence and increased the 
number of his supporters. In the following year, 
1835, he was sent to the State Legislature to repre- 
sent Greene and Washington counties. 

Abraham Lincoln received his first election to the 
Legislature of Illinois nearly a year earlier, in 1834, 
but the legislative careers of the two men who were 
yet to have so remarkable an association in history 
began very nearly together, with the breaking up of 
the old Jacksonian supremacy, with the “‘ flush 
times,’’ with the craze for public improvements, and 
with the organization of the new Whig and Demo- 
cratic parties out of the factions and fragments held 
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together by the several political leaders remaining 
on the field when General Jackson retired to the 
Hermitage. Lincoln, in Illinois, already becoming 
fairly well defined as a Whig, supported Hugh L. 
White for President in 1836, while enthusiastically 
advocating bank charters, new railroads, improved 
rivers, and other projects created by the mania for 
swift progress. Johnson, in Tennessee, without for 
one moment ceasing to be a Democrat or having a 
thought of becoming a Whig, opposed the election 
of Martin Van Buren, advocated that of Hugh L. 
White, and denounced the public improvement craze 
in all its phases. He was so unsparing in his war 
upon the schemes and dreams of the “ flush times”’ 
that his own constituency took offence. . He came 
before them for a second election in 1837, but the 
lesson of the great panic had not yet been learned 
in East Tennessee, and he was defeated for his rash- 
ness in predicting it. The men whose fancied pros- 
perity was disappearing like mist hated the other 
man who said “‘I told you so,’’ and he was left at 
home. Another point against him had been his 
support of John Bell against James K. Polk, but the 
former drifted into the Whig Party and the latter 
had, in later days, no warmer political or personal 
friend than Andrew Johnson. The Southern Demo- 
cratic dissatisfaction with Martin Van Buren did not 
prevent his nomination for a second term in 1840, 
but it sullenly prevented his election. Andrew 
Johnson’s party relations as well as his acknowledged 
rank were marked in that year by his nomination 
asa Presidential elector on the Van Buren ticket, 
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and he greatly increased his reputation in a pro- 
longed and energetic tour of stump speaking ; but 
the votes of the State could not be obtained by the 
Democratic Party with a candidate whom it dis- 
trusted. 

One result of Mr. Johnson’s labor for his party in 
the Presidential campaign was his nomination and 
election in the next year, 1841, to represent the 
counties of Greene and Hawkins in the State Senate. 
In this body he acted with his party, and was one of 
what were called ‘‘the immortal thirteen,’’ who rebel- 
liously prevented the election of a Whig United States 
Senator by refusing to go into a joint convention of 
the two legislative houses required for that purpose. 
This was extreme partisanship, but at the same 
time he assumed and maintained a position peculiar 
to himself by introducing and advocating a measure 
changing the basis of popular representation. This, 
by the existing law, was modelled upon the plan set 
forth in the Constitution of the United States, and 
slaves were represented through their masters. 

Johnson was no abolitionist. He avowed himself 
a stanch supporter of the institution of slavery, but 
demanded that only the white population should be 
represented. Of course he failed, but the war be- 
tween him and the privileged classes went on with 
undiminished bitterness. His course in the State 
Senate prepared the way for his nomination and 
election to Congress in 1843 over John A. Asken, 
a Democrat who favored a United States Bank, 
and was therefore supported by the Whigs of his 


district. 
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Proud as was Mrs. Eliza Johnson of her husband 
and of the career which owed so much to her, his 
political successes had compelled her to make many 
sacrifices. Narrowness of pecuniary circumstances 
and the care of her young family had compelled her 
to remain at home in Greenville during his repeated 
absences in attendance upon his legislative duties. 
She was now to send him away farther and for a 
longer time ; she was almost to give him up to the 
public service. He left her and went to Washing- 
ton, to obtain ideas concerning men and things 
under conditions differing widely from those of 
Tennessee. His life thus far had been passed within 
a narrow area, and, although he had expanded won- 
derfully since he first listened to readings from ‘‘ The 
United States Speaker,’’ he had grown within 
plainly discernible boundary lines. If, however, he 
was almost fanatically a Jackson Democrat of the 
old school, he had imbibed all the intensity of the 
general’s unflinching devotion to the Union. 

The first speech made by Mr. Johnson, shortly 
after taking his seat, was in behalf of a bill for the 
reimbursement to General Jackson of the judicial 
fine imposed upon him, for contempt of court, at 
New Orleans in 1815. In the successive sessions of 
that Congress Mr. Johnson was a consistent sup- 
porter of the Texas annexation policy adopted by 
his party, and he did good service in the Presidential 
campaign of 1844 which resulted in the election of 
James K. Polk and opened the way for the war with 
Mexico, the Wilmot Proviso, and all the great 
events which were to follow. His support of the 
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Polk administration was unvarying, with the single 
important exception of the Oregon boundary dispute 
with Great Britain, for Mr. Johnson was one of the 
few Southern members who to the last refused to 
surrender the claimed line of 54° 40’. 

During much of Mr. Polk’s term Mr. Johnson’s 
daughter Martha, afterward Mrs. Patterson, was at 
a boarding school in Georgetown, D. C. She was a 
bright and attractive young lady, and became a fre- 
quent guest at the White House, little dreaming of 
the marvellous course of events which would one day 
make her the mistress of its hospitalities. 

At the assembling of Congress in December, 1846, 
the chair long occupied by John Quincy Adams 
passed, by the usual lot and selection, to Andrew 
Johnson, its former occupant being prostrated by 
illness from which he was not expected to recover. 
On February 16th, 1847, Mr. Adams returned, as if 
from a closed history, and the House, as one man, 
arose to do him honor. Mr. Johnson at once ad- 
dressed the house, and very gracefully and cordially 
tendered to the venerable statesman his accustomed 
seat, to which he was at once reverently conducted, 
and in which, a few days later, the last messenger 
found him. 


CHAPTER II. 


The Polk Administration—Annexation—Free Homes 
for Settlers—Lincoln and Fohnson in the Same 
Congress—The Compromises of 1850—Twice Gov- 
ernor of Tennessee—The Kansas-Nebraska Bill— 
Senator of the United States—The Homestead Bill 
—Uncompromising Unionism—An Incident in the 
Senate. 


ANDREW JOHNSON was again sent to Congress by 
his constituents in 1845. He was an ardent sup- 
porter of the Polk administration, but he was not 
regarded as one of the leaders of his party upon the 
floor of the House of Representatives. Abler men 
than he bore the burden of the interminable debates, 
in which the Whig orators denounced the annexa- 
tion of Texas and its accompanying measures asa 
gigantic scheme of land piracy. Not many of them 
were as yet quite ready to denounce it equally as a 
plan for the extension of slavery, but Mr. Adams, 
of Massachusetts, and a few others said all that 
seemed to be needful to make that matter plain. 

Mr. Johnson was a hard-working Congressman, 
regularly attentive to his duties, and ready at any 
time to make himself heard in defence of the policy 
and measures of the Administration, or in opposition 
to any proposed appropriation for internal improve- 
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ments not of ageneral nature. Heopposed and de- 
feated a contingent tax upon tea and coffee, and it 
was not long before he attracted notice by his per- 
sistent advocacy of homestead bills in their varying 
forms. He was regularly re-elected until 1853, so 
that his Congressional service may be treated asa 
continuous record. His third term began with the | 
Thirtieth Congress, and of this Abraham Lincoln was | 
also a member, as the solitary Whig from the State) 
of Illinois. They were upon opposite sides of al-! 
most every question likely to arise, except that while 
Lincoln opposed the war with Mexico on principle,| 
he also felt bound to vote for supplies of men and} 
money to carry it on. In each successive reappear-_ 
ance of the Wilmot Proviso, in the debates con-. 
cerning slavery in the District of Columbia, as to 
internal improvements and in all party divisions of 


_ the House, the names of Lincoln and Johnson are 


eS) 


recorded upon different lists. 

With reference to the compromise measures of 
1850, the record of Mr. Johnson was strictly that of 
his party, with the offered explanation that he was 
opposed to all compromises as implying some sacri- 
fice of principle, but supported these as expedient 
and necessary for the preservation of the public peace. . 

The Whig triumph of 1848 did not disturb Mr. 
Johnson's firm hold upon the confidence of his con- 
stituency, and he was re-elected as usual in the fol- 
lowing year. In 1851 the Democratic power was 
greater than ever, but the party contained leaders 
who were by no means unwilling to disturb the long 
domination of the plebeian member from Greenville. 
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A reapportionment of the State was at hand, to take 
effect in 1853, reducing the number of its Congress- 
men from fifteen to thirteen, and Mr. Johnson's dis- 
trict was so dealt with, by taking away Democratic 
counties and adding Whig counties, that he was left 
in a hopeless party minority. 

It was, in fact, an effort of his old enemies in both 
camps to dispense with him, and it aroused his born 
combativeness to the uttermost. He at once an- 
nounced himself a candidate for governor of the State, 
and it was necessary for his party to accept him or con- 
sent to the election of a Whig. He madea vigorous 
canvass, everywhere summoning to his support the 
class of men who regarded him as their champion, 
and he was elected by a fair majority over the Whig 
candidate, Gustavus A. Henry, caring very little that 
his opponents called him a demagogue and stigma- 
tized him as ‘‘ the mechanic governor.”’ 

The first message sent to the Legislature by Gov- 
ernor Johnson emphasized his exceptional position 
in politics by taking strong ground in favor of a 
homestead law, and demanding other measures for 
the improvement of the condition of the working 
classes. His administration of the affairs of the 
commonwealth gave very general satisfaction, and 
his own party was compelled to disregard the strong 
prejudices against him entertained by many of its 
leaders. He was again nominated in 1855. The 
Whig candidate, Meredith P. Gentry, received aid, 
however, from discontented Democrats, and the 
canvass which followed was notable for its acrimony 
and personalities, Andrew Johnson triumphed, and 
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was more than ever justified in his assertion that he 
represented the people of Tennessee. His second 
term as governor was not marked by any extraor- 
dinary incident. 

One important factor of the State canvass of Ten- 
nessee, and which contributed to the vehemence of 
the contest, was furnished by the changes which 
were taking place in the aspect of national politics. 
Both of the old parties had solemnly declared them- 
selves bound to maintain the compromises of 1850. 
When, therefore, the Kansas-Nebraska Bill was intro- 
duced by Senator Douglas, virtually destroying that 
declared barrier to the further agitation of the sla- 
very question, time was required by all the more con- 
servative party leaders, even at the South, for prop- 
erly adjusting the new action required of them to 
their previous public pledges and private declara- 
tions. Andrew Johnson was not in that manner 
hampered, as he had voted for the compromises in 
Congress, with a fairly distinct protest against them, 
and he now came out as an unhesitating supporter “ 
with him, and at the close of his term as governor, 
in 1857, he was elected to the Senate of the United 
States. 

This body contained, at that time, a number of 
men of great ability, representing widely varying 
views of the Constitution and of the legislation re- 
quired by the exceedingly critical condition of na- 
tional affairs. Mr. Johnson assumed and held a 
position peculiar to himself, in which, as time went 
on, he became almost isolated. An avowed de- 
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fender of the institution of slavery, he was separated 
by that wide chasm from the antislavery senators 
of every degree. He was by no means a personal 
adherent of Senator Douglas, and was shortly a se- 
vere critic of the course followed by the Illinois 
statesman. Fanatically devoted to the Union, he 
was unsparing in his denunciationsof every man and 
of every utterance in any manner threatening its 
perpetuity, while he continually derided as a mere 
nightmare every prophecy of forciblesecession. He 
made an open enemy very rapidly of every South- 
ern chief who spoke-of--disunion and war as possible 
results of the election of an _antislavery President. 
Apart from the debates arising from the central sub- 
ject of slavery and its treatment in the Territories, 
Senator Johnson’s most important record was made 
with reference to his favorite measure, the Home- 
stead Law. Upon this he was in general accord 


with the Republican senators, and was as steadily 
‘opposed by the leaders of his own party. His ad- 
-vocacy of free homes for the poor was tireless, in 
season and out of season. He was fighting a good 


‘fight for the down-trodden class into which he had 


been born and of which he refused to be ashamed. 
In one of his many speeches he said : 


“You make a settler on the [national] domain a better citizen of 
the community. He becomes better qualified to discharge the 
duties of afreeman. He is, in fact, the representative of his own 
homestead, and is a man in the enlarged and proper sense of the 
term. He comes to the ballot box and votes without the fear or 
the restraint of some landlord. After the hurry and bustle of elec- 
tion day are over, he mounts his own horse, returns to his own 
domicile, goes to his own barn, feeds his own stock. His wife 
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turns out and milks their own cows, churns their own butter, and 
when the rural repast is ready, he and his wife and their children 
sit down at the same table together to et.joy the sweet product of 
their own hands, with hearts thankful to God for having cast their 
lot in this country, where the land is made free under the protect- 
ing and fostering care of a beneficent government.” 

It was a picture of a rural condition which had 
been made impossible in nearly all the slaveholding 
States, partly by a defective policy of the British 
Government with reference to her colonies, but in- 
comparably more by the system of slave labor which 
Mr. Johnson still refused to recognize as the real 
oppressor under which he had suffered. 

The Homestead Bill became a distinct feature of 
Republican. Party policy, was passed in 1860, to be) = 
at once vetoed by President Buchanan and to be re- 
introduced, at the next session of Congress, by Sen- | 
ator Johnson. At the same time he opposed the | 
grants of Government aid to the Pacific Railway en- 
terprises upon Constitutional grounds, and advo-<? 
cated general retrenchment in national expendi 
tures. 

During the two years following Mr. Johnson’s 
election to the Senate, the Democratic Party be- 
came more and more convulsively torn by angry 
factions. Its central figure was Stephen A. Doug- 
las, the destroyer of the compromises, assailed vin- 
dictively by the very men in concert with whom he 
had prepared and presented the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill, but with whom he had refused to act in dealing 
with the deplorable consequences of that measure. 
Mr. Johnson’s disagreement with Mr. Douglas be- 
came more and more defined, until when at last the 
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party divided at the Baltimore Convention, in 1860, 
and the Douglas Democracy determined to stand or 
| fall with its champion, the Union-loving senator from 
| Tennessee declared himself a supporter of Breckin- 
ridge and Lane. He did so, however, with repeated 
and earnest declarations of his conviction that the 
loudest threats of secession were mere empty breath, 
and that there was no real danger. It was not until 
after the November election, when the triumph of 
the Republican Party was responded to by the im- 
mediate adoption of war measures by South Caro- 
lina, that he was willing to confess how utterly he 
had failed to understand the sincerity and the fixed 
determination of the disunionist leaders. 

When Congress assembled in December, 1860, the 
nation listened with the most intense anxiety for 
the utterances of Southern representative men upon 
the subject of secession. The views of some senators 
were already known, while others were as yet un- 
declared if not undecided. It was reasonably sure 
that the Congressional debates of that Winter ses- 
sion would both indicate and influence the future 
course of several of the States of the South. Mr. 
Johnson lost no time in declaring his position, with 
\ the outspoken vehemence belonging to his charac- 
\ter. On December 13th he introduced a joint reso- 
» lution to amend the Constitution of the United 
| States. He proposed the election of the President 
and Vice-President by district vote ; that of United 
States senators by a direct popular vote ; a limita- 
tion of the terms of service of Supreme Court judges 
to twelve years, half of them to be chosen from free 
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States and half from slave States; and upon this 
resolution he made a speech in which he declared 
his purpose of standing by the Union to the last ex- 
tremity. His denunciations of secessionists aroused 
against him an exceedingly bitter feeling in many 
parts of the South, but gained him a corresponding 
popularity in the North. As the session advanced 
Republican senators became prudently silent, to 
avoid in any manner compromising the attitude to 
be assumed by the coming administration of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. The more important measures before 
the Senate and the perils of the impending crisis 
were discussed mainly by the Southern leaders and 
by Northern Democrats. Mr. Douglas especially 
distinguished himself, but was severely criticised by 
Mr. Johnson as being too moderate and conciliatory. 
The Crittenden Compromise, as it was called, and 
the work of the Peace Conference offered abundant 
material and opportunity for presentations of the 
entire history of the slavery question and of every 
point of lawandrightinvolved. The fixed purposes 
of the secessionists were more and more plainly 
manifest day after day. 

During one of the exciting debates upon the Peace 
Conference propositions occurred an exceedingly 
dramatic incident. The Senate galleries were dense- 
ly packed. Several Southern senators had spoken, 
denouncing Republicanism as abolitionism, and ex- 
pressing views plainly indicating the action they 
were so soon to take. They were replied to by 
Senator Douglas, followed by Senator Lane, of Ore- 
gon. Mr. Johnson took the floor as the latter sat 
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down, and poured forth such a torrent of invective 
against all disunionism and treason as even he had 
never uttered before. As he ceased, with a burst 
of angry patriotism, a young man in the gallery be- 
hind him shouted, ‘‘ Three cheers for Andy John- 
son!’’ They were given vociferously by the ex- 
cited audience, and Senator Mason, of Virginia, at 
once demanded that the galleries should be cleared. 
Vice-President Breckinridge, in the chair, promptly 
gave the order, but, as he did so, a lady leaned for- 
ward from the ladies’ gallery, waved her handker- 
chief, and her clear, ringing voice demanded ‘‘ Three 
cheers for the Union !’’ The dense throng arose as 
one man and gave them with almost spasmodic en- 
thusiasm. The Vice-President shouted to the ser- 
geant-at-arms to make arrests, and was responded 
to with fierce derision as the crowd surged out 
through the several doorways. No arrests were 
made. Never before or afterward was there pre- 
cisely such a shattering of the dignity of the Senate 
of the United States. 

The precise tone of Andrew Johnson’s Unionism 
at this time may be understood from the following 
extract from a speech made by him in the Senate 
on March 2d, 1861 : 


“‘T would have them [the secession leaders] arrested and tried 
for treason, and, if convicted, by the eternal God they should suffer 
the penalty of the law at the hands of the executioner.” 


At the close of the session of Congress he returned 
home by way of Virginia. At Liberty, in that 
State, he was threatened with violence by a mob, 
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but drove his assailants away, pistol in hand. At 
Lynchburg he was hooted. In many places 
throughout the South he was burned in effigy, but 
there were large numbers of Southern Unionists, 
nevertheless, who silently agreed with him and 
honored him. 


CHAPTER IIT: 


Mrs. Fohnson a Political Prisoner—The Solitary 
United States Senator from the Confederacy—Mit- 
tary Governor of Tennessee—The Proclamation of 
Emancipation—Andrew Fohnson Still a State- 
rights Democrat—Chosen Vice-President of the 
United States—Confiicting Views of the Reconstruc- 
tion Question. 


MRS. JOHNSON had joined her husband in Wash- 
ington shortly before Mr. Lincoln’s inauguration, 
and she remained there during his brief absence in 
Tennessee. He went to attend to his private busi- 
ness and to make an effort to arouse and organize the 
strong Union element in his own district. Shortly 
after his return to the national capital, his wife’s 
delicate health caused her to cut short her intended 
visit and go home toGreenville. She had spent but 
two months in Washington. 

The Confederacy was now extending its political 
and military operations with extraordinary rapidity, 
while the Federal Government was altogether un- 
prepared for anything but a policy of waiting and of 
preparation. 

However strong might be the Union element in 
East Tennessee, it was not long before Mrs. John- 
son discovered that she was in an enemy’s country. 
She was the wife of a man who had made himself 
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especially obnoxious to the Confederate leaders, and 
she was served with a written order, dated April 
24th, 1861, but not reaching her until somewhat 
later, requiring her to at once pass beyond the as- 
sumed boundaries or at least the military lines of 
the Confederacy within thirty-six hours, going by 
way of Nashville. She was altogether too ill to un- 
dertake such a journey, and remained at Greenville 
all summer under exceedingly unpleasant circum- 
stances. By September she was sufficiently recov- 
ered to apply for permission to go northward, and 
set out at once, without waiting for it, accompanied 
by her children and under the care of her son-in-law, 
Daniel Stover, who died a few months later. She 
was stopped at Murfreesboro’ by the Confederate 
General Forrest, and was detained as a political 
prisoner until Isham G. Harris and Andrew Ewing 
obtained orders from the Richmond authorities to 
send the Johnson family to Nashville. They reached 
shat place in safety, and it became their home until 
she end of the Civil War. 

One after another, with greater or less perfection 
of legal form and ceremony, eleven States declared 
themselves out of the Union and members of the 
Confederacy. Andrew Johnson declared that not 
one of them had gone out or could go out, but he 
alone of their twenty-two United States senators 
firmly adhered to that conviction, and remained at 
his post of duty in Washington. His position was 
one of great and peculiar difficulty, although he had 
earned and received a high degree of esteem and 
confidence from Mr. Lincoln and from all the sup- 
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porters of the Administration. He was regarded as 
pre-eminently the representative of the silenced 
Union men of the South, and his advice was listened 
to with a deference to which, for several reasons, it 
was hardly entitled. It was evident, however, that 
his best public services were not to be rendered in 
the Senate under existing circumstances, and on 
March 4th, 1862, the President appointed” him 
‘‘ military governer” of the State of Tennessee, with 
vaguely autocratic power over all matters not under 
the direction of the Federal military commanders. 
Criticisms of the constitutionality and legality of 
such an appointment were abundantly made, but all 
were answered by describing it as a necessary war 
measure. 

Mr. Johnson reached Nashville on March 12th, 
and proceeded to organize a provisional State gov- 
ernment. On the 18th he issued a proclamation to 
the people of Tennessee. He appealed to them to 
return to their allegiance ; to uphold the laws of the 
State and of the United States; and to accept a 
full amnesty for all past acts and declarations. This 
_latter, of course, was to be obtained by means of 
- what was called “‘ the iron-clad ’’ oath of allegiance, 
and one of Governor Johnson’s early official acts 
was the removal of the city councilmen of Nashville 
for refusing to take that oath. 

There had been a convention of the Union men 
of East Tennessee held at Cincinnati, O., May 30th, 
1861, and Andrew Johnson had attended it. There 
had been those who contemptuously described it as 
a ‘mass meeting of refugees,’’ but it had been en- 
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titled to more than a little respect, and his utter- 
ances before it had much to do with the enthusiastic 
public reception given to him in the same city on 
June 19th following. During a long period there 
had been imminent peril to life and limb of any 
Tennessee Unionists daring to assemble upon the 
soil of that State in mass meeting or convention, and 
the military governor now zealously decided that the 
time for freedom in that respect had come. He 
urged and aided with all his influence and power the 
holding of Union meetings, attending them himself 
whenever he could, and the successes and advances 
of the Federal armies gave security. At the same 
time he vigorously promoted the armed organiza- 
tion of Tennessee Union men, adding to the na- 
tional forces not less than twenty-five regiments of 
volunteers, besides the numbers who enlisted in 
other bodies of troops. He pushed to completion, 
as a public measure, the railway from Nashville to 
the Tennessee River. On December 8th, 1862, he 
issued a proclamation ordering elections of members 
of Congress in the several State districts, for no con- 
siderable Confederate force was at that date in posi- 
tion to prevent such an exercise of the rights of citi- 
zenship. On the 13th of the same month he issued 
another proclamation which was fiercely resented by 
the social class of which he had so long been the 
avowed enemy. He declared a special assessment 
upon the property of well-to-do secessionists 


‘Cin behalf of the many helpless widows, wives, and children 
in the city of Nashville, who have been reduced to poverty and 
wretchedness in consequence of their husbands, sons, and fathers 
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having been forced into the armies of this unholy and nefarious re- 
bellion.”’ 


On September 22d, 1862, President Lincoln 
issued his first proclamation of emancipation, an- 
nouncing that he would issue the second upon Jan- 
uary Ist, 1863, and that he would then designate 
the States and parts of States exempted from the 
effects of the edict by reason of their return to their 
allegiance. He said: ‘‘And the fact that any 
State, or the people thereof, shall on that day be in 
good faith represented in the Congress of the United 
States, by members chosen thereto at elections 
wherein a majority of the qualified voters of such 
State shall have participated, shall, in the absence 
of strong countervailing testimony, be deemed con- 
clusive evidence that such State and the people 
thereof are not then in rebellion against the United 
States.”’ 

It was with reference to this provision that Gov 
ernor Johnson’s proclamation of December 8th, 
1862, was issued. It wastrue that the elections had 
not been held and that Tennessee was not repre- 
sented in Congress, but he had already prevailed 
upon the President, by urgent solicitation and as- 
surances, that the entire State should be omitted 
from the final decree. West Virginia and parts of 
Virginia and Louisiana were also omitted, but 
without securing any permanent commercial value 
for whatever slave property remained in any of the 
regions indicated. It was made plain, however, that 
no change had taken place in Andrew Johnson’s 
views upon the questions of slavery or of State rights. 
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On February 2oth, 1863, he issued a proclamation 
directing the agents of all “‘traitors’’ to withhold 
collections made by them and to pay the same to 
the authorities of the United States. 

Except for the presence of Federal armies, en- 
tirely independent of the provisional civil authority, 
the power assumed and exercised by the governor 
was nearly absolute and autocratic. His adminis- 
tration was declared to be in the main just and wise, 
except by the enemies upon whom his hand fell so 
heavily. He did much for the restoration of order 
and the enforcement of the laws, and no man ever 
questioned his personal integrity. 

As military governor of Tennessee, Andrew John- 
son fully maintained the position he had previously 
acquired as the foremost representative, almost the 
embodiment of the Union-loving element of the 
Southern populations. It was this fact and the per- 
sonal esteem in which he was held by President 
Lincoln which led to his elevation to higher rank 
and to the exercise of vastly greater power. 

The National Convention of the Republican Party 
was held at Baltimore on June 6th, 1864. It was 
not by any means the same party which had nom- 
inated and elected Abraham Lincoln in 1860. It 
had received important accessions from the then 
supporters of Breckinridge and Lane, of Bell and 
Everett, and to a much great number from what 
was then the Douglas Democracy. The new Demo- 
cratic Party, about to present the names of McClel- 
lan and Pendleton, was in like manner a composite 
of the three anti-Republican forces indicated, and 
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the best political judges were as yet uncertain con- 
cerning the strength it might exhibit at the Novem- 
ber polls. To the minds of many men there were 
reasons why the War-Democratic element of the 
Republican Party should be recognized in the selec- 
tion of its candidate for Vice-President. There was 
also a strong feeling among original members of the 
party in favor of making no change, but of again 
naming Hannibal Hamlin. When, however, the 
delegates assembled at Baltimore, it was made gen- 
erally understood that President Lincoln’s policy for 
the restoration of the South to its relations with the 
Union would in his opinion be greatly promoted by 
the selection of a Southern man, representing the loy- 


~ alties of the border States, past, present,andtocome, _, 
and that he had made choice of Andrew Johnson, 7 ag ‘ 


The reaction against this proposition was very 
strong at the outset, but the President’s imme- 
diate friends worked diligently, and a more or less 
reluctant assent was given by a steadily increasing 
number. The convention was composed of men 
who were even oppressively aware of the political 
peril there might be in any appearance of internal 
factions or jarring counsels. The nomination of 
Mr. Lincoln having been duly attended to, a ballot 
for the Vice-Presidential nomination was taken. 
When the ballots were counted, it was found that 
Andrew Johnson had received two hundred ; Daniel- 
S. Dickinson, one hundred and thirteen ; Hannibal 
Hamlin, one hundred and forty-five ; General Ben- 
jamin F. Butler, twenty-six ; General Lovell H. 
Rousseau, twenty-one, with a few scattering. The 
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one danger to be avoided, it was felt, was any kind 
of contest, and several delegations at once changed 
their votes to the candidate having the highest 
number for that reason only. The vote was held 
and the process continued, until it was finally an- 
nounced that Andrew Johnson had received four 
hundred and ninety-four ; Daniel S. Dickinson, sev- 
“enteen, and Fisanibat Clecilin, nine. The nomina- 
tion of Mr. Johnson was at once made unanimous. 

The Republican nominees received two hundred 
and twelve electoral votes, against twenty-one given 
for those of the composite opposition ; but it could 
not be said that the victorious ticket had obtained 
additional strength from the name of Andrew John- 
son. <A very large number of the men who voted 
for him openly declared their distrust of him asa 
pro-slavery man. The post of Vice-President was 
of no special importance, to be sure, but then it 
should, they said, be filled by a man who was sound 
upon the vital question. 

March 4th, 1865, arrived, and Mr. Lincoln the 
second time took the oath of office, delivering the 
solemn and eloquent address which was in reality 
his farewell. 

On the same day, in the Senate chamber, the oath 
of office was administered to Andrew Johnson as 
Vice-President. Both the manner and the matter 
of the speech which he made gave deep and lasting 
offence to the nation, and prepared the way for 
future trouble. It was an exceedingly important 
speech, however, for it contained a plain statement 
of the political doctrine which his very nature for- 
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bade him to abandon. Referring to the current 
action of the State of Tennessee, under his own 
supervision, to that date, he said : 


f 

| ©] desire to proclaim that Tennessee, whose representative I 
_ | have been, is free. . . . She stands to-day redeemed. She waited 
| | not for the exercise of power by Congress ; it was her own act ; 
and she is now as loyal, Mr. Attorney-General, as the State from 
which youcame. It is the doctrine of the Federal Constitution 
that no State can go out of this Union, and, moreover, Congress can- 
not ejecta State from this Union. Thank God, Tennessee has 
never been out of the Union! Itis true, the operations of her 
government were for a time interrupted, there was an zz/crregnum, 
but she is stillin the Union, andI am her representative. This day 
she elects her governor and her Legislature, which will be convened 
on the first Monday of April, and her senators and representatives 
will soon mingle with those of her sister States ; and who shall 
gainsay it? for the Constitution provides that every State shall be 
guaranteed a republican form of government.”’ 


The principles by which President Lincoln pro- 
posed to direct his policy, and which were to be ac- 
cepted and adopted by the Republican Party and 
by Congress, were indicated by him in various ways ; 
but a few days later he made an all-sufficient com- 
mentary upon the crude and illogical talk of the 
Vice-President. Among other trenchant utterances, 
he said : 


‘“ The question whether the seceded States, so called, are in the 
Union or out of itis . . . a merely pernicious abstraction. We 
all agree that the seceded States, so called, are out of their proper 
practical relations with the Union, and that the sole object of the 
Government is to get them back into proper practical relations. I 
believe it is easier to do this without deciding or even considering 
whether those States have ever been out of the Union. The States, 
finding themselves once more at home, it would seem to me im- 
material to inquire whether they had ever been abroad.”’ 
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It was evident that something like a political chaos 


existed at the South, to be dealt with as a great fact 


resulting from a long civil war, and without much 
reference to ancient party creeds. The words of 
Mr. Lincoln, however, served to deepen in the 
minds of many Republican leaders and a multitude 
of the people the impression that the Vice-President 
had neither changed his views nor advanced one step 
since the day when he voted for the electoral ticket 
of Breckinridge and Lane. It proved to be a thor- 
oughly correct impression. He had not forgotten 
anything or learned anything, and in trying to shut 
up new wine in old bottles he narrowly escaped ut- 
ter ruin. 


ale 


CHAPTER IV. 


Fall of the Confederacy—Death of President Lincoln 
—Andrew Fohnson President of the United States 
—An Unfortunate Beginning—Fohnson and Grant 
and the Cabinet—The President’s Policy of Recon- 
struction —Lincoln and Negro Suffrage—The Return 
to a Peace Establishment. 


THE last days of the Confederacy hadcome. The 
Union forces closed in upon Richmond, and then the 
Army of Northern Virginia, under Lee, surrendered 
to the Army of the Potomac, under Grant. The 
liberal terms of surrender accorded by the Union 
commander were made the subject of a vigorous pro- 
test by the Vice-President, and in this and in other 
ways the latter gave cause for a common opinion 
that he entertained extreme and vindictive ideas as 
to the manner in which the leaders, at least, of the 
secessfon movement should now be dealt with. At 
the North as well as at the South there were numer- 
ous expressions of gratification that the settlement 
of affairs was to be in the hands of the forgiving and 
merciful-Lincoln,. and not in those of the severe and 
implacable-Johnson. 

It was not so to be, and the utterly unexpected 
change was wrought by the hand of an assassin. 
On April 15th, 1865, at twenty-two minutes past 
seven o'clock in the morning, Abraham Lincoln 
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breathed his last. Three hours later, at about half 
past ten o'clock, there was a sombre, astonished, 
grief-stricken gathering of American statesmen at 
the Kirkwood House, in Washington, where the 
Vice-President had his quarters at that time. He 
had returned only five days before from a trip to 
Tennessee, and had intended another departure this 
very day, had he not been prevented. 

The Chief-Justice of the United States was pres- 
ent to administer the oath of office to the new Presi- 
dent, so suddenly summoned to power. All the 
Cabinet officers were there, except the Secretary of 
State, prostrated by what were then supposed to be 
the fatal stabs of an assassin’s dagger. All senators 
of the United States remaining in the city had been 
hurriedly summoned as witnesses. It was an hour 


of profound sorrow and of dark foreboding, and the at? 


nation quickly expressed its resentment that the ut-, 7 


terances of Mr. Johnson so little accorded with the, 
feeling common to all his fellow-citizens, and that he 
failed to offer either sympathy in the present or 
hopeful assurance for the future. He made no 
mention of the murdered President, paid no tribute 
to his memory or his services, but spoke much of 
himself and of his own record. He said : 


** As an indication of any policy which may be pursued by me 
in the administration of the government, I have to say that that 
must be left for development as the Administration progresses. 
The message or declaration must be made by the acts as they 
transpire. The only assurance I can now give of the future is 


reference to the past.”’ 


He was taken very literally at his word, and his 
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record was examined. ‘Very prominent in it was 
found to be his long and unflinching war upon the 
aristocratic, governing class of the South, now to be 
so largely at his mercy. He had given vivid illus- 
trations of his temper toward the rich and influential 
men of the Confederacy while he was military gov- 
ernor of Tennessee, and his opinion relating to the 
treatment of its armies was supposed to be indicated 
by his protest against the terms of Lee’s surrender. 
He emphasized the correctness of the latter idea a 
few days later by his treatment of General Sher- 
man’s generosity to General Joseph E. Johnston and 
the last great army of the South. 

On April 18th a delegation of citizens of Illinois, 
headed by Governor Oglesby, called upon President 
Johnson, and in reply to their address he paid a 
really eloquent tribute to Mr. Lincoln. Other dele- 
gations followed, day after day, and there was now 
no fault to be found with the tone or substance of 
his responses ; but it was too late to remedy entirely 
the hurthe had given. Prominent Republican poli- 
ticians and journalists declared that he was a pro- 
slavery, State-rights Democrat, to be watched with 
the most critical jealousy, and this was the key-note 
of the relations which were to exist between him 
and the legislative branch of the National Govern- 
ment. Co- -operation which began | with distrust was 
sure to result in collision. 

There was yet another difficulty in the path of 
President Johnson: he failed to perceive that he 
had not fallen heir to the peculiar power held and 
exercised by President Lincoln. Vast as was the 
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nation’s confidence in and love for its great and pa- 
tient ruler, that alone had not sufficed to make him 
practically a dictator. He had been invested, by 
the war itself and by the peril of the Republic, with 
any authority implied in the protection of the na- 
tional life ; the masses of the people bade him to 
express their will and realize their hope, while Con- 
gress was in vigorous accord with him—that is, one 
at heart with him, criticisms notwithstanding. 

The war power had now passed away from the 
Executive, and the work remaining to be done was 
largely that of the legislature and the judiciary, 
rather than of the commander-in-chief. Nearly two 


years later, March 12th, 1867, an act of Congress— 


declared that August-zoth, 1866, should-be regarded 
as the legal termination of the Civil War. Almost 
immediately upon assuming office, President John- 
son began to take action which implied that the 
authority for such a declaration as was at last em- 
bodied in that law rested with him, to be exercised 
as he might see fit. 

Unless by Executive summons there could be no 
session of Congress before December, 1865, when 
the Thirty-ninth Congress would assemble according 
to law. Not many men had yet grasped the mean- 
ing of Mr. Johnson’s public declaration on March 
4th, that every district in every State of the shat- 
tered Confederacy would be entitled to representa- 
tion in that body, and that every State of the eleven 
which had declared their own secession would be 
entitled to send two men to its Upper House. 
Very fixed and clear was the common conviction 
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that, under the Constitution, Congress was the sole 
judge of its own membership... gains 

General Sherman’s report of General Johnston’s 
surrender reached General Grant in Washington on 
the evening of April 21st, 1865, the day on which 
the funeral procession of Abraham Lincoln began its 
solemn progress northward. At the Cabinet meet- 
ing immediately summoned, President Johnson and 
the Secretary of War stood together in denunciation 
of Sherman’s leniency. General Grant, then and 
afterward, was compelled to use all his power and 
some thoughtful diplomacy in order to shield his 
not at all too merciful lieutenant. No change had 
been made as yet inthe membership of the Cabinet, 
but the Secretary of State was yet confined to his 
room, with grave doubt of his recovery, and it was 
supposed that he, more than any other man, repre- 
sented the humane and liberal policy intended by 
the late President. 

On April 29th, while the funeral procession was 
on its way, President Johnson issued a proclamation 
removing trade restrictions in most of the seceded 
States, but it required subsequent modifications to 
bring it into accord with existing laws, which the 
Executive, acting alone, had no authorityto set aside. 

Under the policy instituted by Mr. Lincoln, there 
had been maintained a shadow of a loyal Virginia 
State government, with its perfunctory capital at 
Alexandria, and President Johnson seemed to be 
almost following in the steps of his predecessor 
when, on May goth, 1865, he issued a proclamation 
professing to restore the State of Virginia to its re- 
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lations with the Union. The Republican leaders 
took quick alarm, nevertheless, and sharp critics as- 
serted that the President was in this manner exer- 
cising a power which he had himself denied the ex- 
istence of, even in Congress. 

On May 2oth, 1865, Secretary Seward returned 
to duty as Secretary of State, and there is now 
abundant evidence that he speedily began to exert 
a modifying and restraining influence. He could 
not at once make himself felt, however, and the 
stubborn self-will of Andrew Johnson afterward 
rendered impossible the best results of wise counsel. 

A proclamation was issued, with general approval}, 
on May 22d, opening to commerce all the Suhel ) 
ports with the exception of four in Texas. 

On May 2oth an exceedingly important proclama- 
tion went out, to be deeply studied and severely 
criticised by men of all parties. It offered general 
amnesty to all participants in the rebellion, with the | 
exceptions included in fourteen specified classes. | 
Noteworthy, as illustrating the personal views and ~@ 
feelings of the President, was the class which int ~~ 
cluded ‘‘ all participants in the rebellion the esti- 
mated value of whose taxable property is over. 
twenty thousand dollars.’’ | 

The poor whites of the South.were_all pardoned, 
but not any of its rich men. What was to be done 
with some of the men included in the other excep- 
tions had already been indicated by the preparation, 
of alist of offenders, who were to be indicted and 
tried and punished for the crime of treason. It be- 
gan with the name of Robert E. Lee, and this was 


° 
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followed by the names of many other distinguished 
soldiers. Action with reference to it was then and 
afterward prevented by the vigorous written and 
verbal protests of General Grant, that any such in- 
dictment would -be in violation of the terms of sur- 
render and parole. The President had vehemently 
condemned those terms, but consented to acknowl- 
edge the legal fact that he and the United States 
courts were bound by them rather than to have 
General Grant tender, as he threatened, his instant 
resignation. 

A proclamation issued on May 2oth, 1865, ap- 


\pointed a provisional governor for the State of North 
~/ Carolina, and opened the way for a convention to 
“revise the Constitution of the State and for other 
/ purposes. On June 13th a proclamation was issued 
relating to the reconstruction of Missouri, and action 


of the same nature, assuming authority to the utter- 
most, followed in the cases of Georgia, Texas, Ala- 
bama, South Carolina, and Florida. They were all 
States, had never ceased to be States of the Union, 
and so the President appointed governors for them, 
and directed them to organize governments republi- 
can inform and to send senators and representatives 
to Congress. The press of the North, and numbers 
of leading men through the press and before popular 
assemblies, responded angrily that the President was 
performing legislative acts for which he had no war- 
rant ; and it soon became plain that the Thirty-ninth 
Congress, when its hour came, would be found in 


very solid opposition to what he only too frequently 
described as “‘ my policy.”’ 
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The prospect grew darker rapidly as the State 
organizations provided for by the proclamations 
went into operation. Disorders of the worst kind 
prevailed almost everywhere at the South. The 
machinery of local civil government was generally 
broken in pieces. Disbanded military forces let 
loose a host of unemployed men in seemingly hope- 
less poverty. There were no longer any slaves to 
do the work required for the support of the white 
populations. Sore with defeated ambition and 
wounded pride, and fully believing the abolition of 
slavery to have been a gigantic robbery, the people 
of the South and the legislatures they elected acted 
without any wisdom whatever. They more than 
justified the Republican predictions of the conse- 
quences of the President’s policy, and prepared the 
way for its immediate overthrow. It was by no 
means an exaggeration that declared the condition of 
the freedmen under the provisional State govern- 
ments, and probably under such as were to succeed 
these, to be intolerably worse than chattel slavery 
itself. As yet few prominent men at the North and 
fewer still at the South had much to say about negro 
suffrage, but the idea was growing fast, and the pro- 
visional legislatures and their reckless constituencies 
were fostering it. President Lincoln had fully ac- 
cepted it as a political necessity. In September, 
1864, in conversation with the author of this book, 
whom he had appointed to an important civil office 
in one of the Southern States, the President urged 
him to do all in his power to secure for colored men 
the right to vote, saying, ‘‘It will be about the 
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only protection they will have after the war is 
over.’’ He believed that it might be obtained as a 
part of the processes of reconstruction, and such was 
eventually the case ; but not through action origi- 
nating in the States or taken by them, without di- 
rect and overpowering pressure exercised by the 
Federal Government. President Johnson’s convic- 
tion that the question of citizenship and suffrage 
belonged under the Constitution to the States alone, 
without Federal interference, soon became one of 
the main issues of his long conflict with the major- 
ity in Congress. Heat no time believed that the 
right of suffrage justly belonged or should in wisdom 
be given to the colored men. Every act and utter- 
ance of his with relation to it requires, therefore, 
for its fair judgment, the keeping in mind as well as 
may be his inbred estimate of the primary impor- 
tance of race and color to manhood and civic rights. 
As the Summer and Autumn of 1865 passed slowly 
and excitedly away, it grew more and more plainly 
evident that the Administration of President John- 
son was not to become in any degree a continuation 
of that of Abraham Lincoln. 

Thedread of undue severity on his part faded rapid- 
ly, and was succeeded by an increasing fear lest he 
should go too far in an opposite direction with refer- 
ence to results which the Republican Party generally 
regarded as legitimate fruits of the war for the Union. 
He seemed to maintain, as yet, a fair degree of accord 
with the several members of the Cabinet and with 
General Grant. Each of these, however, in his place, 
was all but overwhelmed by the volume of duties 
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poured upon him. The reduction of the army and 
the navy to a peace establishment was of itself an 
herculean undertaking. Everydepartment and func- 
tion of the vast system of revenue and expenditure 
was still working with feverish activity. Not only 
the South but the entire nation was under an op- 
pressive sense that it was being adjusted, it knew not 
how, to an entirely different order of things from 
that to which it had so long been accustomed. 
There had been but four years of actual war, but 
these had been preceded by an era of intense political 
excitement which seemed to belong to them, and the 
whole was as an age of duration to the minds of the 
men and women who had lived through it. In hun- 
dreds of thousands of families there were vacancies 
never to be filled, dating from battlefields and army 
hospitals, and every description of labor and enter- 
prise was now made rapidly aware of the fact that 
over a million and a half of able-bodied citizens had 
ceased to draw pay as soldiers, and had returned to 
compete for wages and for profits. At the same 
time a host of workmen: previously employed, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in the various stages of produc- 
tion, manufacture, and transfer of materials and 
supplies for the forces on land and sea, suddenly 
found themselves compelled to seek other ways in 
life. There was general confusion and bewilder- 
ment, and the public mind became exceedingly 
sensitive concerning the words and actions of the 
men in whose hands the control of events appeared 
to be. It was not as yet really in anybody’s hands, 
and it was not at all to the advantage of Andrew 
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Johnson that during so long a time criticism was of 
necessity mainly concentrated upon him, no Con- 
gress being in session to divide it with. The very 
fact that he was gaining popularity at the South was 
detrimental to him at the North, and he was alto- 
gether lacking in prudence of expression when occa- 
sion came for utterances relating to public affairs. 

The President’s family were settled in the Execu- 
tive Mansion at an early day, but the condition of 
Mrs. Johnson’s health, as well as her very quiet 
tastes and retiring disposition, rendered her averse 
to appearing in society. The social duties and the 
hospitalities of the White House were therefore 
placed in charge of her daughter, Mrs. Patterson, 
who was assisted, during the greater part of Presi- 
dent Johnson’s term, by her younger sister, Mrs. 
Stover. 


CHAr ie Vy. 


The Thirty-ninth Congress—The Freedmen's Bureau 
Bul— The Thirteenth Amendment — The Civil 
Rights Bill—Veto after Veto—The President and 
the General—Rival National Conventions—Noah’s 
Ark—Swinging Round the Circle—Adverse Result 
of the November Elections. 


THE Thirty-ninth Congress assembled on the first 
Monday of December, 1865, in a state of mind 
inclining its members to examine with uncommon 
care whatever communication it should receive from 
the President of the United States. The mes- 
sage which Mr. Johnson at once sent in was Jist- 
ened to with something like a sense of relief. It 
was favorably construed as moderate and conserva- 
tive, and there were those who asserted that they 
discovered in it the hand of Mr. Seward as much as 
that of the President. There was not yet a decided 
majority of either House quite ready to take issue 
with the clauses of the message which deprecated 
even temporary military rule inthe South, and which 
opposed Congressional action upon the subject of 
_negrosuffrage. There were, however, several meas- 
ures already pending, or in a very nearly complete 
preparation for proposal, which were to serve the 
purpose of test questions, behind which the opposi- 
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tion to the President’s policy could be organized and 
solidified. 

The present and future condition of the freedmen 
had been a subject of anxious consideration during 
all the latter part of President Lincoln’s first term. 
What was knownas the Freedmen’s Bureau Bill had 
‘been passed and signed on March 3d, 1865, but in- 
tervening time and experiences had led to the dis- 
covery of its defects, and a supplementary bill, 
greatly increasing and extending the provisions of 
the first, was quickly placed in the hands of the 
proper committee. It was understood that it would 
almost surely meet with Mr. Johnson’s opposition, 
although it was distinctly a part of Mr. Lincoln’s 
policy and that of the Republican Party. 

The Thirteenth Amendment of the Constitution 
became law, with the President’s concurrence, on 
December 18th, 1865, but there were clear indica- 
tions that he would go no further. 

The debates upon the Freedmen’s Bureau-Bill.de- 
veloped the fact that it failed to meet the views of 
a pretty strong minority, but in February, 1866, it 
was passed and sent tothe President. He returned 
it with a veto message which, while it dealt vigor- 
ously with the money outlays involved and with 
other causes for criticism, stated with stinging fair- 
ness the main issue between him and the Thirty- 
ninth Congress—the bill, dealing so extensively with 
Southern affairs and interests, material, social, and 
political, had been passed by a legislative body in 
which the South was not represented. The opposite 
view held and shortly formulated by Congress was 
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that the South had not yet so far accepted the re- 
sults of the war as to be entitled to representation, 
and that certain conditions—one of them negro 
suffrage—were first to be exacted forthe due protec- 
tion of all the interests involved. 

The supporters of the Freedmen’s Bureau Bill 
were unable to at once pass it over the veto, and it 
was put aside for a time; but the views of the Re- 
publican majority in Congress were embodied in 
what was known as the Civil Rights Bill. It con- 
ferred citizenship upon colored men, and was mani- 
festly a step toward giving them the right of suf- 
frage. It was passed and sent to the President with 
a general expectation of the veto message with 
which he returned it, on March 27th, 1866. The 
tide of reaction against his policy was rising fast, and 
the declaration in his message that the bill was an 
interference with the rights of States was all that 
was required to secure for it a two-thirds vote and 
to pass it over the veto. Republican leaders in 
Congress declared that, to all the intents and pur- 
poses of reconstructive legislation, the Civil War 
was not yet ended, and that the Confederacy was 
but as a captured camp which the Federal Govern- 
ment, the legislative branch quite as much as the 
executive, had fullright to set inorder. There was 
great perplexity in the fact that the Constitution 
contained no provision for such ‘a condition of 
affairs, and President Johnson was right in believing 
that avery large part of the voters of the North 
were in fair accord with him. 

While yet the Civil Rights Bill was undergoing 
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its second consideration in Congress, the President 
aimed a blow at the doctrine held by its advocates 
which only served to strengthen them. He issued, 
April 3d, 1866, a proclamation declaring the war at 
an end and peace restored. He was responded to 
in Senate and House, in many forms of expression, 
by the demand, ‘* Will the President tell us in what 
part of the South the war has ceased and in what | 
place peace is really restored ?”’ 

A state of war now existed, at all events, between 
the President and Congress, and a complete list of 
its many battles does not belong here. 

The Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution, 
passed on June 16th, 1866, was returned with a veto 
message, and was again passed over the veto, finally 
becoming law on July 28th, 1868. 

A revised Freedmen’s Bureau Bill passed in July ~ 
was vetoed and passed over the veto. 

The Congressional plan of reconstruction for the 
Southern States, in opposition to the policy of the 
President, was brought forward in June, but it was 
too late in the session for final action upon a matter 
so complicated. A joint resolution of both Houses 
of Congress, however, declared that no delegation 
from any seceded State should be received by either 
House without the concurrence of the other—that 
is, well-known legislative jealousies were to be put 
aside, that the Senate and the House of Represen- 
tatives might act unitedly as allies in the war be- 
tween Congress and the President. 

The Congressional plan offered suffrage to colored 
men, but withheld it from white men who had acted 
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prominent parts in the secession movement. Itcon- 
tained other features which enabled all the Opposi- 
tion elements at the North to declare it an extreme 
party measure, and to accept the President’s quarrel 
as their own. 

It was manifestly a part of the policy demanded 
by the received Republican doctrine, as well as by 
the serious and painful disorders in many parts of 
the South, that the withdrawal of the remaining 
Union forces should be delayed rather than hast- 
ened. They were required for the protection of 
peaceful and law-abiding citizens, white or colored, 
from the lawless and the violent, and their presence 
was a powerful rejoinder to the proclamation and to 
the veto messages of the President. The army had 
been and still was a part of the Congressional plan. 
It was soon to become so in even a more definite 
form, but as yet there was some uncertainty as to 
the political leanings of its ranking officers. Gen- 
eral Grant was known to have been a Democrat be- 
fore the war. The bill reviving for his benefit the 
grade of general passed the House on May 5th, 
1866, but it waited in the Senate afterward until 
several cautious men, who were watching his adinin- ° 
istration of the forces under his direction, had satis- 
fied themselves that he could safely be entrusted 
with additional power. The bill passed at last, and 
his nomination as General of the Army was con- 
firmed only two days before, on July 27th, Congress 
adjourned. He had as yet been exceedingly guard- 
ed, as became a soldier, in his utterances with ref- 
erence to the course of political strife. Not long 
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after the adjournment of Congress, President John- 
son asked him: ‘‘If I should have trouble with 
Congress, which side would you support?” It was 
an unwise question, betraying how deeply the mind 
of the speaker was agitated ; but the response was 
altogether prudent: ‘‘ That would depend upon 
which side the law was.” 

They were both described by others as uncom- 
monly stubborn men, but as yet they had maintained 
friendly personal relations. Almost a break oc- 
curred a few weeks later. The condition of Mexi- 
can affairs and the relations to them held by the 
United States inclined Mr. Johnson to the opinion 
that the General of the Army was the right man to 
send to that republic. He remarked to him, in the 
course of a conversation at the White House : 

““T may have occasion to ask you to go to Mex- 
ico 

‘‘Iam so situated,’’ gruffly replied the general, 
‘that it will not be convenient for me to go.”’ 

The President was not disposed to accept that 
answer as final, and ordered preparations to be made 
_ precisely as if a consent had been given. Ina few 
days he summoned the general again to the Execu- 
tive Mansion. Hecame and satin silence while the 
Secretary of State read to him a very long letter of 
diplomatic information and instruction. As soon as 
Mr. Seward ceased reading, he turned to the Presi- 
dent and said : 
~ “ You know, I told you that it would not be con- 
venient for me to go to Mexico.”’ 

The President arose from his chair, and his clinched 
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fist came heavily down upon the table as he de- 
manded : 

“I would like to know if there is an officer of the 
army who will not obey my orders !”’ 

He had made a tremendous mistake. The gen- 
eral arose, hat in hand. 

““T am an officer of the army,’’ he said, ‘‘ but I 
am a citizen also. The service you ask me to per- 
form is a civil service, and, as a citizen, I may accept 
or decline it ; and I decline it.’’ 

The boundary lines between great co-ordinate 
powers and duties are not always easy to find. The 
very discovery of them sometimes implies a disaster 
to the finder. General Grant put on his hat and 
left the room, and his relations with the President 
were never afterward quite so cordial as before. 

By vetoes and by votes, by messages and speeches, 
directly and indirectly had both President and Con- 
gress appealed their case to the people of the United 
States, with a certainty that a verdict of some 
sort would be rendered at the November elections. 
Upon that verdict would largely depend the action 
to be taken at the coming Winter session, as well . 
as the tone and legislative purposes with which the 
Fortieth Congress would assemble in the following 
Spring. 

The general attitude of the Republican Party press ° 
is fairly indicated by one editorial sentence in the 
New York daily 7rzbune of August 13th: ‘* A polit- 
ical struggle rarely surpassed in importance and in- 
tensity has been precipitated upon the country by 
the treachery of Andrew Johnson.”’ 
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If, however, his enemies assailed him with unspar- 
ing vituperation and malediction, his supporters 
were by no means idle. With a view to the con- 
solidation of the several elements of the Opposition 
to what was called “the iron rule of Republican- 
ism,’’ a national convention had been summoned to 
meet in Philadelphia on August 14th. The enor- 
mous temporary structure prepared for its reception 
was called the Wigwam, and delegations from every 
State and Territory were invited. The South re- 
sponded with enthusiasm and the Democratic re- 
mainder in the North, and there were a few dissatis- 
fied Republicans who also came. It was declared to 
be a meeting for the restoration of peace and the 
reconstruction of the Union. Good fellowship was 
to be the order of the day, and dramatic effect was 
sought for in a grand procession of delegates enter- 
ing the Wigwam, two and two, each pair a well- 
known Confederate citizen or soldier arm in arm with 
as well known a Unionist, if possible. That effect 
was somewhat marred by the refusal of Republican 
journalists to speak of the Wigwam otherwise than 
as Noah’s Ark, into which went all manner of beasts, 
both clean and unclean; but worse was to follow. 
Of course the assembled delegates eloquently and 
enthusiastically sustained and eulogized the Presi- 
dent’s policy. They did indeed do an important 
work of bringing together political elements for 
future party action. It was an exceedingly note- 
worthy gathering of influential American citizens, 
but, so far as any present effect upon votes was 
concerned, the Wigwam might almost as well 
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have been the Ark, for the flood had already 
risen. 

In express rejoinder to the summons for that con- 
vention, a call had gone out for a convention of loyal 
Southerners, to be held in Philadelphia on Septem- 
ber 3d, and for a twin gathering of delegates from 
all the North and West. Theassemblage of South- 
ern Unionists was large ; that of Northern delegates 
and leading men was larger ; and the joint meeting 
held was grandly imposing. 

The condition of the loyal population, both black 
and white, of the States recently composing the Con- 
federacy, was depicted in fervid addresses, the sub- 
stance of which was combined in one and sent out as 
an indictment of the President’s policy and as a vindi- 
cation of Congress. The effect produced upon the 
voters of the North was even greater than had been 
expected, and the general excitement alarmed the 
more thoughtful men of the South. September 6th 
had been named as the day for laying the corner- 
stone of a monument to Stephen A. Douglas, at 
Chicago. Great preparations for the occasion had 
been made, and the President had been invited to 
take part in the ceremonial. He left Washington, 
August 28th, accompanied by a party of distinguish- 
ed gentlemen, including members of his Cabinet, 
and, during part of the journey, General Grant and 
Admiral Farragut. The route selected was by way 
of Philadelphia, New York, and Albany. Crowds 
assembled to meet the President at each of the 
stopping places publicly announced in advance, and 
the temper of these crowds manifested itself in an 
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exceedingly unpleasant manner. Mr. Johnson un- 
wisely attempted a series of electioneering stump 
speeches in defence of his policy, and the result was 
uniformly detrimental. He spoke of the Thirty- 
ninth Congress contemptuously as being ‘* no Con- 
gress,’’ in the absence of the representatives of the 
South, and his hearers responded with derisive re- 
sentment. He described himself as having “‘ swung 
around the entire circle’ of the public service, from 
alderman to President, and the press reporters at 
once described his present tour as ‘“‘a swinging 
round the circle.’’ The Opposition movement of 
1866 was more damaged by ridicule than by argu- 
ment, and the November elections provided for a 
Congress more fiercely hostile to the Administration 
than the Thirty-ninth had been. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Cabinet Changes—The President and the Army—Re 
ducing the Power of the Executive—The Reconstruc. 
tion Act—The Tenure of Office Bill—The Fortteth 
Congress— Washington Society—The Alaska Pur- 
chase—General Grant in the Cabinet—first Ap- 
pearances of the Impeachment Project. 


THE Cabinet of President Johnson underwent int Lf 


portant changes during the year 1866. Mr. Seward 
continued in charge of the Department of State, 
with a silent but powerful conservative influence 
upon the entire Administration. Postmaster-Gen- 
eral William Dennison was succeeded in July by 
Alexander W. Randall, of Wisconsin; Attorney- 
General James Speed, by Henry Stanbery, of Ohio ; 
and Secretary of the Interior, James Harlan, by O. 
H. Browning, of Illinois. The most important 
change was in the attitude toward the President of 
Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War. 

Congress assembled on December 3d. A few 
days later Hon. George S. Boutwell, of Massachu- 
setts, received a message requesting him to call at 
the War Office. Hecomplied, and wasno sooner in 
the Secretary’s private room than the latter turned 
upon him, remarking earnestly : ‘I am more con- 
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cerned for the fate of the country than at any time 
during the war !”’ 

Mr. Stanton was accustomed to the use of strong 
expressions, but the reasons which he gave for his 
anxiety were sufficient to secure the thorough con- 
currence of Mr. Boutwell. The most dangerous 
. symptom of the situation, as presented by Mr. 
’| Stanton, was an attempt by the President to gather 
into his own hands the war power of the nation, and 
his assuming to issue orders directly to officers of 
the army, without even the knowledge of the Secre- 
tary of War or the general. Even Lincoln had 
treated with much respect the established regula- 
tions governing the transmission of orders, yet the 
utmost that could at once be said was that the Presi- 
dent was exhibiting strong indications of an under- 
standing that Grant and Stanton were not among 
the supporters of his policy. There was as yet no 
express provision of law preventing the Constitu- 
tional commander-in-chief from doing that very 
thing, and he would surely veto any bill attempting 
to narrow his authority. There was one billto come 
before the House, however, which the President 
was not at all likely to veto, and George S. Bout- 
well was to have much to do with its preparation. 
The Army Appropriation~Bill, without the passage 
of which the army must disband, was not reported 
until February 5th, 1867. Its second section, as 
reported, contained substantially the following im- 
portant provision : 

‘“That the headquarters of the General of the 
Army shall be at Washington, and that he shall not be 
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detailed for service elsewhere except at his own re- 
quest or by the previous approval of the Senate ; that 
all orders and instructions relating to military opera- 
tions issued by the President or the Secretary of War 
shall be issued through the General of the Army, 
or, in case of his disability, through the officer next 
in command ; and, finally, that all orders issued in 
any other manner shall be null and void, and that 
the officer issuing such orders, and all officers who 
shall obey them, knowing that they had been issued 
in any other manner, shall be alike guilty of a mis- 
demeanor.”’ 

The bill was not passed until March 2d, and by 
that time its second section had become a part of a 
species of legislative net with whose strong meshes 
the President was vainly struggling. 

Congress began work vigorously, and was resisted 
with tenacious courage. The bill to give the right 
of suffrage to colored men in the District of Co- 
lumbia was passed, was vetoed, and was again 


passed over the veto. A bill was passed depriving ~' 


the President of the power to proclaim a general 
amnesty, and he quietly ignored it. The bill for 
the admission of Nebraska as a State imposed as 
a condition the proviso that no law should be passed 
by its people in any manner denying the right of 
suffrage to any person because of raceor color. On 
this account the act came back with a veto message, 
and required a passage over the veto. The majority 
in Congress grew more compact and determined 
daily. Measures were adopted convening the Forti- 
eth Congress immediately upon the adjournment of 
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the Thirty-ninth, and providing in like manner for 
succeeding Congresses, that their first assemblings 
might be free from any requirement of an Executive 
summons. 

On January 7th, 1867, a resolution was offered in 
_.the House demanding the impeachment of the 
“President. It met with a general expression of dis- 
approval, but was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and their report; made on March 2d, too 
late for action, lay upon the table when Congress 
adjourned. 

The most important legislation of the session, to 
/ the minds of all men, were the Reconstruction Act, 
so called, and the Tenure of-Office Bill. 

The ‘‘ Bill to provide efficient governments for 
the insurrectionary States,’’ the first of these meas- 
ures, was the carefully elaborated Congressional plan 
of reconstruction about to be forcibly substituted 
for that of the President. By it the entire area of 
nine States of the South was divided into five dis- 
tricts, each under a military commander directly re- 
sponsible to the General of the Army. Each of 
these officers was entrusted with authority, in his 
district, to exercise and direct all the functions of 
civil government until the citizens thereof should 
organize the State or States included, should ratify 
the Constitutional Amendments, and should be re- 
stored to relations with the Union by act of Con- 
gress. The bill was passed, was vetoed, and was 
passed over the veto. Twenty years afterward it 
was remarked of it by Senator, then Congressman, 
James G,. Blaine : 
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““The whole issue presented by the bill was but another of the 
countless phases of that prolonged and fundamental contest be- 
tween those who believed that guarantees should be exacted from 
the rebel States, and those who believed that those States should 
be freely admitted, without conditions and without restraint, to all 
the privileges which they had thrown away in their mad effort to 
destroy the Government.’’ 

The Tenure of Office Bill was in like manner car- 
ried over a veto. It provided that civil officers 
should remain in office until the appointment and 
confirmation of their successors ; that members of 
the Cabinet should be removed only with the con- 
sent of the Senate ; that when Congress was not in 
session the President should have authority to sus- 
pend but not to remove any official, and that in case 
the Senate, at its next session, should refuse or fail 
to ratify any suspension, the official so dealt with 
should be restored to his place and duties. 

By these twin measures the President was shorn 
of power over the processes of reconstruction. 
While they were pending in Congress, ten of the 
States of the South had taken action upon the 
Fourteenth Amendment, giving to colored men the 
ballot, and all emphatically rejected it. Their white 
populations, by large majorities, were in full accord 
with the President’s views, and almost forgave him 
the action he had taken during the Civil War. 

The Fortieth Congress organized with the Repub- 
lican Party in absolute control of its legislation. <A 
full two-thirds vote in Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives was ready to deal with any veto message 
or other act of the President. Nearly all of the 
leading spirits of the Thirty-ninth Congress had been 
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re-elected, and the nominally new body was but the 
old endowed with new authority, energy, and 
zeal. 

The preceding Winter had been notable in the 
social annals of the capital. At no previous time 
had Washington society so brilliantly represented 
the wealthy and cultivated classes of the nation. 
There was no war news to interfere with gayeties, 
and numbers of Southerners whom the war had 
made famous made their appearance continually at 
receptions and social gatherings, in evidence that 
the military lines existed no longer. They came 
also to strengthen the hands of the President and to 
confer with representatives of the party at the 
North, which was organizing to resist the over- 
whelming domination of Republicanism. Society 
was sadly cut up into cliques and coteries, and the 
brilliant receptions at the Executive Mansion were 
avoided by men and women who refused to speak 
of the President respectfully. They were brilliant, 
nevertheless, and Andrew Johnson believed, with 
fierce sincerity, that the praises heaped upon him 
were genuine and just, that he was upholding the 
Constitutional rights of the Executive as well as of 
the States, and that the entire South and nearly 
half of the North, a majority of the nation, regarded 
him as their champion. 

In a certain sense he was so, but without possess- 
ing the moral or mental qualities which might have 
enabled him to become their leader. Only a man 
of the nature vaguely described as “‘ great,’’ such a 
man as Lincoln, could have so expanded and risen 
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with the requirements of the occasion as to have 
satisfied and controlled them. 

There was, for a time, a strong feeling in Con- 
gress that no more needed to be done directly 
against the President. It was manifested when, 
March 7th, 1867, soon after the organization, Mr. 
James M. Ashley, of Ohio, presented a resolution 
of impeachment. It was coldly received, but was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
power to take testimony, to send for persons and 
papers, and to sit, for those purposes, during the 
recess of Congress. It was generally believed that 
in this manner a few men of extreme views, hot- 
heads or alarmists, had been accommodated and 
silenced, and that so the whole subject had been 
pigeon-holed in a committee room. So it would 
have been but for events which nobody then antici- 
pated. 

On March 30th the treaty with Russia was con- 
cluded for the purchase of Alaska, and Congress was 
shortly called upon for the required appropriation 
of money. No haste was made, but there was 
much good-humored fun in the speeches of the 


members, who grumbled at paying so much gold for /~ 


so much mist and ice. Friendship for Russia car- 
ried the day at last, and the Alaska Bill passed the 
House on July 27th, 1868, more than’ a year after 
its first introduction. The diplomatic transaction 
was the work of Mr. Seward rather than of Mr. 
Johnson, but forms a notable feature of the latter’s 
Administration. 

General Grant entered upon his duties under the 
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Reconstruction Act on March 11th, 1867, and ap- 
pointed five of the most distinguished officers of the 
army to the command of the designated districts. 
His position, partaking of both civil and military 
authority, was altogether without precedent. The 
President considered it also without Constitutional 
warrant, but was induced to waive his objections, to 
accept the unavoidable, and to invite the general to 
regular attendance at the meetings of the Cabinet, 
whenever matters relating to the reconstruction of 
the South were underdiscussion. The first meeting 
he so attended was held on May 23d, and the con- 
stitutionality of the several related acts of Congress 
was the subject presented for discussion. The 
action of the district commanders, to that date, was 
involved necessarily, and General Grant took strong 
ground in defence of hissubordinates. Hedeclared 
his personal belief in the constitutionality of the 
laws, but added that that was a matter for the Su- 
preme Court, not for him, and that he should obey 
them as long as they remained upon the statute 
book without any competent adverse decision. No 
fault was to be found with such a position, and the 
general’s prudence prevented any unpleasant alter- 
cation. He proceeded cautiously, though energeti- 
cally, in the discharge of the duties assigned to him, 
gaining to aremarkable degree the confidence of the 
people and of Congress. He also rendered the 
President an important personal service when sum- 
moned, July 18th, 1867, before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, busied in the collection of impeachment 
materials. The general’s testimony put an end to 
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a number of exaggerated reports and statements 
concerning the language and action of Mr. Johnson, 
and occasioned a perceptible subsidence of the im- 
peachment fever. 

All the departments of the Government were in 
good hands, and a vast amount of work was in rapid 
progress. Retrenchment and reduction were the 
watchwords of the day. The revenue was increas- 
ingly satisfactory, and the monthly payments made 
upon the more reachable forms of the national debt 
were such as astonished the world by giving a sure 
promise of its ultimate extinction. The prostrated 
agricultural interests of the South were attaining a 
truly wonderful restoration. All over the country 
there was great activity in manufacturing, mining, 
railway, and other enterprises. The asperities of 
political strife were toning down somewhat under the 
mollifying influence of busy prosperity. Even the 
Southern people discovered that good order was a 
good thing, and that well administered military rule, 
aimed at the restoration of civil authority, was by no 
means an oppressive tyranny. The-chiefs of the Re- 
publican Party rested in the assurance that they had 
fully vindicated the Constitutional rights of the leg- 
islative branch of the Federal Government ; that 
they had baffled, not to say manacled, the too grasp- 
ing hands of the Executive ; that they had secured 
the right of suffrage for colored citizens, and that in 
so doing they had created a trustworthy Republican 
Party constituency in every district of the South. 


CHAPTER VI) 


Suspension of Edwin M. Stanton—The Contest over 
the War Department—Impeachment of the Prest- 
dent—The Highest Tribunal of the Nation—The 
Trial and the Verdict—Readmission of the Seceded 
States—Election of President Grant—Last Days 
and Death of Andrew Fohnson. 


THE Cabinet discussions of the Reconstruction 
and Tenure of Office laws had intensified the already 
existing differences between the President and the 

Secretary of War. About the middle of the Sum- 
~ mer of 1867 Mr. Johnson plainly intimated to Mr. 
Stanton that the latter’s resignation would be ac- 
cepted. No notice was taken of the suggestion, and 
on August 5th it was changed into a formal and di- 
rect request, to be met by as formal and direct a re- 
fusal. Under the Tenure of Office law, Mr. Stan- 
ton was not subject to removal, Congress not being 
in session, but only to suspension, to await the future 
action of the Senate, the constitutionality of the law 
itself being denied by the President and seriously 
questioned by many able jurists. On August 12tha 
written order of the President suspended Mr. Stan- 
ton, while another order directed General Grant to 
perform the duties of Secretary of War ad interim, 
in addition to those already inhishands. Mr. Stan- 
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ton surrendered his office and papers to the general 
under protest, and the latter took charge, as com- 
manded by his superior officer, the commander-in- 
chief. There was no break in the personal relations 
between Stanton and Grant, for the latter had ear- 
nestly protested against the removal of the former 
in a communication in writing addressed to the 
President about August Ist. 

There was an appearance that Mr. Johnson intend- 
ed.to take into his own hands, so far as might be pos- 
sible, the supreme direction of the five military dis- 
tricts of the South. On August 17th he command- 
ed General Grant to remove General Sheridan from 
the Fifth District, composed of Louisiana and Texas, 
and to appoint in his stead General George H. 
Thomas. A similar order was shortly issued with 
reference to General Sickles, of the Second District, 
composed of the Carolinas, and the alarm was given 
to Congress, then not in session, that the President 
proposed to transfer to his own uses the elaborate 
reconstruction machinery which its wisdom had pro- 
vided. The alarm would have been greater but 
that the language and action of General Grant was 
such that Republican clubs all over the country 
were already presenting his name enthusiastically as 
the party candidate for President at the next elec- 
tion. 

The Fortieth Congress reassembled in November 
angry, but entirely confident of its own position, and 
disposed to act with prudent conservatism. On 
November 25th the report of the majority of the 
Judiciary Committee on the impeachment resolu- 
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tion of Mr. Ashley was presented, accompanied by 
a minority report and by the curious fact that two 
members of the committee disagreed with both re- 
ports. The subject was exhaustively debated on 
December sth, 6th, and 7th, 1867, and the impeach- 
ment resolution was defeated by a vote of one hun- 
dred and eight noes to fifty-seven ayes. It was an 
emphatic declaration that Andrew Johnson had as 
yet done nothing which could give the required life 
and effect to the twelve hundred printed pages of 
testimony gathered and presented by the commit- 
tee. His impeachment was therefore needless, im- 
politic, and probably impracticable. 

Four days later, on December 11th, the President 
sent to the Senate his reasons for the suspension of 
Edwin M. Stanton. In so doing he acted in strict 
compliance with the law. On the 14th the Senate 
formally declared that the reasons assigned for sus- 
pension were insufficient, directed Mr. Stanton to 
resume his duties as Secretary of War, and notified 
General Grant of the action it had taken. 

The hour had come to Andrew Johnson for a com- 
plete surrender or for an open collision with Con- 
gress. He had supposed that General Grant would 
obey his orders and retain possession of the War 
Office, and he was greatly surprised and chagrined 
when the general at once gave way to Mr. Stanton. 
He reported to the President that his action was in 
compliance with that of the Senate, but it was 
wrathfully declared to be a desertion and a dis- 
obedience of the orders of the commander-in-chief. 
A very bitter correspondence followed, which was 
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afterward made public; but the decision of the 
President was made promptly. He declared the re- 
moval of Edwin M. Stanton from the post of Secre- 
tary of War and the appointment of Lorenzo 
Thomas, Adjutant-General of the Army, to the 
vacancy so created. Mr. Stanton refused to yield, 
and sent a written notification of the President’s 
action to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The war between the legislative and executive 
branches of the Government of the United States 
had now reached a crisis which the nation contem- 
plated with extreme anxiety. The Winter holiday 
vacation was at hand, and Congressmen were willing 
to go home and talk with their constituents. The 
immediate comments upon the situation made by an 
influential part of the Northern press and nearly all 
the Southern plainly suggested the impolicy of 
precipitate action. Congress therefore adjourned 
for the holidays, returned at the end of its vacation, 
and even then waited during several weeks for the 
full development of the President’s position and of 
its own. 

The American people are conservative rather than 
hasty, but the tide of popular indignation was rising 
rapidly, stimulated by reports of the ill-advised ut- 
terances of the President and his leading supporters. 
All men waited and listened, in a suspense which in- 
tensified daily, for news of the Congressional action 
which was understood to be in process of prepara- 
tion. 

It came at last. On February 21st, 1868, John 
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Govode, of Pennsylvania, offered in the House of 


Representatives a resolution ‘‘ That Andrew John- 


son, President of the United States, be impeached 
of high crimes and misdemeanors.” 

The resolution was referred to the Reconstruction 
Committee, and was reported back favorably on the 
22d. The 23d was Sunday, and the consideration 
of the report was postponed until Monday, the 24th. 
That day was given up to the debate which took 
place, and the heated feeling exhibited, the long- 
suppressed bitterness which burst forth in fiery elo- 
quence of denunciation, was an astonishment to the 
House itself. ‘‘ Never,’’ writes Mr. Blaine, “‘ had 
so many members addressed the House in a single 
day.”’ 

The resolution was adopted bya vote of one hun- 
dred and twenty-six ayes to forty-seven noes, with 
seventeen members absent or not voting. A special 
committee was appointed to prepare and report arti- 
cles of impeachment. It consisted of George W. 
Boutwell, Thaddeus Stevens, John A. Bingham, 
James F. Wilson, John A. Logan, George W. 
Julian, and Hamilton Ward. 

A formal notification was sent to the Senate, that 
the necessary preparations might be made by that 
body for its transformation into the highest judicial 
tribunal known to the Constitution and laws of the 
United States. Nosuch trialas was now announced 
had ever occurred upon this continent, and there 
had been nothing equal to it in Europe since that of 
Charles the First of England. 

The Committee on Articles of Impeachment pre- 
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sented their report on February 29th. The man- 
agers required by the plan of procedure adopted were 
chosen by ballot, each taking precedence on the list 
according to the number of votes received by him. 
They were John A. Bingham, George S. Boutwell, 
James F. Wilson, Benjamin F. Butler, Thomas Wil- 
liams, John A. Logan, and Thaddeus Stevens. 

The preparations of the Senate were made with 
deliberation, but were completed by March 5th. On 
the 8th a solemn procession marched from the cham- 
ber of the House of Representatives to that of the 
Senate. It consisted of the managers, attended by 
the entire membership of the House, constituting 
the grand inquest of the nation. They came to 
the bar of the Senate, sitting as a Court of Impeach- 
ment, and presided over by the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. They pre- 
sented articles of impeachment of Andrew Johnson, 
President of the United States, which were read by 
Manager Bingham. When the reading was com- 
pleted the grand inquest withdrew to its own cham- 
ber, and the Senatorial Court of Impeachment ad- 
journed to March 13th, 1868. 

On the day appointed the Court of Impeachment 
sat again. The managers presented themselves, and 
were responded to by the President’s counsel. 
These were Henry Stanbery, of Ohio, who had re- 
signed the post of attorney-general in order to ap- 
pear for Mr. Johnson, with Benjamin R. Curtis, of 
Massachusetts, William M. Evarts, of New York, 
William S. Groesbeck, of Ohio, and Thomas A. R. 
Nelson, of Tennessee. They asked for forty days 
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in which to prepare their answer on behalf of the 
defendant. Only ten days were given them, and the 
court adjourned to March 23d. 

The articles of impeachment contained a full re- 
cital of the several grounds of complaint and accusa- 
tion, their most important points relating to the 
President's alleged violation of the Tenure of Office 
law. In the answer to this it was maintained that 
he had but undertaken to prepare a test case in order 
to have the constitutionality of that law determined 
by the Supreme Court. Hewasdefended from first 
to last with unsurpassed ability, and the managers 
gave reason for the somewhat caustic criticism after- 
ward made by Senator Blaine, that “‘ The President 
was impeached for one series of misdemeanors and 
tried for another series.’’ The entire deplorable 
story of Southern disorders during the chaotic time 
following the Civil War was recited in the volumi- 
nous testimony presented and in the arguments of 
managers and counsel. 

The trial continued, from day to day, until April 
4th, when the presentation of testimony was com- 
pleted. The court then took a recess of five days, 
and the arguments for the defence began on the gth. 
The discussion was closed by the senators them- 
selves, no less than twenty-nine of them speaking. 

On May 11th a vote was taken upon the last arti- 
cle, which was in the nature of a summary, in order 
to test the views of the Court of Impeachment. It 
was an hour of almost unendurable excitement and 
suspense, for several senators had maintained silent 
reserve, and their decisions were as yet unknown. 
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One after another all answered to their names, and 
it was announced that thirty-five senators had voted 
for conviction and nineteen for acquittal. A change 
of one voice from the negative to the affirmative 
would have given the two-thirds vote required for 
conviction. Thecourt then adjourned to May 26th, 
and the intervening days were a time of painful 
anxiety. Numerous reports were circulated as to 
changes taking place in the opinions and proposed 
action of several senators, but when the court re- 
assembled and the remaining articles were voted 
upon, the result was the same as before, and a 
verdict of acquittal was duly entered. So narrow 
an escape was by no means a victory for Andrew 
Johnson, the best point made in his favor before the 
world being that which was based upon the known 
partisan character of the tribunal before which he 
had been brought for trial. Before an entirely un- 
prejudiced court he would undoubtedly have received 
an acquittal more distinct. Senators who then voted 
against him, with representatives who voted for his 
impeachment, were afterward glad that he had not 
been convicted. Nevertheless, the trial itself con- 
stitutes one of the most important events in the 
political history of the United States. If the ver- 
dict of the Senate was wisely rendered, it is no less 
true that the action of the House of Representatives 
was wise, and was such as it should havetaken. The 
entire contest between President Johnson and Con- 
gress, between the executive and the legislative 
branches of the general Government, had produced 
a legal and administrative confusion which, for the 
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permanent good of the country, required this solemn 
consummation to set it in order. 

President Johnson considered that he had been 
triumphantly vindicated, and his nominal support- 
ers throughout the country made his acquittal an 
occasion of political rejoicing ; but they were soon 
to declare, in a very pointed manner, how weak was 
his personal hold upon them. 

The machinery of government resumed its cus- 
tomary operations without any apparent change in 
the attitude of its great departments. The seceded 
States, so called, one by one accepted the terms 
offered them by the Reconstruction Act, adopted 
the amendments, and were readmitted to their old 
places in the Union by acts of Congress which were 
consecutively vetoed by the President and passed 
over his veto. As time went on it became more 
clearly apparent that Congress, like Lincoln during 
the war, had assumed a kind of dictatorial power, 
taking warrant from a perilous situation of national 
affairs, but straining to the uttermost any possible 
interpretation of its limit of power under the Con- 
stitution. It was such an assumption as would not 
have been tolerated by the people but for cause 
perceived and understood. 

The Republican Party held its National Conven- 
tion at Chicago on May 26th, 1868, nominating Gen- 
eral Grant for President and Schuyler Colfax ok 
Vice-President. 

The combined Opposition, taking form more 
completely as the Democratic Party, held its Na- 
tional Convention in New York City on July 4th, 
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1868. Even before its organization was completed, 
its leading membership had declared that the party 
did not propose to assume the defence of the Ad- 
ministration of Andrew Johnson. Upon the first 
ballot for a Presidential nomination the votes were : 
for George H. Pendleton, one hundred and five ; 
Andrew Johnson, sixty-five ; Sanford G. Church, 
thirty-four ; Winfield S. Hancock, thirty-three ; 
Asa Packer, twenty-six ; James S. English, sixteen, 
and the remainder scattering. 

It was but a ballot of inquiry, and the name of 
Mr. Johnson steadily faded away from subsequent 
tallies. After three days of balloting and consulta- 
tion, the convention nominated Horatio Seymour 
and Francis P. Blair. The political situation was 
sadly against the party, and its several factors had 
not yet been brought into working order. It se- 
cured for its ticket but eighty votes in the electoral 
calleges, against two hundred and fourteen given to 
Grant and Colfax. 

President Johnson’s remaining months of service 
were unmarked by any event of special personal in- 
terest. No reconciliation took place between him 
and his antagonists, for he neither sought nor per- 
mitted any. After the inauguration of his succes- 
sor, on March 4th, 1869, he at once returned to his 
old home in Tennessee. 

The Forty-first Congress made a very prompt 
record of its own perception that a part of the ac- 
tion taken by its predecessor was in the nature of a 
‘‘war measure.’’ The military districts had ceased 
to exist as the several States were readmitted, and 
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now, as early as March gth, the House of Repre- 
sentatives, without debate or division, and bya vote 
of one hundred and thirty-six to sixteen, repealed 
the Tenure of Office Bill. The Senate, indeed, de- 
murred to sucha sudden reduction of its powers, and 
refused to concur; but a committee of conference 
of the two Houses succeeded in agreeing upon a 
measure of compromise which was a virtual repeal. 

Upon Mr. Johnson’s return to Tennessee he an- 
nounced himself a candidate for United States sena- 
tor, but his old-time influence was gone, and he was 
defeated. He remained in comparative retirement, 
although taking a lively interest in all current poli- 
tics of the State and of the nation until 1872, when 
hé became a candidate for Congressman at Large 
from the State. He madea spirited canvass, but 
he was not in full accord with either of the existing 
parties, and he was defeated. 

Two years more of retirement followed, and then 
a ray of popularity returned. He was again elected 
to the Senate of the United States, and took his seat 
in the Spring of 1875. He made but one noteworthy 
speech, consisting mainly of a severe criticism of 
General Grant. At the close of the session he re- 
turned to Tennessee. While on a visit to his 
daughter, residing near Carter’s Ferry, in that 
State, he was attacked with paralysis, and the end of 
his eventful, stormy, useful, and honorable life came 
upon July 29th, 1875. Taking it all in all, the his- 
tory of America contains but few records more 
worthy of study and of respect than that of the poor 
white boy, the ignorant tailor’s apprentice, who 
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taught himself how to read, whose young wife 
taught him how to write, who fought his way to 
such marked eminence, and whose very faults and 
errors resulted from his utter inability to surrender 
or compromise his opinions. 
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